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WOMAN’S WORK. 





BY SUE W. HETHERINGTON. 





N a late number of the REPOSITORY, this 

subject was ably discussed by one who 

maintained that, in her home, woman finds 
her highest, noblest field of usefulness. This, 
no one will dispute. There are, however, some 
among us who either do not possess this quiet, 
sheltered spot in which to work, or, possessing, 
find its demands do not absorb a tithe of their 
energies; that, having done all required of 
them there, a large margin of time and strength 
is left, which their Christianity forbids them to 
spend either in frivolity or idleness. They feel 
within them sympathies that go beyond the 
sacred precincts of their homes, and embrace 
the cause of the degraded, the fallen, the weak, 
the unfortunate. A longing that can not, ought 
not, be repressed, prompts them to leave the 
ease and seclusion of the drawing-room, and 
lend a helping hand to the great army of God’s 
workers in the world, who are doing what in 
them lies to lift humanity a little nearer the 
light and life that beams from his throne. 
Surely, no one will deny to these time, place, 
and opportunity to do what burns in their hearts 
for the cause of God. 

Is it not one of the problems of science to- 
day, how to prevent the loss of power—how to 
utilize all the waste forces of machinery ? How 
much power, moral and intellectual, has lain 


dormant in quiet homes ! and yet not dormant, 


but expending itself in work that merely served 
“To fill the void of an unfurnished brain, 
To palliate dullness and give time a shove.” 
And sometimes, in the case of particularly wild 
and stormy natures, exploding in deeds of reck- 
less daring, often of violence and crime. Did 


not the touching cry come from a lonely par- 
Vou. XXXIII.—16* 





sonage, amid the Yorkshire hills of England, 
for those whose lives were being frittered in 
empty, unsatisfying pursuits, that can never fill 
the heart and brain of a true woman? Who 
that has read her eloquent words will ever for- 
get them? Listen to the conclusion of her 
noble appeal to the fathers of her native land: 

“You would wish to be proud of your daugh- 
ters, and not to blush for them; then seek for 
them an interest, an occupation, which shall 
raise them above the flirt, the maneuverer, the 
mischief-maker, tale-bearer. Keep your girls’ 
minds narrow, fettered, they will still be a 
plague and a care, sometimes a disgrace to you. 
Cultivate them, give them scope and work, 
they will be your gayest companions in health, 
your tenderest nurses in sickness, your most 
faithful props in age.” 

Times have changed somewhat since then; 
women have more liberty, a wider sphere, a 
more comprehensive culture. And yet there are 
not wanting persons who would still place their 
hands upon her lips, however eloquently she 
may plead the cause of the downtrodden and op- 
pressed in this and foreign lands ; would push 
her form back into her home, if she have one, 
and bid her be content to spend, or waste, her 
energies in crochet-work and ruffles ; 

“ Teasing 
The patient needle till it spills the thread, 


Which oozes off from it in meandering lace, 
From hour to hour.” 


And, for mental food, a weak novel now and 
then. 

It seems to me that the Church, embracing, 
as it does in its great heart, the interests of all 
its sons and daughters, opens up to woman a 
field wide and exalted enough to satisfy her 
most ambitious desires. It furnishes, as no 
other organization can, a fitting, as well as 
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congenial, sphere of action. For itis a home, in 
one sense, since in it are gathered the children 
of our common Father, Love binds them to 
each other and to him, and creates an atmos- 
phere in which even the timid and sensitive 
woman can expand her powers of thought and 
action. While man performs the rougher task 
of hewing the stones and building the altars, 
she stands, like the ancient priestesses, with the 
sacred incense of prayer and praise. 

Now, when the philanthropic agencies of the 
Church are being extended, and she is making 
use of every means to further the accomplish- 
ment of her great designs to hasten the coming 
of the kingdom of God in the world, it is cer- 
tainly wise to make use of every means, and 
not disdain the most humble instruments, if 
they can, in any. manner, aid in the great 
work, 

In the various societies recently organized, 
such as the Ladies’ and Pastors’ Christian 
Union, aml the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, our branch of the Church has seized 
and utilized power that hitherto has either been 
wasted or spent on unworthy objects. A 
broader and higher means of culture than has 
ever been furnished, is thus placed within the 
reach of every woman. Let not our timidity, 
our weakness, our prejudices, prevent us from 
seizing and using these advantages to their 
utmost. Even the sewing societies have not 
been wholly in vain; certainly not, if they edu- 
cated women, even to some small extent, to 
work together harmoniously for one object; to 
subject themselves, even unwillingly though it 
were, to the decision of the majority; and to 
become acquainted practically with some of the 
rules that govegn deliberative assemblies. They 
received their share of abuse and ridicule and, 
sometimes, just criticism. We will not quarrel 
with them now, or despise the day of small 
things ; but will cheerfully let them die, never 
to be resurrected, and “rise from the dead past 
to nobler things.” 

There is a discipline to be obtained working 
with others, that the solitary laborer misses. 
Our wills must bend sometimes; and that in 
itself, though humiliating, is wholesome. The 
fact that we are only one of many does not 
foster our pride to any considerable extent, and 
it receives sometimes very severe blows when 
we realize that, in addition to being only one, 
we are not the “ wisest, discreetest, best.” For 
the sake of the good opinion of others we do 
what perhaps, but for that consideration, our 
indolence would have prevented us from at- 
tempting ; and, by thus realizing the blessedness 
Of action, we are raised from the grave of sloth 





as 
and indifference to a life of activity and usefyl. 
ness. 

Whatever may be said for or against the ad. 
vocates of woman’s suffrage, no one will deny 
that the agitation of what is called the woman 
question has been productive of good. We 
may differ with them in regard to the ballot, 
and a few other questions that the most ultra 
of them advance; but one must thank and 
give them credit for the good they have inci- 
dentally accomplished. That woman stands on 
a higher plane to-day than even ten years ago, 
no attentive observer of events will deny. Her 
rights, as an individual member of ‘society, are 
becoming every day more and more firmly es- 
tablished. The doors to employments, hitherto 
monopolized by man, are opening wider and 
wider to admit her; and soon the liberty to 
attempt any thing she feels within her the power 
to do, will be unquestioned. ‘The improvements 
that every day make the toil of woman lighter, 
her hands freer, her leisure to be measured by 
hours instead of a few scanty moments, while 
used or misused by some in idleness or worse, 
will, in time, as she tastes the sweet and salis- 
fying delights of knowledge, of the power that 
a truly educated mind confers on its possessor, 
take away every excuse she has hitherto given 
for her ignorance and inefficiency. 

This movement has so educated the public 
mind, that woman can do now simply and un- 
affectedly what, a few years ago, only those who 
assumed masculine bravado would dare to at- 
tempt. She can preside at public meetings, 
vead and speak before assemblies, without 
shocking the public taste. ‘ 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
owes its success to the persevering labors of a 
few women, who went out from their homes, 
and, in the pulpit, on the platform, presented its 
claims to the people. That they succeeded so 
well is due, in a large measure, to the education 
of public opinion before referred to, as well as 
their own sweet, modest, womanly spirit, that 
at once disarmed opposition and ‘caused an un- 
conditional surrender, on the part of many, to 
the cause they advocated so earnestly. Not 
only were these objects secured, but in the 
most stolid and prejudiced minds there awak- 
ened a faint glimmering of the idea that wom- 
an’s sphere can be extended beyond her home; 
and that her powers of mind are equal to emer- 
gencies that tax even those of the sterner sex. 
And all acknowledged the eternal fitness and 
beauty of woman exercising her gifts to elevate 
her debased, downtrodden sisters in India and 
China and other heathen countries, by supply- 
ing them with the same divine religion that 
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makes the women of Christian lands so blessed 


and happy. 
Except in large cities, the call for self-deny- 


ing labors for the poor and wretched is not very 
urgent in our own land. Our women, toa great 
extent, have not had the benefits of that peculiar 
and blessed discipline to which the women of 
England are subjected. There, in the middle 
and upper Classes, to a degree surprising to us, 
they labor systematically, thoroughly, constantly 
for the poor. The number of societies is end- 
less, and it is not strange to find ladies con- 
nected with several. It is a cause for thankful- 
ness, that the condition of affairs in our coun- 
try makes poverty the exception, not the rule, 
and renders unnecessary such unremitting 
efforts. 

Relieved, then, in this department, how much 
freer are we to devote ourselves to the foreign 
work !—not by going there ourselves, as that is 
impracticable with some, and also undesirable, 
but in laboring to sustain the societies with our 
means, by our influence, by sacrificing a little 
our time and ease. This done, moderately by 
each, would, in the aggregate, yield an amount 
of power not to be measured, and hasten the 
coming of that glorious day when all shall 
know the Lord, from the least to the greatest. 
There is an opinion prevalent, that time, money, 
energy, given to the foreign work are thrown 
away. ‘They are lost, just as the farmer’s 
wheat and corn are that he casts into the 
ground in the Spring-time. Does he sit down 
and weep over so much grain lost? No. He 
smiles in the full and joyful expeetation of a 
glorious resurrection—an abundant gathering 
in the harvest-time. 

Do you think the heathen will be the only 
recipients of good? Have you forgotten that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive? 
There is a reflex benefit to each one who so 
labors—a benefit so great that the sacrifices are 
counted as nothing, compared with the weight 
of glory that rests upon the soul. Ennui, rest- 
lessness, distaste of life, dissatisfaction with 
one’s lot, questioning sometimes why we live at 
all, what good life is,—these harpies that prey 
upon, that sap the very foundation of our 
strength, that press out of life all its beauty 
and significance,—how can they be put to flight 
but by a resolute self-oblivion for a while; by 
throwing one’s self into some noble work for 
others, reading, thinking, studying about, above 
all, working and praying for it, till its success 
becomes one of the dearest objects of our ex- 
istence? We can not /ive to ourselves alone ; 
as soon as we begin to do it, we die. Every 
thing noble and beautiful and good—every thing 





that makes life—dies ; and what is left is but an 
empty shell, the mere mockery of life. 

How much is to be done, both for ourselves 
and others! Though the broad-minded, cultured 
woman is becoming more and more the rule in 
society, less the exception, it is only here and 
there that one can be found competent to lead 
in the great enterprises of the day. That there 
are so many, is due largely to the Church, which 
presents to woman a career of honor and use- 
fulness that fills her most enlarged desire. 

Though conscious of still undeveloped pow- 
ers of strength far from being taxed to its ut- 
most, the magnitude of the work, the glory of 
it, sends her to the feet of that Savior for 
strength and grgce, to whom she owes not only 
the high position enjoyed now in this land, but 
the opportunity, by her ministrations, of devel- 
oping herself, as an individual member of his 
great family, to the highest point of human 
perfection. Let us not, then, consider the duties 
required of us as burdens, as sacrifices, but as 
glorious privileges, that by improving will ele- 
vate us toa higher plane—a nobler, better life— 
than it hath entered into the heart to conceive. 

In humble reliance upon God, what can we 
not accomplish for the praise and glory of his 
excellent name! 





THE WITNESS OF HEATHENISM AND 
TRADITION TO REVELATION. 


BY WESLEY SPURGEON RAE. 


N these days, so refining and skeptical, it is 
not generally known that the traditions of 
heathenism furnish a series of interesting 

side-lights to revelation. The question of com- 
parative mythology has been studied with in- 
tense interest, and has received contributions 
from multifarious stores ; and it is now sup- 
posed, even by many devout Christians, that 
universal traditions, which, in ages less culti- 
vated than our own, passed for testimonies to 
Divine truth, must fall into another generaliza- 
tion, and be regarded as illustrations indeed of 
the working of the human mind, but quite in- 
dependent of, and apart from, any influence de- 
rived from the facts and teachings of revelation. 
In writing upon this subject, we must necessa- 
rily be brief, and can not enter with any great 
depth of breadth into the subject. We may, 
however, notice some of those coincidences and 
testimonies arising from very opposite sources, 
and contributing to certain great stems of be- 
lief in Christian truth. 


We notice, first, how the tree and the serpent 
pervade almost every form of ancient mythology, 
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Indeed, we should say the tree, the serpent, 
and the cross. In certain forms of tradition 
the tree and the serpent unite in the cross, or 
phallus, or phallic-tree, forming, indeed, a most 
marvelous fulfillment of the words, “As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must 
the Son of man be lifted up.” We are only in 
the infancy of our discoveries concerning my- 
thology., Immense heaps of facts and tradi- 
tions have been gathered together, and some 
very ingenious generalizations have been made; 
the most popular, and perhaps in scholarship 
equal to any, are those of Max Miiller. Then 
we have a delightful contribution, embodying 
an immense variety of information upon the 
whole question, by Mr. Cox, in his work on the 
“ Mythology of Aryan Nations ;” while a store 
of entertainment, bearing on the same subject, 
is found in Mr. Baring Gould’s “ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages.” Still, all these works 
produce on the mind the impression that we are 
not yet in possession of the key to the whole 
subject. The attempts at solution do not give 
satisfaction. They rather show the want of 
some subtile, undiscovered element, it may be 
our ignorance of some principle or law of the 
human mind. 

Although Mr. Cox’s summary and remarks 
upon the prevalence of the tree and serpent 
worship are, in their way, very admirable, very 
cautious, they are still inconclusive and, to our 
mina, insufficient. He says: 

“ Finally, the symbol of the phallus—namely, 
the-charmed or magical rod, the palladium, or 
the rod of Pallas, in its physical characteristics— 
suggested the form of the serpent, which thus 
became the emblem of life and healing, and as 
such appears by the side of the Hellenic Asklé- 
pios, and in the brazen crucified serpent vener- 
ated by the Jewish people until it was destroyed 
by Hezekiah. Here, then, we have the key to 
that tree and serpent worship which has given 
rise to much ingenious and not altogether prof- 
itable speculation. The analysis of language, 
and all that we know of the historical growth 
of ideas, would prepare us for the development 
of such a cultus. The condition of thought 
which led men to use the names applied first to 
the visible heaven, or sun, as names for the 
supreme God, could not possibly make choice 
of any other emblems to denote the power 
which maintains and multiplies life. The cruder 
realism which suggested the image of the ser- 
pent was, in some degree, refined in the symbol 
of the (stauros) tree, and the stake or cross of 
Osiris gradually 4assumed a form in which it 
became capable of denoting the nobler idea of 
generous self-denial.” 








Without entering into the deeper roots of the 
matter, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to remark that it is an exceedingly curious and 
interesting study to notice how serpent-worship 
has existed in almost every considerable coun. 
try in the ancient world ; which we take to be 
a remarkable proof that the narrative of Moses 
is corroborated by these manifold evidences from 
the most venerable superstitions. The most 
popular index to this subject is a work entitled, 
“The Worship of the Serpent Traced throughout 
the World: Attesting the Temptation of, and 
Fall of Man, by the Instrumentality of a Ser. 
pent-tempter. By the Rev. John Bathurst Deane, 
M. A., F. S. A., Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
England.” This work is not written in a popu- 
lar style, and we believe is now rarely to be met 
with; but it abounds with engravings of coins, 
inscriptions, and monuments, bringing the sub- 
ject home to the eye, without which it can not 
be distinctly impressed on the mind of the 
reader. Mr. Deane followed in the course of 
Jacob Bryant and Faber, and the astonishing 
and scholarly recreations of Stukely, whose 
unwearied genius evoked, as by a master-hand 
and the wave of a magician’s wand, the Python 
of Delphi in the wilds of Wiltshire in England, 
The subject has, therefore, received the contri- 
butions of great learning, and its illustrations 
have been traced among the ruins of Babylon, 
in the worship of Persia, through the singular 
mythologies of Hindostan and Greece and 
Egypt and- China; especially through the old 
Teutonic lore in the Celtic monuments of Gaul 
and ancient Britain; through Mexico and the 
great mystical monuments of America, many 
bearing so close a resemblance to Stonehenge in 
England and other mysterious monuments in 
that country; and throughout innumerable spots 
and places more obscure, but furnishing equal 
evidences of the prevalence of this singular 
form of idolatry. 

It can not, then, we think, be uninteresting 
to us, who are steadfast believers in the divine 
oracles of the Christian revelation, to find such 
abundant incidental lights strewn abroad among 
the traditions of all peoples. Not merely in the 
first mysterious story of the Fall, but through- 
out the Scriptures, the serpent, and that huge 
form of the serpent, the dragon, is spokén of 
as embodying to the mind the principle of evil. 
A singular instinct pervades all our ideas con- 
nected with the serpent. The creature is not 
regarded so much with fear, as with a loathing, 
mingled with horror. Mr. Deane says the 
mystic serpent entered into the mythology of 
every nation, “consecrated almost every tem- 
ple, symbolized almost every deity, was imagined 
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in the heavens, stamped’ upon the earth, and 
ruled in the realms of everlasting sorrow. His 
subtlety raised him into an emblem of wisdom ; 
he was therefore pictured upon the zgis of 
Minerva, and crowned her helmet. The knowl- 
edge of futurity which he displayed in Paradise, 
exalted him into a symbol of vaticination ; he 
was therefore oracular, and reigned at Delphi. 
The opening of the eyes of our deluded first 
parents obtained him an altar in the temple of 
the god of healing. In the distribution of his 
qualities, the genius of mythology did not even 
gloss over his malignant attributey, The fas- 
cination with which he intoxicated the souls of 
the first sinners, depriving them at once of 
purity and immortality, of the image of God 
and of the life of angels, was symbolically re- 
membered and fatally celebrated in the orgies 
of Bacchus, where serpents crowned the heads 
of the bacchantes, and the ‘foculum boni de- 
monis’? circulated under the auspices of the 
ophite hierogram chased upon its rim. But the 
most remarkable remembrance of the power of 
the paradisiacal serpent is displayed in the po- 
sition which he retains in Tartarus. A Cuno- 
dracontic Cerberus guards the gate; serpents 
are coiled upon the chariot-wheels of Proser- 
pine; serpents pave the abyss of torment; and 
even serpents constitute the caduceus of Mer- 
cury, the talisman which he holds when he 
conveys the soul to Tartarus. The image of 
the serpent is stamped upon every mythological 
fable connected with the realms of Pluto. Is it 
not, then, probable that on the universal symbol 
of heathen idolatry we recognize the universal 
object of primitive worship—the Serpent of 
Paradise ?” 

But this strange attraction of serpent-wor- 
ship has not b&n confined to the heathen world. 
Among the Jews, previous to the reign of Hez- 
ekiah, many appear to have been serpent-wor- 
shipers ; hence we read of the king, that “he 
removed the high places, and brake the images, 
and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces 
the brazen serpent that Moses had made; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did burn 
incense unto it; and he called it Nehush.” it 
is not so wonderful that the image associated in 
the minds of the people with the remarkable 
interposition of Providence in the wilderness 
should become an object of idolatry; but it is 
remarkable that in the early ages of Christian- 
ity there should be a sect of Christian ophites—- 
serpent-worshipers. It sprang out of the Nic- 
olaitanes and Gnostics, and consisted in honor- 
ing the serpent instead of the Savior. The 
Gnostics believed that the Ruler of the world 
was serpentine in form; they regarded the ser- 





pent as the fountain of all wisdom; and a curi- 
ous story is told of these heretics by Epipha- 
nius. ‘“ They keep,” he says, “a live serpent in 
a chest, and at the time of the mysteries entice 
him out by placing bread before him, upon a 
table ; opening his door he comes out, and hav- 
ing ascended the table, folds himself about the 
bread. This they call a perfect sacrifice. They 
not only break and distribute this among the vo- 
taries, but whosoever will may kiss the serpent. 
This the wretched people call the eucharist. 
They conclude the mysteries by singing a hymn, 
through him, to the Divine Being.” 

In traveling along the Rhine, one sees, at its 
most fascinating part, the castled crag of Drach- 
enfels—that is, the dragon-field—where, ages 
ago, tradition says, the white maiden went, in 
her innocence and purity, to do battle with the 
monster snake. But such traditions float through 
all mythology; all nations havethem. There is 
a dragon in the story of every race—the myths 
of Apollo, Perseus, and Crishna, are all the 
legends of a Drachenfels. So also the English 
national, but most difficult, legend of St. George 
and the Dragon. 

It is singular that such ideas as these seem 
wrought into the instincts of the human race. 
It is not easy to give either the law of the hu- 
man mind by which it is so, or to give in to the 
understanding all the links of testimony by 
which this singular faith or feeling has become 
prevalent ; but the facts are legible, as we say, 
curiously inwrought into the mind of man, so 
that the theology of the serpent seems, in some 
way or other, to be synonymous almost with 
religion. The serpent as the cause of the fall 
of man, and the serpent overcome by some 
bright, beneficent, divine being, are ideas which 
take their place with great distinctness among 
the traditions of very different people. Some 
of the brightest traditions and faiths of Greece 
gathered round the idea of the serpent; that, 
for instance, of the bright Apollo, who slew the 
Python, and was therefore worshiped at Delphi 
under the very form of the serpent he slew; 
just as Papists now adore the cross in honor 
of Him who died upon it, or as the old Israel- 
ites adored the brazen serpent, as it had deliv- 
ered them from the power of the fiery flying 
serpent. The Python had been the deity of the 
place, and the contest between Apollo and Py- 
thon was respecting the oracle. The Python 
was a monster, who had been hatched in the 
mud ; against whom Apollo went forth, and slew 
him. Hence arose those public assemblies at 
Delphi called Pythia, originally intended for the 
adoration of the Python; but seven days after 
the victory of Apollo the Pythonian games were 
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instituted, on the seventh day of which a hymn 
called a pzan was sung to Apollo in honor of 
his victory. And such an institution corre- 
sponds very singularly to our institution and 
observance of the Sabbath. Thus the conquest 
of the serpent was woven into the whole heart 
of the Grecian mythology. 

So also was another bright legend, which has 
furnished a subject for poets, painters, and 
sculptors—the death of the Medusa, and the 
deliverance of Andromeda, and the vengeance 
of Perseus. The story of Perseus is one of 
the most fascinating. The cruel Medusa, with 
her snaky environments and power by her 
glance to turn men into stone, was not subject 
to death. Perseus prepared himself for the 
enterprise, therefore. equipped by gifts from the 
gods: Mercury gave him wings fitted to his 
neels; Pluto, a helmet; Pallas, a shield and a 
looking-glass. He found the Medusa sleeping, 
but durst not present himself before her, lest 
she should awake; but turning his head aside, 
he beheld her in the glass of Pallas, and, by 
this means directing his blow, cut off her head. 
‘The Medusa’s head, beautiful, but bound and 
wreathed with snakes, has furnished a subject 
for much illustration since, especially the match- 
less and fearful painting of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the. glorious bronze of Benvenuto Cillini, 
both in Florence. We can not adopt the expo- 
sitions of those writers who teach us to find, in 
these strange excursions of mingled supersti- 
tion and imagination, only allusions to the rising 
or setting of the sun, the mystery of the dawn 
and the evening, and the mystery of the heav- 
ing sea. The achievements of Perseus were 
twofold, and separated from each other: the 
conquest of the Gorgons and the slaughter of 
Medusa—and after this the salvation of An- 
dromeda from the fearful sea-monster; Perseus 
was the great serpent-slayer. In the deliver- 
ance of Andromeda, we behold the beautiful 
woman chained to the rock and delivered over 
to the cruelty of the huge sea-snake, when Per- 
seus, fresh from the victory over the more ter- 
rific Gorgons, appears, and becomes her savior. 
Thus we see how abundant were these singular 
and charming legends of the deadly snake and 
the victorious man. 

But even still more remarkable are the myth- 
ological traces of the serpent to the fradition 
of the bright Crishna. In Maurice’s “ History 
of Hindostan,” second volume, is a very re- 
markable picture of Crishna, who seems to have 
been at once the strong Hercules and the ra- 
diant Apollo combined, in the Hindoo myth. 
In the picture to which we have ‘referred, the 
god, portrayed as a beautiful youth, is infolded 





a 
in the coils of a massive serpent, the serpent 
biting the heel of Crishna. Crishna, through- 
out Hindostan, was venerated as the being 
most propitious to the good, and most terrible 
to the wicked. He overcame the black and 
evil serpent who lay concealed in the great river, 
the streams of which he so poisoned that all 
who tasted its waters instantly expired. Crishna 
was filled with Divine mercy; he restored cat- 
tle and men and women to life. He assumed an 
infantile form, and, arming himself only with 
the innocence of a child, he went forth to do 
battle with the great serpent; but the serpent 
vomited out streags of fire, and threw his im- 
mense folds round Crishna’s body; but then, 
in the presence of a multitude of spectators, 
Crishna tore the body of the serpent in pieces, 
tore off his heads, and danced in triumph upon 
them. Crishna, although triumphant, in answer 
to ardent entreaty, permitted these parts still to 
live ; and so they survive in the world, because 
they have had Crishna’s foot upon them. ‘The 
story of Crishna is indeed very marvelous. It 
is said he took pity on the immense snake, and 
said to it: “Begone quickly into the abyss; 
this place is not proper for thee. Since I have | 
engaged with thee, thy name shall remain | 
through all time, and gods and men shall re- | 
member thee without dismay.” So the serpent, 
with his wife and children, hurried into the | 
abyss, and the water, which had been infected 
by his poison, henceforth became pure. We | 
are not unaware of the methods adopted to ex- 
plain these singular superstitions; but to a 
plain and ordinary mind, such explanations seem 
only to make the story more dark and ambigu- 
ous. Crishna was, in other instances, the great | 
serpent-destroyer. He crushed the serpent king 
of Egypt and his army of snak@, and was vul- 
nerable only in the soles of his feet; and even 
with them, he set his foot upon the heads of 
the serpent. 

A plain mind, reading such a story, seems | 
naturally and instantly to find a singular har- | 
mony between the achievements of Crishna and 
all the prophecies concerning the whole person 
and work of Christ. It has been supposed that 
the whole fable was grafted upon Hindoo my- 
thology by the first teachers of Christianity; | 
an@ this has arisen, doubtless, from the simi- | 
larity of sounds between the terms Crishna and 
Christ; though if their sounds are similar, their 
etymologies differ. But the story existed long | 
before Christianity found its way into India, | 
and there is an individuality about the whole | 
myth of Crishna. The world is full of such 
stories, in which some strange instinct of the | 
heart of man seems to speak in harmony with | 
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that revelation which somehow represents the 
serpent as the symbol of man’s chief enemy, 
and which, at the same time, prophesies the 
coming of that great Deliverer, who was to 
pruise the serpent’s heaa. 





NATURE’S PROPHECIES. 





BY G. M. KELLOGG, M. D. ¢ 


HE religious instincts of mankind have 
ever been at variance with rationalism. 
| To strengthen and intensify these, the 
zealous apostle of an early faith foretold events. 
A fulfillment justified and indorsed his mission 
to the race as coming from above. Facts and 
experience constitute the domain of rationalism. 
As a concession by religion to its demands, 
prophecies and miracles appeal to the evidence 
of the senses. 

In the beginning, man was forced to make 
good his supremacy. Wild beasts surrounded 
him, vastly his superior in strength and with 
an equal claim upon earth for subsistence. 
Animals, keener of sense and swifter of foot, 
assailed him or made him their prey. His cun- 
ning was long baffled bythe smaller pests of 
field and forest, and by the insect and reptilian 
hordes. At the mercy of wind and wave, his 
intelligence was forced to devise shelter from 
the one and security from the other. The piti- 
less lightning flashed thrcugh the sky, nor 
spared him more than beast or tree. The de- 
mons of fire and fiood ofttimes chased him into 
the caverns of the hills to mate with the wolf 
and the bear. Repeated disaster alone taught 
him the means of escape. Experience, with its 
bitter lessons, was his only school-master. Tree, 
shrub, and herb as often held poison and death 
to his lips as food and refreshment. What 
wonder if he saw intelligent enemies in fire and 
flood, to be propitiated by the sacrifice of his 
best—the firstling of his family or his flock? 
He saw Yhe angry face of Deity in the corru- 
gated clouds and the gathering storm, and fiery 
arrows of vengeance in the red bolts of heaven; 
an inflexible, invisible foe whenever overtaken 
by disaster ; a pitiless demon in the icy breath 
of Winter, and mementos of his wrath in the 
blight of frost, the driving snow and hail. A 
baleful intelligence lurked behind drought and 
pestilence. An outraged or unpropitiated deity 
tossed him on the seas, gulfed him in a yeast 
of waves, or cast him helpless on wild and in- 
hospitable shores. He peopled the sky with 
wrath, of which comets and meteors were dire- 
ful portents. The very stars sympathized with 
human destiny, their light charged alternately 





with hope and gloom. The earth, too, impris- 
oned an angry god, who lighted the volcano’s 
torch or shook down cities in his wrath. Su- 
perstition found an enemy in nearly every as- 
pect of nature, where, at last, intelligence finds 
only a friend. The supernatural gradually gives 
place to the natural. One after another, man 


‘drives all the old gods from the earth, till at 


last he bares his head to but One—to Him who 
sits enthroned in the midst of everlasting na- 
ture, on whose illimitable love float the shining 
stars and the minutest specks that glint in the 
sunbeam! The breath of his power fills the 
uttermost realms of being, even as sound fills 
the air, or, rather, as ether filleth space; which 
interpenetrates all particles of animate and in- 
animate matter, holding atoms together by a 
mighty, inflexible bond; which brings down to 
us the light of the most distant star, and binds 
the universe together by attractions and repul- 
sions. May not this ether, intangible, impon- 
derable, invisible, yet as demonstrable as any 
physical entity, be itself the outstretched body 
of God? Should this be so—and something like 
it most surely is—we may learn to accept the 
active presence of God in the midst of his 
works, sustaining and co-ordinating. 

Much has been written to demonstrate and 
illustrate the evidences of design in nature— 
the admirable adaptation every-where of means 
to ends. The rotation of the earth, and the 
succession of the seasons, how perfectly con- 
trived are they to meet the necessities of animal 
and vegetable life! The atmosphere, how ex- 
actly is it fitted for the needs of all forms of 
life! There is the never-ending and beautiful 
interchange of its constituents with animals 
and plants, and with the earth itself. It circu- 
lates through water for the behoof of aquatic 
life, and ramifies through the solid crust of 
earth in a myriad veins, to oxidize and open the 
pores of all the rocks. It receives into its em- 
brace the vapors from every sea, and wafts them 
to every mountain and shore—curdling in the 
clouds to mitigate the heat of day, descending 
as rain and dew to brighten the face of all con- 
tinents, to renew all fountains, rivers, and Jakes. 
The elements act and react on each other, 
blending to form an endless variety of com- 
pounds, now flashing as gems with a myriad 
lights, anon leaping up as they combine into 
gas, expanding a thousand volumes with the 
swiftness and the flash of the lightning. They 
again unite to form the endless varieties of 
rock, the sand on the shore, and the soil at our 
feet. Some of these elements combine and re- 
combine under the stimulus of life, forming a 
marvelous variety of organic products, each 
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differing from the other and the original ele- 
ments. 

There is a miniature cosmos in every life- 
form, the most perfect co-adaptation of parts 
blending into a perfect whole. Nothing can be 
found out of place or in vain. The most insig- 
nificant part is absolutely essential to complete- 
ness. Every mechanical principle is illustrated 
in the bodies and limbs of animals. The laws 
of hydrostatics are also admirably displayed in 
the movement of sap and the circulation of 
blood. In the bones of birds there is the great- 
est lightness consistent with strength. In the 
structure of a feather we find the most wonder- 
ful combination of levity with expanse of sur- 
face and resistance to the air. It, at the same 
time, affords such non-conducting properties as 
insure the greatest measure of animal heat, so 
important a feature in the vital economy of 
birds to sustain them in the process of incuba- 
tion, as well as on their cold and lofty flights. 

It is not proposed to continue this inviting 
theme. The adjustment of all existing rela- 
tions in the organic world is the ever-increasing 
source of our wonder. The exhalatiog of ox- 
ygen by plants renews the atmosphere for the 
respiration of animals. The exhalation of car- 
bonic acid by animals furnishes in turn the food 
of plants. Even so the individual species are 
interdependent. Every herb, shrub, and tree 
affords at once shelter and sustenance to a legion 
of forms. The whole animal kingdom derives 
its food from plants. Then there is the minuter 
world of parasitic and infusorial life, introduc- 
ing another element of relation more difficult 
of comprehension ; but the little already known 
only serves to intensify the conviction of other 
multitudinous coadaptations—all as perfect as 
those more open to our inspection. The ad- 
justment with the entire past, through the soil, 
is also as exact. The soil is the product of 
contingencies, and forces co-operating through 
the endless cycles of past duration. First, it is 
the intimately intermingled product of the decay 
of the thousand generations that have preceded. 
It has been washed, pulverized, and spread out 
by a thousand forgotten rivers and seas. It is 
the débris of all the rocks pounded and pulver- 
ized by the mighty forces which were awake 
during the drift period, to which were harnessed 
the enormous glaciers that harrowed the face 
of all the continents. 

In nature, the past and present relations are 
harmoniously adjusted; but what is more ex- 
traordinary, the future relations of every species 
are as accurately fulfilled. It is this less-ex- 
plored field of thought, which it is proposed to 
pursue in this paper. As the egg is a prophecy 





aia, 
of the coming animal; as the acorn has ep. 
swaddled within it the elemental idea of the 
oak, which the distant years can only display,— 
even so each object in nature folds within itself 
many a prophecy which the lapse of ages only 
may see fulfilled. ; 
The single substance, silex, was imprisoned 
for many epochs in rock and mountain, and 
vblown about for countless generations in the 
desert dust, and heaped up by the wayes 
of long-forgotten seas. Impressed upon this 
strangely inert substance—sand or silica—was 


a single affinity for alkali. This quality slum. , 


bered for countless ages, its long tryst un- 
broken till it was wedded to potash by man, 
the chosen priest in nature’s temple, and glass 
was formed—a substance existing but in idea 
before. This beautiful product became at once 
the avant-courier of civilization—something 
which foretold the house and home. It lets in 
the light and heat of heaven through our win- 
dows, but imprisons the domestic warmth, 
Soon, by the telescope, it introduced us to all 
the shining stars, and taught us their forms, 
their motions, and their relations to ourselves, 
The microscope at once revealed to us the in- 
finitesimal world beneath us. The prism—that 
rainbow toy in the spectroscope—is now an- 
alyzing the most distant stars in their own cru- 
cibles of fire, measuring their size, their dis- 
tance, and rapidity of motion. 

The other prophecies, which were thus 
wrapped up in sand, can not yet be all unsealed. 
Certainly the Creator gave it a mission vastly 
more important than to glitter as a bead in the 
eye of a savage, or to spangle in churches, 
shedding halos and party-colored lights around 
perfumed, soft-cushioned devotion. 

Was there no prophecy of civilization, and 
the purpose. they would subserve, in the royal 
metals? No hint of commerce and the arts in 
the beauty, malleability, and incorruptibility of 
gold? No promise of photography, and a 
thousand other uses, in silver, hid away for ages 
in the rocks? 

During the past seventy years, very many ele- 
ments have been discovered. With confidence 
and zeal the chemist introduced these, one after 
another, to the elements already known. He 
found that in some way they were already ac- 
quainted ; that every process which science and 
ingenuity could devise had been anticipated by 
the Divine mind in the wondrous and compli- 
cated affinities he had established. 

Was there not a prophecy in iron, as it lay in 
the bog and the mountain? Was it not to flash 
in the saber and ring in the anvil? The work- 
ing of iron, and the making of steel, and the 
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giving thereto the wonderful temper, were long 
processes of witchcraft. But science at last 
puts his arm to the vellows, and straightway a 
thousand valleys shake with the hungry roar of 
furnaces. Stony ore is sucked up as water by 
those red-hot throats, and their long, flaming 
tongues defy the day and possess the night 
with their Plutonic glare. Mighty blooms are 
wrought by hammers that weigh a ton; rivers 
are spanned by iron bridges, as the spider floats 
his gauze from shrub to flower; iron vessels 
plow the sea, and a cable is stretched from 
shore to shore, beneath the restless, unfath- 
omed sea. 

The beneficence of nature to man has often 
been illustrated by the treasure of coal laid 
away in the hills. But was it not a promise of 
the coming reign of iron and steam ages be- 
fore the shrill whistle was heard on river and 
sea, or the white plume of the locomotive went 
trailing through our valleys and over the plains? 
Geologists have not been slow to perceive evi- 
dences, in the crust of the earth, of a gradual 
metamorphosis of surface conditions, pointing 
to the ultimate introduction upon earth of intel- 
ligent beings, capable of appreciating the com- 
plicated arrangements secured. 

It can hardly be questioned that the human 
race and civilization were anticipated in the 
coal-formation. Who can doubt, as he beholds 
the marvelous variety of forms, nay, of beauty, 
handed down to us, carefully preserved in the 
rocks, that an intelligent and cultivated race is 
clearly anticipated ? When contemplating the 
many beautiful sculptures and pencilings on 
fossil shells and encrinites, I have often thought 
that such effects were so many additional lures 
thrown out by nature to stimulate and renew the 
ardor of the collector. How much more deci- 
sively do the elevations and depressions of the 
earth’s surface prognosticate the endless diver- 
sity of human occupations! By such irregu- 
larities many rigors of climate are mitigated, 
and great variety of animal and vegetable life 
initiated. The mountains rise up to wring the 
moisture from the air, that else would float 
away to the frozen and inhospitable Poles. 
How else would rivers, the arteries of national 
life and industry, be sustained? Without these, 
the interior of continents would be Saharas of 
desolation. How many pages in the rocky vol- 
ume of the past have been turned for us by the 
mighty fingers of earthquakes, or by convul- 
sions which often rent the very earth in twain? 
A great and stern teacher*thus gave to the ge- 
ologist the alphabet of that unutterable language 
by which alone God speaks to man. How in- 


inscriptions on Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ments! How meaningless the traditions of gods 
and men which form the early records of all the 
races! How wasted the lives of poets and 
sages devoted to torturing these into meaning! 
Through the broken earth-surface, before 
alluded to, a great mineralogical variety is se- 
cured in every country. The great denuding 
forces which are recognized in the drift have 
intermingled, far and near, the dé&ris of all the 
rocks, foreshadowing to scientific agriculture 
the varied mineral constituents found so essen- 
tial to fertility. 

In the life-forms and conditions of the re- 
mote past, there is but little of interest to the 
present inquiry, except so far as they assist in 
yielding a record of the earth’s progress from 
chaos to its present state. The earth itself, 
every anima: and vegetable form, in fact every 
natural product, somehow exhibits intelligent 
anticipation of human needs. It were almost 


.an impiety to assert that the present condition 


of the earth’s surface is not exactly adapted for 
the human race, and for every existing form of 
life as well. Does not this inevitably involve 
that said surface, in its configuration, confains 
the elemental idea of, or is prophetic off every 
thing which shall exist thereon? There is not 
a mineral to be found which does not, in its 
constitution, anticipate the whole science of 
chemistry. 

It is just announced in scientific journals that 
a new metal has been discovered, in a rare 
earth only to be found upon some almost inac- 
cessible peak of the Ural Mountains. Though 
from the antipodes, if we introduce it to the 
other elements, it is found that each and all 
have been so formed as to anticipate such an 
introduction at the hand of science. 

It may be said that the elements are uncre- 
ated; that they have existed from the begin- 
ning with all the qualities they are at present 
known to possess; but this can not be said of 
the existing forms and products of organic na- 
ture. The inquiry will hereafter be restricted 
to these. Take, for example, simple wood-fiber, 
not as it exists in ordinary wood—a substance, 
by the way, most admirably adapted for the man- 
ifold purposes to which it is applied—but the real 
intrinsic fiber of which wood is composed, sepa- 
rated and finely divided as it exists often in 
the tissues of plants, or enveloping seeds, so 
significant a prophecy of diffusion ; for it often 
forms a perfect parachute, as in the thistle- 
down, carried wherever the wind blows (cot- 
ton or flax may be instanced, or any fiber of 
which textile fabrics are made),—can any one 





Significant in comparison become the lying 


doubt that such fiber is elaborated in the 
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vegetable kingdom in abundance for man’s ad- 
vantage? Notwithstanding the legendary na- 
kedness of our first parents, it is incontestable 
that man must be clad ; his tenderness in infancy 
demands it, and his unprotected skin can not 
endure the rigors of cold or heat. Cotton grew 
doubtless for ages, in its native wilds, uncon- 
scious of the destiny which awaited it. Never- 
theless it prophesied, in its structure, of the 
power-loom and the spinning-jenny, and of all 
the purposes which cotton subserves in civili- 
zation. Again, this woody fiber, after prolonged 
maceration in water, has the property of un- 
dergoing a semi-solution, and is converted into 
a pasty mass called pulp. In many trees a por- 
tion of the fiber not needed as wood is changed 
to this state, and is molded between the bark 
and wood. Botanists call it Zder. It is the 
ancient papyrus. This same pulp, formed of 
vegetable fiber, if molded, in imitation of na- 
ture’s process, into thin Iayers on an even sur- 
face, and dried, becomes paper; and with the 
wood comes the thought of the close relation 
this wood-fiber sustains to human destiny. It 
is the substance upon which we write—the ve- 
hicle for all thought. Books, newspapers, libra- 
ries, science, poetry, history, philosophy—all, 
all foretold in the structure and physiology of 
herb and tree, ages before man had learned to 
syllable a word! Cotton, or wood-fiber, is or- 
ganized carbon; if it be macerated in strong 
nitric acid, and washed and dried, it does not 
seem altered; but it burns explosively at the 
touch of fire. It is gun-cotton. If this gun- 
cotton is soaked in ether, it is dissolved, and 
straightway collodion is formed, so important 
in photography and in surgery. Are all these 
qualities of wood-fiber merely accidental ? 
Were modern commerce, science, and civiliza- 
tion all foreshadowed in the wood-fiber, which, 
we know, existed in the Devonian and Carbon- 
iferous epochs many zons before the advent of 
man, who was intelligently to develop and util- 
ize its manifold qualities ? 

The fecula which exists in the seeds and 
roots of plants, called starch, has a tendency to 
fermentation under the stimulus of a ntoderate 
heat, whereby bread-making and many other 
cooking processes become possible; and alco- 
hol and the ethers are elaborated with chloro- 
form, which, through anesthesia, has shorn 
modern surgery of its chief terrors. The fecu- 
las known as indigo and madder are natural 
products of certain plants, which clearly antici- 
pate the art of dyeing. 

The drying oils elaborated in certain seeds 
(as in flaxseed) render painting possible, and 
foreshadow the triumphs of Raffaelle, Titian, 





ee) 
and Michael Angelo, and all the modern mas. 
ters. The cochineal insect formed for years, in 
its insignificant body, its miraculous color, At 
last human ingenuity secured it for the behoof 
of art. The right-whale reveled for ages in 
icy seas, unwitting the incomparable whale. 
bone which lined his mighty mouth, to be torn 
therefrom in the interest of fashion and modern 
civilization. The gourd that sheltered Jonah 
wes a miracle of adaptation to early human 
needs, and a prophecy more wonderful than any 
that stubborn prophet penned. 

In the depths of a Brazilian forest there grew 
for ages a tree having close relations, with the 
whole past through the soil, and intimate rela- 
tions with surrounding vegetable and animal 
life. It secretes within its tissues a milky sap. 
This when dried is India-rubber—a substance 
whose peculiarities render it indispensable to 
modern civilization. Nature impressed upon 
this substance an affinity fox sulphur under a 
high heat. Hence, vulcanization was foreor- 


dinated—a process which increases indefinitely ° 


the manifold applications of this useful sub- 
stance. Is ita mere chance development that 
a plant growing in the tropics should have such 
important relations to’ civilization in a distant 
age and zone? It is certainly very remarkable 
that rubber is the only known material in the 
whole realm of nature which possesses just the 
requisite durability and elasticity for railroad- 
car springs. 

The food-plants might be instanced, but the 
history of the most goes back to the early dawn 
of intelligence on earth. Concerning the cereals, 
we have the misty legends of the early Grecian 
mythology. From the importance and perfect 
adaptedness of these plants to human needs, is 
it any wonder that the pious imagination ofa 
primitive people assigned their introduction to 
the beneficence of a deity who sympathized with 
human destiny? The rapidity of their growth 
adapts them to almost any climate, from Lap- 
land to the semi-tropics. They afford the exact 
elements desired for the most wholesome human 
food. The primitive races drew largely upon 
animal food; the spdils of the chase yielded, 
them at once weapons and clothing. Many 
fruits and nuts were doubtless the earliest and 
simplest sources of vegetable food. In tropical 
countries the palms were early friends to the 
race, and in particular the date-palm, ‘which 
still yields a large portion of the staple food 
of the Oriental people. The banana and the 
plantain, from their unbounded productiveness 
and easy securement, the nutritiousness of their 
fruit and the simplicity of its preparation, are 
inevitably indicated as food-plants in the infancy 
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of the race. The cocoa-nut-tree, early planted 
by the waves, is always ready to welcome the 
early voyagers into tropical seas, stretching out 
its hands with refreshment and food. On the 
shores of the latest-born island of our southern 
oceans, this plant is at once established as 
though to lure thither a human population. It 
is a prophecy of occupation, as are the broad 
American savannahs, that call with no uncer- 
tain language upon the laboring hosts of Europe 
to settle upon our virgin soils. 

The silk-worm spun and wound its cocoon 
(the prototype of all distaffs) for ages before 
civilization evolved spinning~- wheels, looms, 
mighty machinery, and all the lovely marvels 
of silken fabrics ; and long before ships circum- 
navigated the globe, collecting costly dyes from 
distant zones and the islands of tle sea; and 
ages before chemistry had elaborated its mar- 
velous colors, murexide, alizarine, aniline, and 
solferino. Sheep grazed and slept in security 
on the Oriental mountains, unconscious of their 
fleece and its importance to man. The struc- 
ture of wool points with a decisive finger to full- 
ing-mills, and all processes of weaving and 
felting ; to the woolen marvels of Brussels ; to 
the gorgeous tapestries of Gobelins and Lyons, 
and the shawls of Thibet. There was a proph- 
ecy of the bit and subjection to human will in 
the mouth of the wild horse of the Tartarean 
steppes. Occupation and an advanced civiliza- 
tion are foretold in the vast forests of white 
pine that fringe the Alleghanies and our north- 
ern lakes, and that stretch out over unknown 
arpents of Canadian wilds. There is a peculiar 
principle in the bark and leaves of plants called 
tannin. ‘This substance has the property of 
combining with animal gelatine existing in the 
skins of animals, perfectly preserving them in 
all, their -pliability and strength. This affinity 
which nature established between a common 
vegetable principle and an animal product, pre- 
supposes all the primitive and modern processes 
of tanning. Leather, in its numerous applica- 
tions to human needs, can, perhaps, be sur- 
passed by no other substance. Hence, boots, 
gloves, harness, belting for machinery, and all 
the trades they imply, were clearly foreshown 
in this affinity established ages ago, when ani- 
mals roamed in security through the mighty 
wilderness of an unpeopled world. 

In the interminable applications of wood to 
the wants of man, the adaptedness of certain 
varieties to special purposes should not be over- 
looked. ‘Thus, live-oak is unequaled for ship- 
timber; the pine and fir for spars and masts; 
mahogany for furniture; ebony and rose-wood 
for instruments ; box-wood for the engraver ; 





poplar for panel-work; hickory for toughness, 
strength, and elasticity ; common oak for simple 
strength. Ash combines durability with the 
strength and lightness so essential for agricul- 
tural implements. The bamboo prognosticated 
Asiatic or Chinese civilization. It possesses 
wonderful durability, lightness, and toughness. 
Perhaps no other plant combines so great a 
range of capabilities. The entire house of the 
Chinaman is built of it, roof, floor, ceiling, sid- 
ing, rafters, and all kinds of furniture. Of it 
he constructs mats, hats, umbrellas, baskets, 
and his chopsticks ; also his aqueducts, boats, 
and bridges. Of its leaves, paper is made, and 
the seed furnishes excellent bread. 

There exists in the human mind a certain 
sentiment which finds its inspiration, doubtless, 
in the numerous matchless co-ordinations of 
nature. It is expressed in the happy mental 
attitude of the optimist, with his maxim, “ Every 
thing that is, is right ;” or, “ For every ill there 
is a balm.” Has not this last sentiment been 
an inspiration in the healing art, to uphold the 
enthusiasm of the devotee of medicine in the 
midst of his manifold discouragements—a very 
lode-star of hope, like that miraculous beam 
which guided the “sages of the East?” 

Chemistry, the latest crowned of the sister- 
hood of science, affords a new lease of life to 
this aspiration of medicine, in the affinities of 
opposites. The word antidote, which had its 
birth in the superstitions of healing art, has 
now a new meaning to us all, and yields a larger 
and securer hope. One product after another 
of the organic and inorganic world is interro- 
gated in the interests of medicine. The vegeta- 
ble alkaloids, producing many and marked effects 
upon the life principle, give a reasonable ground 
of expectation that, as so many of our more 
physical needs have been anticipated in nature, 
just so will well-directed inquiries show that 
relief against disease, and a thousand other 
nameless ills has been also provided. 

Every species in nature is, in no uncertain 
sense,a microcosm. As a fitted stone ina wall, 
it can not be removed or changed save with 
violence fo the superstructure ; hence, it pre- 
supposes the same. A single cog in a piece of 
machinery nay be absolutely necessary to con- 
tinuity of motion. As a single bone of an ani- 
mal foreshadows to the comparative anatomist 
the entire frame-work, just so any single ele- 
ment, proximate element, or species in nature 
presupposes, or harmonizes with, the entire cos- 
mos, containing in no unimportant sense the 
elemental idea of all nature. It harmonizes 
with the past; its co-ordination with all else 


-in the present is the daily source of our wonder. 
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and delight. But as we observe that it is at 
every point a prophecy also, that all future rela- 
tions are perfectly fulfilled, the evidence of de- 
sign becomes accumulated in a geometrical ratio, 
and every thing approaching the accidental or 
casual is extruded from nature. 

There is a philosophy extant which would 
derive all the forms of organic nature from a 
few simple, primitive life-molecules, and the 
accidental variations of the same in the present 
“struggle for existence,” guided by “natural 
selection.” This is not supposed an intelligent 
selection at all, but simply the result of the 
“ stronger supplanting the weaker.” 

Out of a great number of casual variations or 
sportings, some one form, it is thought, may be 
more advantageous than another, and will at 
last, through a more multitudinous progeny, 
supplant the type from which it sprung. From 
this essentially senseless variation (justified not 
by observed sportings in nature, but only upon 
such effects perceived in animals and plants 
when taken out of nature or in domestication), 
the celebrated Dr. Charles Darwin and other 
theorists would derive all the multiplied forms 
and products of organic being. Granting that 
all the wonderful co-ordinations of species in 
the present could thus be developed, how could 
any present contingencies leading only to imme- 
diate advantage, develop qualities to be exhib- 
ited only in the distant future? 

These prophetic relations are, moreover, often 
perceived to be only advantageous to another 
species distant in time and place. If, as it has 
been shown, all the future relations of forms 
and species are as completely fulfilled as those 
of the present or past, the theory of evolution 
referred to most signally fails to meet the de- 
mands of philosophy. 

The position of man in nature is peculiar: in 
the midst, but outside. Intelligence is the cul- 
minating product of creation, and the sole inter- 
preter thereof. It is the province of the human 
mind to discover, and step by step to move up, 
the Jacob’s ladder of our inheritance, into the 
serene heaven of science. There is no unerring 
instinct to guide us, either early or late. It is 
human to err, to make mistakes. It is the 
very nature of finite intelligence to learn from 
experience, to improve from past misfortunes. 
Hence, the harsh step-mother side of nature 
develops and intensifies character and individ- 
uality in man. He learns to make conquests, 
and to realize the superiority of intelligence not 
only over the blind forces of nature, which he 
finds can be harnessed for his needs, but also 
he is made to perceive as clearly his supremacy 





in the kingdom of animate nature. He learns 


Te 
to recognize in pure intelligence the highest 
product of creative energy. It is the intelligent 
adaptation of means to ends which every-where 
in creation moves his admiration and worship, 
This higher quality in himself, he recognizes jn 
nature. The divine harmony and order is real. 
ized to be the same in kind with conditions he 
himself initiates. At last, that early inspired 
Hebraic legend, “In His own image created 
He them,” has a real and solemn significance 
to man. Hence, 

**' Though nature, red in tooth and claw, 
With ravine, shrieks against his creed,” 
he needs not pass “beyond the veil” to find 
assurance of his cherished hope. 





FEDERIGO BORROMEO. 





BY MRS. GEORGE M. KELLOGG. 


EDERIGO BORROMEO, though not so 
generally known as his cousin, St. Charles 
Borromeo, was yet a man of unusual tal- 
ents, of rare character, and of remarkable life, 
Of a family exalted in Church and State, to 
which St. Charles had annexed, in the minds 
of the people, an idea of sanctity and sacerdo- 
tal pre-eminence ; of large wealth ; living in an 
age of ostentation and Juxury (he was born in 








1564); of great erudition and famous talents,— 
we yet see Federigo Borromeo devoting himself 
to a cheerful simplicity and frugality of life, to 
self-abnegation, and to the serving of humanity. 
He laid all his pre-eminence at the feet of his 
fellow-man. 

At sixteen years of age, he had dedicated 
himself to Christ’s work in the Church; and 
while attending faithfully to his prescribed col- 
lege duties, with a thoughtfulness and devotion 
beyond his early years, he sought out, of ‘his 
own choice, the most ignorant and neglected 
about him, and instructed them in the Christian 
religion, and not only carried relief and comfort 
to the sick and needy, but induced his compan- 
ions to join him in such work, 

Pre-eminent as Borromeo was, he yet held 
himself at a most moderate estimate. When 
the Archbishopric of Milan was offered him by 
Clement VIII, he was much disturbed, consid- 
ering the service too high and perilous for his 
powers, and only accepted it at the express 
command of the Pope. As archbishop, Fede- 
rigo exercised a constant carefulness that no 
more of himself than was imperative should be 
devoted to himself. Considering the ecclesias- 
tical revenues as the patrimony of the poor, he 
caused a most careful estimate to be made of 
the sum necessary for the expenditures of 
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himself and his household, and gave orders that 
the amount—six hundred scudi (about six thou- 
sand English shillings)—should be set apart 
from his patrimonial estate. So sparing and 
scrupulous was he in his personal outlay, that 
he would never put aside a garment until it was 
worn out; and yet he was singularly neat. And 
that nothing might be wasted from his frugal 
table, the remnants of food were sent to a hos- 
pital for the poor. And he did not content 
himself with a general charity. Individual 
alms-giving was a habit in his life of continual, 
overflowing charity. His biographers give many 
instances, illustrating the great judgment and 
delicacy with which he dispensed his charities. 
Learning that a certain nobleman was using 
artifices and compulsion to force one of his 
daughters to enter a convent, while she wished 
to be married, he sought an interview with the 
father, and succeeded in drawing from him the 
acknowledgment that the true reason of his 
oppression was the want of four thousand scudzZ, 
necessary to her suitable marrying. Borromeo 
immediately presented the required dowry. 

But though Federigo Borromeo practiced the 
closest economy in the smallest details of life, 
his charitable designs rose to the most elevated 
heights; the Ambrosian Library standing to- 
day in attestation of this. This was projected 
by Federigo with noble magnificence, and exe- 
cuted from the very foundations with munificent 
liberality. ‘Togupply this with books and man- 
uscripts, he presented his own collection, pro- 
cured at great labor and expense, and then 
employed eight men, the most learned and ex- 
perienced to be found, and sent them through- 
out Italy, France, Germany, Spain, Flanders, 
Greece, Lebanon, and Jerusalem, to make pur- 
chases for the library. He thus succeeded in 
furnishing it with thirty thousand printed vol- 
umes and half as many manuscripts. To this 
library, its founder united a college of nine 
doctors, who were to cultivate theology, history, 
the Oriental languages, and polite literature. 
To this was added a college for the study of 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian languages ; a col- 
lege for the education of teachers for these 
several languages and faculties; a printing- 
office for the Hebrew and the Oriental lan- 
guages; a gallery of paintings, and another of 
statues, and a school for the three principal arts 
of design. 

The provisions for the regulations of this 
library were far in advance of the ideas and 
habits of the age. The librarian was required 
to keep up a correspondence with the most 
learned men of Europe, that he might have in- 
formation of the status of science, and of the 





best works published on any subject, which he 
was to purchase for the library. He was to 
indicate to students the works which might 
assist them in their designs, and to allow all, 
whether citizens or strangers, perfect freedom 
in consulting the volumes of the library—ex- 
ceptional privileges in that age. 

Pierpaola Bosca, a librarian, writing after the 
death of Federigo, states it as a remarkable 
fact, that in the Ambrosian Library, built by a 
private individual, at his own expense, the 
books were accessible to the view of all, and 
brought to any one who should demand them, 
with liberty to sit down and study them, and 
the provision of pen, ink, and paper to take 
notes; while in some other celebrated public 
libraries in Italy, the volumes were not only not 
visible, but concealed in closets, where they 
were never disturbed, except when the human- 
ity, as he says, of the presidents prompted 
them sometimes to display them for a moment. 
As to accommodations and conveniences for 
study provided for those who frequented them, 
they had not the least idea of such a thing. 
So that, to furnish such libraries, was to with- 
draw books from the use of the public—one of 
those means of cultivation, many of which 
were, and still are, employed, that only serve to 
render the soil more sterile. 

Federigo’s, ever-flowing charity was mani- 
fested, not only in his alms-giving, but in his 
countenance and manner, especially toward the 
poor and humble. He was accessible to the 
lowliest. It is related of him, that during a 
visit to a wild and mountainous country, while 
instructing some peasant children, he was min- 
gling caresses with his questionings and teach- 
ings. One of those men who are courageous 
in reproving the e»alted man for doing right, 
but can not tell him of his failings, besought 
the bishop to be more cautious in handling the 
children, as they were dirty and repelling. 
Federigo replied, with some anger, “They are 
my lambs, and may never again see the face of 
their bishop; and would you not have me caress 
them ?” 

But the object of this paper is not to give 
even a brief biography of this remarkable and 
lovable man; but to offer a translation from the 
Italian of Alessandro Manzoni’s account of a 
touching and remarkable interview between 
Cardinal Borromeo and a notorious outlaw. 
This signor is mentioned by several Italian 
writers, while they conceal his name, one cal!- 
ing him the Unnamed, as.a nobleman, power- 
ful by wealth and illustrious by birth, but given 
up to deeds of iniquity and daring, that made 
him a terror throughout every part of the 
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Milanese and two adjacent states. His castle, 
accessible from one side only, overhung a dark 
and narrow valley, and was perched on the 
summit of a cliff, flanked by crags and caverns 
and abrupt precipices. “ This dwelling,” writes 
one historian, “was the dispensary of sangui- 
nary mandates: the servants were outlaws and 
murderers ; the very cooks and scullions were 
not exempt from homicide; the hands of, the 
children were stained with blood.” Another 
historian states, that the signor had another set 
of similar dependants dispersed and quartered 
throughout three states, always ready to exe- 
cute his commands. 

This man, being surprised in his wicked ca- 
reer by a feeling of remorse, awakened by the 
simplicity and innocence and entreaties of a 
peasant maiden whom he was persecuting, after 
a sleepless night, was called in the dewy morn- 
ing from his couch of thorns, by the chiming 
of bells and the rejpicings of a great multitude, 
all hastening in one direction. On inquiry, he 
ascertained that the cause of the interest was 
the arrival of Federigo Borromeo, Archbishop 
of Milan; and that the people were eagerly 
gathering, for miles around, to see the great 
man, and their beloved bishop. The signor 
stood at his castle window, looking down into 
the valley, absorbed in thought. Every body 
eager, every body joyful! What has this man 
about him to make so many people merry? 
Some pence, perhaps, that he will distribute 
among them. But all these can not be going 
for alms. Well, then, a few salutations—a 
word or two. O, that he had any words for me 
that could bring peace! If? Why should n’tI 
go to him? Why not? I will go; what else 
can Ido? I will go; and I will talk with him, 
face to fave!” 

Having formed this resolution, the unnamed 
signor was soon at the village where the car- 
dinal was staying. Borromeo, as was his cus- 
tom, was employing the leisure moments before 
Divine service in study, when the chaplain and 
cross-bearer entered with a disturbed and 
gloomy countenance. 

“A strange visitor, my noble lord—strapge, 
indeed !” 

“Who?” inquired the bishop. 

“ No other than the Signor ,” replied the 
chaplain. “He is here, outside, and demands 
to be introduced to your illustrious grace.” 

“He?” replied the cardinal with animation, 
closing his book and rising from his seat; “let 
him come in; let him come in directly !” 

“But,” rejoined the chaplain, without moving, 
“your illustrious lordship must surely know 








who he is; that outlaw, that famous—” 


“And is it not a most happy circumstance 
for a bishop that such a man should feel a de. 
sire to come and seek an interview with him? 

“ But,” insisted the chaplain, “we may never 
speak of certain things, because my lord Says 
that it is all nonsense; but when it comes toa 
point, I think it is a duty. Zeal makes many 
enemies, my lord, and we know positively that 
more than one ruffian has dared to boast that 
some day or other—” 

“ And what have they done ?” interrupted the 
cardinal. 

“T say that this man is a plotter of mischief, 
a desperate character, who holds communica- 
tion with the most violent desperadoes, and who 
may have been sent—” 

“O, what discipline is this,” again interrupted 
Federigo, smiling, ‘for the soldiers to exhort 
their general to cowardice!” Then, resuming 
a serious and thoughtful air, he said: “Saint 
Carlo would not have deliberated whether he 
ought to receive such a man; he would have 
gone to seek him. Let him be admitted in- 
stantly ; he has already waited too long.” 

The chaplain moved toward the door, saying 
in his heart: “ There is no help for it; these 
saints are all obstinate.” 

Opening the door, the chaplain advanced to- 
ward the signor, eying him guardedly from 
head to foot, and wondering what weapons he 
might have concealed under his great-coat, 
thinking at the same time that, really, before 
admitting him, he ought, at least, to have pro- 
posed—but he could not resolve what to do. 

“His grace wails for your lordship. Will 
you be kind enough to come with me?” the 
chaplain said, standing before the dreaded 
signor. 

On reaching the cardinal’s apartment, he in- 
troduced the unnamed. Federigo advanced to 
meet him with a happy and serene look, and 
with his hand extended, as if welcoming an ex- 
pected guest, at the same time motioning the 
chaplain to withdraw and leave them alone. 

When these two men, so widely different, 
were left together, they both stood for a mo- 
ment silent and in suspense, but from widely 
varying feelings. The signor, who had, as it 
were, been forcibly carried there by an inexpli- 
cable compulsion, rather than led by a deter- 
minate intention, now stood there also as it 
were by compulsion, torn by two contending 
feelings ; on the one hand, a desire and confused 
hope of meeting with some alleviation of his 
inward torture; on the other, a feeling of self- 
rebuked shame, at having come thither like a 
penitent, subdued and wretched, to confess him- 
self guilty, and to make supplication to a man. 
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He was at a loss for words, and, indeed, 
scarcely sought for them. Lifting his glance, 
however, to the archbishop’s face, he became 
gradually filled with a veneration, authoritative 
and at the same time soothing, which, while it 
increased his confidence, gently subdued his 
haughtiness, and, without offending his pride, 
compelled its submission, and imposed silence. 

The bearing of Federigo was indeed one that 
proclaimed superiority, and at the same mo- 
ment aroused love. Naturally sedate, it was 
involuntarily commanding, his figure being in 
no wise bowed or wasted by age. His eye, 
though solemn, was sparkling; his brow was 
thoughtful, but open; in spite of his white 
locks and that paleness which comes from ab- 
stinence, meditation, and labor of heart and 
brain, there was a kind of virginal bloom in his 
whole countenance; and other indications that 
the face must have once been strictly beautiful. 
The habit of serious and benevolent thought, 
the inward peace of a long life, the love always 
burning toward his fellow-creatures, and the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of an ineffable hope, 
had now substituted the beauty of old age, 
which shone forth with peculiar attractiveness 
from the magnificent simplicity of the purple. 

The archbishop fixed, for a moment, on the 
countenance of the unnamed a _ penetrating 
glance; long accustomed to gather from this 
index what was passing in the mind, and imag- 
ining that he discovered, under the dark and 
troubled manner, something confirming the 
hope his heart had conceived when his visitor 
was first announced, he cried, with great ani- 
mation : 

“O, what a welcome visit is this! and how 
thankful I should be to you for taking this step, 
although it may administer to me a little re- 
proof!” 

“Reproof!” exclaimed the signor, greatly 
surprised, but soothed by his words and man- 
ner, and feeling much relieved that the cardinal 
had taken the initiative, and opened some man- 
ner of conversation. 

“ Certainly it conveys to me a reproof,” replied 
the archbishop, “for allowing you to anticipate 
me, when so often, and for so long a time, I 
might and should have gone to you.” 

“You come tome! Do you know whol am? 
Did they correctly announce my name?” 

“ And the happiness I feel, and which surely 
must be evident in my countenance—do you 
think I could feel it at the announcement and 
visit of a stranger? It is you who make me 
feel this happiness; you, I repeat, whom I 
ought to have sought; yo whom I have, at 


so often prayed; you among all my children, 
for each one is dear to my inmost heart, whom 
I should most have desired to receive and em- 
brace, if I had thought I might hope for such 
a happiness. But God alone knows how to 
work wonders and correct the weakness and 
tardiness of his unworthy servants.” 

The signor stood almost bewildered by this 
warm reception, and at language which corre- 
sponded so exactly with that which he had not 
yet expressed, nor indeed had determined fully 
to express; and moved, but greatly surprised, 
he remained silent. 

“Well,” continued Federigo, with a manner 
yet more affectionate, “you have good news to 
tell me, and you keep me so long in expectation?” 
“Good news! I have hell.in my heart; and 
can I tell you any good tidings? Tell me, if 
you know, what good news you can expect from 
such as I ?” 

“That God has touched your heart, and 
would make you his own,” replied the cardinal, 
calmly. 

“God! God! God! If I could see him! 
If I could hear him! Where is this God ?” 

“Do you ask this? you? And who has him 
nearer than you? Do you not feel him in your 
heart, overcoming, agitating you; never leaving 
you at ease, and at the same time drawing you 
forward ; presenting to your view a hope of tran- 
quillity and consolation—a consolation which 
shall be full and limitless as soon as you recog- 
nize him, acknowledge and implore him ?” 

“O, surely, there is something within that 
oppresses, that consumes me! But God—if 
this be God, if he be such as they say, what do 
you suppose he can do with me ?” 

These words were uttered in a tone of de- 
spair ; but Federigo, with a sdlemn voice, as of 
calm inspiration, replied : 

“What can God do with you? What would 
he wish to make you? A token of his power 
and goodness ; he would acquire through you a 
glory such as others could not give him. The 
world has long cried out against you; hundreds 
and thousands of voices have declared their 
detestation of your deeds.” 

The signor shuddered, and felt a momentary 
surprise at hearing such unusual language ad- 
dressed to him; but he was yet more surprised 
that he felt no anger, but rather almost a relief. 

“What glory,” continued Federigo, “ willthus 
redound to God! They may be voices of 
alarm, of self-interest, of justice, perhaps—a jus- 
tice so easy, so natural! Some, perhaps—yea, 
too many—may be voices of envy of your 
wretched power, of your hitherto deplorable 





least, loved and wept over, and for whom I have 


security of heart. But when you, yourself, rise 
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up to condemn your past life, to become your 
own accuser—then, then, indeed, God will be 
glorified. And you ask what God can do with 
you. Who am I, a poor worm, that I can tell 
you what use such a Being may choose hence- 
forth to make of you? how he can employ your 
impetuous will, your unwavering perseverance, 
when he shall have animated and invigorated 
them with love, with hope, with repentance? 
Who are you, weak man, that you should im- 
agine yourself capable of devising and execut- 
ing greater deeds of evil than God can make 
you will and accomplish in the cause of the 
right? What can God do with you? Pardon 
you; save you; finish in you the work of re- 
demption! Are not these things noble and 
worthy of him? Q, think, if I—a humble and 
feeble creature, so worthless and full of myself— 
I, such as I am, long so ardently for your sal- 
vation that, for its sake, I would joyfully give 
(and He is my witness) the few days that yet 
remain to me,—O, think what, and how great, 
must be the Jove of Him who inspires me with 
this imperfect but ardent affection! how must 
he love you, what must he desire for you, who 
has bid and enabled me to regard you with 
a charity that consumes me!” 

While he thus spoke, the cardinal’s face, his 
expression, his whole manner, evinced the deep 
emotion with which he was moved. The coun- 
tenance of his listener changed, from a wild and 
convulsive expression, first to astonishment and 
attention, and then yielded gradually to deeper 
and less painful emotions ; his eyes, which from 
infancy had been unaccustomed to tears, became 
suffused ; and when the words ceased, he cov- 
ered his face with hi$ hands, and burst into a 
flood of tears. It was the only and most evi- 
dent reply. 

“Great and good God!” exclaimed Federigo, 
raising his hands and eyes to heaven, “ what 
have I ever done, an unprofitable servant, an 
idle shepherd, that thou shouldst call me to 
this banquet of grace ; that thou shouldst make 
me worthy of being an instrument in so joyful a 
miracle?” So saying, he extended his hand to 
take that of the signor. 

“No!” cried the penitent nobleman; “no! 
keep away from me; defile not that innocent 
and beneficent hand. You don’t know all that 
the one you would clasp has committed.” 

“Suffer me,” said Federigo, taking it with 
affectionate violence, “suffer me to press the 
hand which will repair so many wrongs, dispense 
so many benefits, comfort so many afflicted, and 
be extended, disarmed, peacefully and humbly, 
to so many enemies.” 

“It-is too much!” said the signor, sobbing. 





a 
“Leave me, my lord; good Federigo, leave me, 
A crowded assembly awaits you; so many good 
people ; so many innocent creatures ; so many 
come from a distance, to see you for once, to 
hear you; and you are staying to talk—with 
whom!” 

“We will leave the ninety and nine sheep,” 
replied the cardinal; “they are in safety upon 
the mountain. I wish to remain with that which 
was lost. Their minds are now, perhaps, more 
satisfied than if they were seeing their poor 
bishop. Perhaps God, who has wrought in you 
this miracle of mercy, is diffusing in their hearts 
a joy of which they know not the cause. These 
people are, perhaps, united to us without being 
aware of it; perhaps the spirit may be instilling 
into their hearts an undefined feeling of charity, 
a petition which he will grant for you, an offer- 
ing of gratitude of which you are, as yet, the 
unknown object.” 

With these words, Federigo threw his arms 
around the neck of the signor, who, after a 
momentary resistance and an attempt to dis- 
engage himself, yielded, completely overcome 
by this vehement expression of affection, em- 
braced the cardinal in his turn, and hid on 
Federigo’s shoulder his trembling and altered 
face. His burning tears dropped on the stain- 
less purple of Federigo, while the guiltless 
hands of the holy bishop affectionately pressed 
the signor’s, and touched the garments which 
were accustomed to hold the weapons of vio- 
lence and treachery. 

Releasing himself, at length, from this em- 
brace, the signor, again covering his eyes with 
his hand, and raising his face to heaven, ex- 
claimed : 

“God is indeed great! God is indeed good! 
I know myself now; now I understand what I 
am. My sins are present before me, and I 
shudder at the thought of myself; yet—yet 
I feel an alleviation, a joy—yes, even a joy, 
such as I have never before known during the 
whole of my horrible life.” 

“Tt is a little taste,” said Federigo, “which 
God gives you, to incline you to his service, 
and encourage you resolutely to enter upon the 
new path which opens before you, and in which 
you will have so much to undo, so much to 
repair, so much to mourn over.” 

“Unhappy man that I am!” exclaimed the 
signor. ‘How many, O, how many... 
things for which I can do nothing but mourn? 
But, at least, 1 have undertakings scarcely set 
on foot, which I can break off in the midst, if 
nothing more; one there is which I can quickly 
arrest, which I can easily undo and repair. 

And then he confessed the story of the maiden 
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_— 
now confined in his castle, and of the cruel de- 
signs he had entertained toward her; and Fed- 
erigo helped him plan to restore her directly 
and tenderly to ‘her friends. Then addressing 
the signor with the frank cordiality which may 
be met with in a new and powerful affection, 
as well as in intimacy of long standing, he said: 

“Do not think that I shall be content with 
this visit of to-day. You will return, will you 
not, whea you have done this deed of repara- 
tion ?” 

“Will I return ?” replied the signor., “Should 
you refuse me, I would obstinately remain out- 
side your door, like the beggar. 1 want to talk 
with you; I want to hear you, to see you; I 
deeply need you.” 

Federigo took his hand and pressed it, saying : 

“Do the clergymen of this village then, and 
me, the favor of dining with us to-day. I shall 
expect you. In the mean while, I must go to 
offer up prayers and praises with the people; 
and you to reap the first fruits of mercy.” 
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AFTER THE GERMAN; BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 
I. 


HE storm was past. New-born, like a 

large circle of purest gold, the sun rose 

above the sea, and the whole canopy of 
heaven glowed with a deep-blue, metallic luster, 
while far, far away toward Zealand and the 
sound, along the western horizon, tarried long 
streaks of dark clouds, the last straggling at- 
tendants of the retreating storm. 

On the southern sea-coast, where the rugged 
promontories of Sweden bend round toward the 
north, there stood a castle built of such gigan- 
tic monarchs as at that time flourished by the 
thousands in the undisturbed bosom of the for- 
est which covered the coast so far as the eye 
could reach—a séa of foliage extending quite 
down to the sea of billows. This was at the 
time when, during the reign of the grandson of 
Charlemagne, Ausgar the Archbishop of Ham- 
burg had just arrived in Sweden for the pur- 
pose of baptizing the heathen Normans. 

From the tower, Erich, the lord of the castle, 
could see, stretched out at his feet, land and 
sea. And when he would cast his look in the 
distance, and allow it to follow the immense 
herd of wild swine, he could almost imagine 
himself seated in Odin’s high seat in Asgard, 
the castle of the gods, where the whole world 
can be taken in at a glance. 

But it was not Erich who stood resting 


against the railing surrounding the tower in the 
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early dawn after the night of the storm, but 
Gunild, his only child. She stood like a statue, 
her eyes fixed upon the sea, which lay tossing 
and heaving—the abating anger of the storm 
which had just passed—while the foliage of the 
forest lay motionless against the blue sky, deep 
peace upon the heavens, a surging, seething 
sea below, though not a breath of air in motion. 
A similar enigma of contradictions lay upon 
Gunild. Nota feature moved, not a limb stirred 
of the seemingly frozen figure; but internally 
all was in tumultuous agitation. She had passed 
a stormy night, which had wrung her heart- 
strings, while the storm without howled in her 
ears; but, alas! the morn did not bring back 
the sunshine to her spirit. She gazed at the 
flood beneath, yet perceived it not. She saw, 
in her imagination, haughty Olaf Signaldson, 
whom yesterday she had yet called her affianced 
husband. She looked into the forest, in which 
the storm had ravaged like a wolf in the flock, 
and saw not the shattered trees, but thought 
only of her shattered heart-strings. Neither 
‘did she perceive the sad wreck of her favorite 
old linden, which, since her early childhood, 
had o’ershadowed the old court below her; but 
whose largest branch now lay prostrate, torn 
asunder by the gale, although her eyes rested 
longest on it; for she thought that ’t was under 
the shadow of this tree, yestereve, where Olaf 
and herself had angrily parted, without even a 
pressure of the hands. He had loved her with 
a consuming love for years. She requited his 
love deeply and earnestly, yet hesitatingly re- 
served. Both desired to conquer; neither 
would submit to being conquered. Both were 
possessed of proud and haughty spirits, which 
could brook no humiliation, and they alternately 
fled from and sought each other in their pride, 
which continually drew them nearer to each 
other, the more roughly it appeared to thrust 
them apart. Thus was her love a ceaseless 
battle, rising and falling, exultation and com- 
plaint, joy and sorrow, in painful alternation. 
They at last became aware that only a rash 
marriage could transform the devouring flames 
of their passion into the mild glow of satisfied 
love. 

Erich favored the young man, and Gunild, 
therefore, with a beating but hopeful and ex- 
pectant heart, could await his coming to sue 
for her hand and to bespeak the marriage-day 
and dowry with her father. ; 

Gunild sat with her father under the spread- 
ing foliage of the linden, 

Olaf came. 

Not timidly and with a thoughtful mien, as 





was to be expected at such an eventful time. 
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He came, spear in hand, dusty and worn, from 
the heat of the wild-boar chase. Without a 


-word of introduction, he grasped the right-hand 


of the father, and asked, as though his was the 
right to demand, for his daughter in marriage. 
Erich, nevertheless, laughingly granted him a 
willing ear; for it is an easy matter to forgive a 
bold man his too bold speech ; but Gunild was 
terrified. Her breast heaved with emotion, 
which she vainly strove to repress. She was 
not one of those maidens who quietly bow to 
man; proud and haughty, she had only after a 
long struggle, and yet in ardent love, succeeded 
in wresting from herself the resolution to give 
herself to him she loved. Erich gazes upon 
his daughter as though expecting of her the 
answer. She remains‘silent; but in the deep 
blush which mantles her cheeks, in the look 
which strives to be defiant but yet modestly 
droops, in the tears which, though restrained, 
yet break all barriers and gush from her eyes, 
he reads the word which the lips refuse to speak. 
He gives his consent, and, as in a dream, Gu- 
nild places her hand in that of Olaf. 

Old age is slow and thoughtful. . It requires 
of youth careful consideration and thorough 
examination. Erich insists upon another year 
of probation before the consummation of the 
marriage. Now the bold claimant was speech- 
less, and, as the father had looked question- 
ingly upon Gunild, awaiting the answer from her 
lips, so did he now gaze upon her, dejected, yet 
expecting her to change her father’s will. 

Gunild’s humiliated pride now fnds utter- 
ance. An hour since, she would have implored 
her father to name an early day; but the dicta- 
torial manner in which Olaf had stormed upon 
her with his spear, as though she was game for 
his hunting, had aroused her anger. Coldly 
and steadfastly returning his eager gaze, she 
firmly says, “The father’s wish is the daugh- 
ter’s law.” 

Such an answer was not expected by Olaf. 
He sprang from his seat, and his angry glance 
asked of Gunild a retraction of her words. 
But as her only reply was a frigid silence, his 
rage broke forth like a thunder-storm. 

“Did you not,” cried he, “long since admit 
to yourself that only an immediate marriage 
could solve the gainsayings of your love? Did 
not I come here this evening, for this purpose, 
in compliance with a mutual understanding? 
And do you now deny your own wishes? You 
were always sparing ‘in every word or sign of 
love, and now, when I expected the most, you 
offer me the least !” 

Fhus did he upbraid her. 
replied ; 


But Gunild coldly 





ata, 

“Not my wishes, but my knowledge, has to. 
day experienced a change; for if, at this mo- 
ment, obstinacy and imperiousness take pos- 
session of your heart, a hasty marriage would 
not conciliate my gainsayings ; but, on the con. 
trary, would tend to multiply them to endless 
growing misery.” 

Thus they alternately heaped reproach upon 
reproach, and the father, of whom they should 
have begged that he reconcile them, implored 
his children not to separate. But alas, in vain! 

They parted. The coming storm rustled the 
branches of the linden, and swallowed up their 
last words ; they were not words of love, not 
even of pouting. Supported by her father, Gu. 
nild slowly wended her way into the castle, 
pausing but once to cast a stolen look behind 
her to see whether Olaf did not turn back; but 
he hurried furiously toward his skiff upon the 
beach, and entered the frail vessel for the pur. 
pose of returning home by the nearest and most 
dangerous route. Already the tide ran high; 
and when the little bark disappeared in the 
angry rush of waters, it was impossible to tell 
whether it had been swallowed up by the bil- 
lows, or had triumphed over them. 

Thus it was last night. Gunild lay awake 
during the terrible night, her mind filled with 
stormy thoughts; and as she stood leaning 
against the railing on the tower, in the calm, 
clear morning, it was clear also in her heart, 
but not quiet ; for she knew that the gale of the 
disastrous night had swept all love, she knew 
not whither. 

II. 

AFTER a dangerous and adventurous voyage, 
Olaf arrived at home. Rage and despair gave 
him the power which had forced his frail bark 
through the angry surge, which he could not 
possibly have mastered in a milder mood. 

But now, in the stillness of his dwelling, he 
felt the full weight of despondency ; the only 
object which had given life to all his thoughts, 
had been ruthlessly destroyed; his life had 
suddenly become void and empty. He thirsted 
for something, any thing, to rid him of this in- 
supportable feeling. He would have rushed 
into battle, but there was no enemy ; he grasped 
his hunting-arms, but it appeared to him dull, 
insipid, and unattractive, to do battle with the 
wolf or bear; he would have ridden-far out 
upon the raging sea, but he feared the infinite 
solitude of the dreary waste. And yet he 
thought he could recover in the excitement of 
peril and adventure. Olaf wandered aimlessly 
through the forest. While hurrying, he knew 
not whither, he met a band of men from the 
neighborhood, who, well armed, were scouring 
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See 
the forests as though in search of some hidden 
foe. They asked Olaf to join them in a merry 
chase and an unusual capture. 

Olaf listened. It was an outbreak of the 
heathens against the Corveyan monks, who had 
come into the country, and had converted a few 
of the people. They had already built a church 
in Sigtuna, and established a bishopric, when 
the people arose and drove them out. The 
Christians had fled to the forests for safety, 
where they were now being hunted by the band 
whom Olaf met. He was reluctant to accept 
their invitation ; he cared nothing for the monks 
and their bishop. He lived in the faith of his 
ancestors, and did not trouble himself about the 
new god. Besides, it appeared to him a display 
of but little valor t6 fall upon unarmed fugitives. 

But, although the apparent danger was not 
so great, a greater, perhaps, was lurking in the 
background. The bishopric had been estab- 
lished under the protection of the king, who, 
although a heathen, had given the monks lib- 
erty to preach ; thus a persecution of the bishop 
and monks was a rebellion against the king. 
This it was that determined Olaf. To bid de- 
fiance, and challenge the king and the whole 
world, would agree with his fuming ill-humor. 
He therefore plunged unmindfully along with 
the wild mob; and, after they had filled him 
with hatred against the cowardly psalm-chant- 
ing monks, it appeared to him as though his 
heartache had been eased a trifle; the void 
which had tortured him disappeared—he had 
found an adventure. 

Late at night, the hiding-place of the Chris- 
tians was discovered. Grim darkness had drawn 
its cloak about the thicket. Amid the red glare 
of the torches, which weirdly lit up the wilder- 
ness, they fought, pursuing the flying fugitives 
from bush to bush, from tree to tree. Some 


THE BooK OF DEATH. 
| 
| 


- monks were killed, the bishop and many others 


were captured and bound; but the greatest 
plunder consisted in the rich vestments and 
other ecclesiastical paraphernalia which the 
Christians had taken with them in their flight. 

Far around, the forest echoed and re-echoed 
with the shouts of the victors, who were divid- 
ing the booty, while the prisoners, securely 
bound and carefully guarded in the center of 
the ring, were compelled to be the silent wit- 
nesses of how one of the heathens emptied a 
communion goblet to the mistress of the gods, 
how another threw a richly embroidered chasu- 
ble over his bear-skin, and how a third fastened 
a crucifix, as the newest ornament, to the hilt 
of his sword. 

Olaf disdained to touch any of the costly 


the search, and the wildest and fiercest in deal- 
ing death to the Christians, and thus had earned 
the richest prize. As a small memento, he took 
from the glittering heap of baubles a thing which 
the others had cast aside as utterly worthless. 
It was a queer object, consisting of many four- 
cornered pieces of parchment, fastened at the 
back, and had two covers of massive ivory. 
The leaves, however, were covered with the 
strangest and most unintelligible Runic charac- 
ters and pictures, some in black, some in gold, 
and others again in various colors. None knew 
its significance, for none had ever before seen 
a book. Laughingly, Olaf fastened what he 
took to be an amulet to the heavy necklace 
which hung down upon his breast ; and when he 
returned home early on the morn, dissatisfied 
that the wild day had so quickly drawn to a 
close, he threw the book in a corner, gave it no 
more attention, and again relapsed into a state 
of gloomy, brooding moroseness. 


IIL. 


THE book had been in the house but three 
days, when Olaf’s mother was taken iH. In 
vain he summoned women skilled in the art of 
healing ; they knew no help, and said it was a 
new disease, never before met with. In three 
days more the mother was a corpse. He had 
loved his mother—doubly loved her, since he 
had scarcely known his father, whose death 
had occurred while Olaf was still a child. He 
harbored wild thoughts of violently and forcibly 
robbing grim death of his booty, but his frantic 
rage was of as little avail as the medical lore of 
the women. He could only await the result 
sadly, patiently, and with resignation. And 
yet this loss was not his greatest pain; per- 
haps his mental torture was rendered unbeara- 
ble by the consciousness that he could not com- 
pletely submerge himself in the ome sorrow 
over the dead one. There is a bliss of anguish 
which, stupefying, loses itself undivided in a sin- 
gle depth. Olaf could not sorrow alone for his 
mother, whom he nevertheless deeply mourned ; 
his thoughts continually wandered from the 
death-bed of his mother to Gunild standing 
under the linden; and although .he felt in his 
heart a tumult of rage and anger against her, 
and deeined himself fortunate in being alone— 
freed from her—yet he saw her angry, accusing 
face beside the features of the mother, which 
bore the stamp of severe sufferings ; and when 
he accompanied the corpse to the funeral pyre, 
he saw, in his imagination, Gunild, a haughty, 
sublime mourner, in advance of the sad proces- 
sion. He strove to banish the apparition; it 





things, though he had been the most eager in 


seemed to him a wrong, a bitter, burning wrong, 
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that the lost loved one should appear clearer, 
more importunately, before his eyes than his 
lost mother ; but it was a fruitless task. 

The evening of the same day brought new 
sorrows, which swallowed up the old. Olaf’s 
sister, she who had administered to the wants 
of her mother, and attended her in her last ill- 
ness—an amiable maiden, quiet and gentle, the 
comfort and joy of her brother—was seized with 
the same malady. She had so often calmed 
his rude thoughts, and restrained his thought- 
less rage. More suddenly and with greater 
severity than in the case of the mother, the 
tender maiden was seized by the unpitying de- 
stroyer—quicker did she become the prey of 
death. 

Was there to be no end to this misery? 
Olaf’s torments were increased more and more 
when he found that he could not wholly lose 
himself in this new sorrow. Still more fear- 
fully than at the death of his mother, was he 
haunted by Gunild’s vision ; for he no longer 
saw her clad in the dress of mourning, her rage 
at the broken vow of betrothal playing about 
her cold lips. But when he accompanied the 
friends to the place where the last funeral rites 
were to be performed, it appeared to him as 
though the delicate figure of the dead girl was 
suddenly transformed into Gunild’s mighty pres- 
ence ; and Gunild arose from the bier clad in 
the snow-white apparel of a bride, decorated 
with a glittering necklace and dazzling gems, 
her beautiful locks enveloped in a misty veil, 
and beckoned him, with a sad, sweet, melan- 
choly smile, to come and have the marriage 
consummated and blessed by the hammer of 
Thor. This distracting dual picture of mar- 
riage and death sunk deeper and deeper into his 
heart the more he strove to banish it, and drove 
him to despair. He thought not of the hammer 
of Thor which blesses espousals, but of Thor’s 
hammer which, amid the crash of deafening 
thunders, destroys and annihilates, and sinks 
seven fathoms deep into the earth. He called 
aloud for this hammer to strike him. Simulta- 
neously he is seized with a sudden concern for 
his young brother, the last remaining one of his 
kindred—a fair, youthful lad. What if the ven- 
omous serpent of the plague should draw his 
terrible coils about this poor lad? 

Olaf now perceives the chastening hand of 
the gods, and ponders how he can avert the im- 
pending doom from the head of the boy. A 
light dawns upon him; he had offended Thor, 
the protector of marriages and betrothals, by 
severing his engagement with Gunild, in the 
moment when he should have rendered it in- 
separable. This was why he was continually 





haunted by thoughts of Gunild; this was why 
the corpse of his sister was transformed into 
the phantom of the gayly dressed bride. Firmer 
and firmer is he seized by this conviction ; at 
last it conquers his stubborn pride. What 
shall he do? Shall he hasten to Gunild, re. 
pentantly seize her hand, and, humbly as a 
child, beg her forgiveness, yes, even consent to 
the year of probation? He was willing to do 
even this, if he but possessed the certainty that 
by this sacrifice his brother would be saved 
from the afflicting hand of Thor. 

As was the custom, Olaf went to a priest and 
seer, and asked if he had offended Thor or an- 
other god, wherefor he and his were being af- 
flicted in this terrible manner? The priest 
questioned him, and then said; 

“Thor and all of our native gods favor you; 
but a strange God is enraged—the God of the 
Christians ” 
~ Olaf was dumfounded ; he could hardly be- 
lieve his senses. The priest continued; 

“Our signs can not lie; Christ has punished 
you thus because something consecrated to 
him lies hidden in your home ; and so long as 
the infernal thing remains there, you will not be 
rid of your afflictions.” 

Suddenly Olaf bethought himself of the book 
which he had taken from the monks, and which 
he had thrown in a corner of his hut; he be- 
lieved, with the priest, that this‘amulet was the 
cause of the deadly malady and his mental ab- 
errations. But he knew not what to do, and 
the priest could give him no advice. If he 
burned the thing or threw it into the sea, he 
feared the Christian God would become trebly 
enraged. Should he venerate it as something 
holy 2? Would he not draw upon his head the 
anger of his own gods? He dared not keep 
the book—he feared to destroy it. 

In this quandary, he called together the neigh- 
bors, asked them what was to be done, and 
showed them the thing, which the wisest among 
them recognized as a book; then they named 
it Zhe Book of Death. In vain they pondered 
and shook their heads, they found no solution 
to the problem. They were united in but one 
thing—their fear of the book. Not one among 
them wished to destroy it; still less did he 
wish to keep it. They impressed upon Olaf 
the necessity of taking it from the village. 

It was finally resolved to push the book upon 
a plank and carry it to the edge of the forest. 
There in an ungoverned wilderness, it was se- 
curely fastened to the trunk of a mighty oak, 
and then leave was given to any one who wished 
the book to take it. 

None seemed to desire to possess it. 
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oe | MARIE. VIRGINE. 
into 
mer | FROM TEMPLE BAR. BY CORA E. GORDON. 
| . — ‘ 

pat | swuat of the night, Marie? WHAT of the night, Virgine ? 
hat | | “Never a time to pray, . Night is the time to pray 
re- | Never a time to woeful be, With eager heart, yet serene ; 
ba Whatever the good ones say. And a soul on the jeweled way, 
to | Go to: let them pray and sleep. With a face to the starry sheen, 
d | 7 pray? when men pray to me, And thoughts that are far away 

° From men’s passion-painted lies, 


hat With pleading, passionate, deep— 
—— Me, their god, their ‘own little Marie? From the sound of reveling feet, 


To the gates of Paradise. 

Night is the time to sleep, 
To calmly close our wearied eyes, 

While angels our night-watches keep.” 
What of the morn, Virgine ? 

“Morn is the time to toil, 


Night is a time to be laid— 

| Away from the lights and the flowers, 

| From the throng where love’s prelude was played, 
Laid away through the dim, dreamy hours,” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
af- | | What of the morn, Marie? 
| 
| 


“st | “Morn? Is it morn so soon? 
| Nay, get you gone ; let me be— To toil with an energy keen, 
5 Leave me to sleep till noon. The Prince of Darkness to foil. 


To-day must the battle be won, 
The battle of soul with sin ; 
And offering a silent prayer to the Son, 





he | | What! the world long awake? 
| And men gone forth to their toil ? 
Let them go, let them toil, and take 


Ay, but my lovers shall see 


he | | | I am comely and fair ; Let me sob out the dying day. 


‘Why weep?’ do you ask me, ‘ Why?’ 
I feel so far from my God. 


e- | | : 
The fruits of their toil and the soil. He will help that battle to win. 
= I have not wherefor to rise, Ah, happy he who can say, 
| No task-work for hand or brain; When the light of the morn is gone, 
” Shut out the light from our eyes, ‘Soul, thou hast gleaned well to-day, 
” i Leave me to dream night again.” And thy harvest is gathered home!’” 
“s | | What of the eve, Marie? What of the eve, Virgine? 
| | “ Set these flowers in my hair. “ Here let me weep and pray, 
k | In my closet all unseen ; 


Comely: my hair is fine gold, 


I have toiled through those weary years. 
‘ Those weary years,’ did I say? 
| (Their words, not mine) ; you mean Yet the light was shining on, 

} Long ago. Ah, I never dare Though I caught now and then but a ray. 


To think of what might have been. I stood erelong in the dawn 
| | ‘Chose it myself?’ may be. Of a day, grand, perfect, and whole ; 


Or ever they loved to praise 
The glorious gold of my hair 


| 
€ | My cheeks are as rose-tinged snow ; 
)- | All men shall crave to behold I have giv’n my soul the lie; 
d | My beauty. Forth let us go. I have stray’d from the path Christ trod, , 
e | = Here will we sit in the glare, Yet prayer brings sweet rest to me— i 
e | While the music surges and dies. Brings a whisper holy and low: 

| Darling, am I not fair? ‘Though your sins as scarlet be, 
d Am I not sweet in your eyes ?” They shall yet be as white as snow.’” 
a What of the past, Marie? What of the past, Virgine? 
ie “You speak of the long dead days, ““O, sorrows and struggles and tears! 
p | Or ever men knew of me, To all, save my God, unseen, 

| 





Sometimes I wish—but nay, And a peace, such as angels know, 


Naught else could have been for me Swept over my fainting soul, 
So utterly sweet and gay.” And I knelt with my head bowed low.” 

What of the end, Marie? What of the end, Virgine? 

What, when your struggles are o’er? 


| 
| “ When I am gray and old? 
“The end of strife, do you mean? 


When my beauty is gone from me ? 
When my lovers are all grown cold? The step to the other shore? 
I shall die before these things be. Ah, I love to think of the last, 


And what of the end? Shall we weep? Of rest for the wandering feet 
Soon we must tire of the glee, That have toiled in the mire and the dust 


Soon we must fain find sleep. Of the world’s wild turmoil and heat. 











One day we must all lielow; > ’T will be changing the cross for the crown; 

But we shall have had our spell. The chains of clay will be riven; 
Hush ; never speak of death now.” And we'll stand above Sin’s dreaded frown. 
| + + . Ay, but if death means hell? The end? Why, the end means heaven.” 
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PICTORIAL FALSEHOODS. 


BY REV. D. W. HAMMOND. 


HERE is a vast power in pictures for either 

good or evil. Théy speak to the eye louder 

than an orator can speak to the ear. Bad 
pictures will arouse the corrupt passions quicker 
than the ribald harangue of a rake; and they are 
properly prohibited by law. Religious pictures 
affect some minds more than an eloquent ser- 
mon, and for this reason the Roman Catho- 
lic Church early introduced them into their 
churches, where they soon became objects of 
veneration. It is said that Count Zinzendorf, 
one of the early leaders of the Moravians, owed 
much of his religious fervor to the casual sight 
of a picture of the crucifixion with this inscrip- 
tion: “All this for thee. How much for me ?” 
The hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt, which were 
substituted for both letters and words, were 
simple and compound pictorial representations 
of persons and things, and they were all blended 
and connected with the national religion, and 
the priesthood used them to sustain their power 
over the people. Doctrinal pictures frequently 
make such impressions on the minds of chil- 
dren that they have much to do in making them 
steadfast believers in a particular creed. Take 
for illustration the subject of baptism. The 
Baptists insert representations of the adminis- 
tration of this ordinance in their books and 
Sunday-school papers, in which the subjects 
are being immersed. On the other hand, the 
Pedobaptists illustrated the same thing with 
pictures in which the subjects are being either 
sprinkled or poured. And the children, looking 
at these pictures from week to week, finally get 
them transferred from the paper, and vividly 
impressed on their memories ; and they go far 
toward shaping their doctrinal belief in later 
years. Thus, to the oft-repeated assertion, that 
nothing can be found in the Bible in favor of 
sprinkling, a negro once replied that his Bible 
contained something on the subject, and at 
once turned to a picture of John the Baptist 
sprinkling Jesus. He was illiterate, but he 
could read pictures. 

Now, we do not regard this practice of the 
religious sects as reprehensible ; for if it is 
right for a parent to hold to a certain tenet, it 
is right for him to teach it to his child, and, if 
possible, so train him up in his own faith that 
when he is old he will not depart from it. And 
if this can be best accomplished by the use of 
pictures, they should be used; and for this 
reason we commend the use of picture-papers 
to illustrate sermons to children, and Bible- 
lessons for infant classes. But in order to have 





ta 
a picture accomplish a real and lasting good, it 
must be a true representation of what it pur- 
ports todescribe. An artist may tell as Positiye 
a falsehood with his brush as an orator can 
with his lips. It is true that, in sketching 
Scripture subjects, where the sacred authors 
have not been minute in their description, the 
artist has a perfect right to regulate the drapery 
according to his own fancy. But the picture 
should never contradict the Scripture account, 
or the facts of nature or history. And the re- 
ligious teacher should institute as careful a cen. 
sorship over the pictures which are placed in 
the hands of his pupils as he does over the 
books they read. A slight deviation fronr facts 
in a picture may not be regarded as worthy of 
notice; but why should it be allowable on can- 
vas when it is prohibited on paper’? Why should 
the pen be required to observe the truth, and 
the brush be allowed unlimited license? We 
seriously think that a reform is demanded in 
this particular. We invite attention to a few 
instances of pictorial misrepresentations, and 
the list might be extended almost ad infinitum, 

In one of our quarto Bibles, we have a full- 
page illustration of Abraham’s dismissal of 
Hager and Ishmael. The scene is laid in front 
of a large house, built of immense hewn stone, 
erected in modern style; while the Scriptures 
perpetually keep the fact before us that Abra- 
ham dwelt in a tent, to typify the fact that he 
was merely a sojourner on earth. 

We have frequently seen pictures of Daniel 
in the lion’s den, in which the prophet was rep- 
resented as a young man of about twenty years; 
while all the chronologies, together with the 
Scripture account, go to show that he must 
have been well advanced in years when that 
event took place. 

In the ordinary representations of the Lord’s- 
supper, the communicants are seated on benches 
around a table similar to those in modern use; 
while it is next to certain that they were reclin- 
ing on couches, while the bread and wine were 
placed on a cloth spread upon the floor instead 
of a table. 

A large picture of the prodigal son wasting 


his father’s substance, has the prodigal and his 


companions all clad in garments cut and made 
in modern style, which is evidently about as far 
as it well could be from the facts. : 

On one of the pictorial “Lives of Christ,” 
put up in the map form, is a representation of 
Jesus among the doctors. He is there repre- 
sented as a person of about eighteen years of 
age. Contiguous to this is another picture of 
Jesus, in a carpenter’s shop, assisting Joseph to 
illustrate his obedience to his parents, according 
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| to Luke ii, 51. 
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In this second picture, Jesus is 
represented as being several years younger than 
in the former one, while the Scripture account 
of his conversation with the doctors says that 
| it occurred when he was twelve years old, and 
| his obedience is recorded as an after event. 

The illustrations in “Cassell’s Bible” are 
| wsually very correct. Nevertheless, if we are 
| not greatly mistaken, there are some egregious 
| blunders in his list. Turn, for instance, to the 
| plagues of Egypt. The frogs are represented 
as being as large as men. One of them has 
sprung like a tiger upon the shield of a soldier, 
who is dispatching it with a dagger. Others 
are being killed with battle-axes, which are 
raised high over the heads of the men, as 
though to kill a frog would require a blow heavy 
enough to knock down an ox. Squads of per- 
sons are seen fleeing Lefore the reptile army, 
| as if pursued by’wolves. In the picture of the 
| plague of locusts, the locusts are represented 
| as being one-fourth the size of Moses; and 
| allowing Moses to have weighed one hundred 
| and eighty pounds, the locusts would, according 
| to the picture, have weighed forty-five pounds. 
| Surely, the plagues of Egypt were serious 
plagues indeed. 

If our space would allow, we could illustrate 
our subject with an almost endless number of 
| yeferences to Sunday-school and other juvenile 
| books. But we will dismiss the subject with 
| the earnest hope that some of our city artists 
will embrace an early opportunity of spending 
a year in the country, where they can observe 
how rural business matters are transacted ; 
' and then they will not represent teamsters 
| driving oxen on the offside, with the whip in 
the left-hand, or men making maple-sugar in 
the middle of Winter, when the snow is three 
feet deep. 











| 
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| MY THREE MISSIONS. 
| 


BY MISS ELIZA WOODWORTH. 





| NOR several years the belief has dwelt in 
| my mind that I had three special literary 
| “missions” to accomplish. First, to prove 
that the Falls of Niagara did not require a 
| Jength of a hundred million years in which to 
| wear back from Lake Ontario to their present 
| site. “ Second, that there is a certain infinitesi- 
mal point in the eye where sight ends, and light 
| produces no effect. And, third, that the women 
| of ancient times, in civilized nations, held the 
| same high relative social position in reference 

to man, that they do now in enlightened ones. 


whenever I could find time in which to venti- 
late either one of my three originalities. Find 
time! Ah, there’s the secret of my undoing. 
While I have failed to find it—paused to first do 
this, that, and the other little contemptible nonen- 
tity—others have stepped in and appropriated all 
of my originalities, save the woman one. These 
“ons” have consisted in such utterly fameless 
performances as usually fall to the lot of a min- 
ister’s daughter ; namely, itinerating with the 
family from place to place, sometimes because 
we were wanted, and sometimes because we 
were not; receiving and returning hundreds of 
calls, being ill therefor ; laboriously dusting the 
parlors every morning—when I might have 
seized upon a little leisure, in which to develop 
and become famous—to meet the carping eye 
of some Mrs. Fastidious, who is always the 
wife of one of my father’s principal trustees ; 
attending, and holding my peace at, innumer- 
able mite societies ; deferentially suggesting to 
all sorts of wooden-headed young people at 
Christmas-tree paroxysms ; cutting over my old 
dresses; acting as a “supply” to the Bible- 
classes, which position requires hours of study- 
ing up every week—for when J teach a class, 
that class instantly forsakes its senses, .each 
member wishing to discuss some long inter- 
nally ruminated problem of the most vital impor- 
tance, and on the solution of which, to witness 
the zeal manifested, one might suppose the 
soul’s salvation depended, such as, What sort, 
of a mark was that placed on Cain’s forehead ? 
Where was the Land of Nod? How many 
cherubim are there? What relation was Isaac 
to his wife? What kind of a fish was it that 
swallowed Jonah? and, above all, What did 
the Witch of En-dor see? 

While my years have been consumed in do- 
ing the above, a change has passed over the 
spirit of the dream of geologists ; and were I 
now to furnish my data, and elaborate my rea- 
sons for firmly believing in the comparatively 
swift recession of our mighty cataract, people 
would not even lift their eyebrows, when I 
always intended to flash it upon them like a 
meteor! In vain have I treasured up wisdom, 
in vain collated the testimony of the natives 
of that interesting locality; in vain “bawled” 
scores of interrogatives in the ears of numer- 
ous “ Revolutioners” and ancient females, each 
deaf as an echoless post; in vain waited in pa- 
tient silence, far rivaling Job’s after the speech 
of Bildad the Shuhite, while they fumbled 
about in the “archives of memory ” for the de- 
sired information ; and in vain clambered about 
the rocks at the risk of my neck, “sighted” 





I have all along felt immense gratification in 
| wiew of the fame which would accrue to me 
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the soldiery at Youngstown, and borne with the 
curious manners of the Canucks on the other 
side—in vain, in vain. It is Ichabod ; my glory 
is taken from me. The new class of geologists 
are not ministers’ daughters; they have “found 
time,” and spoken first. 

The eye-business has been taken out of my 
hands altogether. Sundry experiments, made 
with my own eyes at odd moments out of the 
crack of an outside door—said crack being so 
situated as to admit of “sighting” from it be- 
tween the trunks of a mighty horse-chestnut 
and a smooth, round porch-pillar, at individuals 
passing in the street—had led me to the conclu- 
sion that there. was a minute section of the 
retina where light failed to produce any reflec- 
tion; no image could be formed there. Now, 
here was an interesting discovery. It was my 
discovery. It ought to have made me famous ; 
but it didn’t. And why? Simply because I 
had no anatomical knowledge. I could not 
properly word my discovery. But, you say, I 
might have announced it in common language, as 
I have now done. Well, I did. I drove over 
to the family doctor’s, and announced it. The 
family doctor happened to be one of the shal- 
low-eyed, astonished, watery order. ’Tisa rare 
genus. Imagine me expatiating with breathless 
ardor and glowing eloquence on the astounding 
results of my experiments with the door-crack 
to an animal of this stamp. The worst glances 
for quenching enthusiasm come out of these 
inch-deep eyes. Such persons are invariably 
“surprised” that you think your subject of the 
least importance. And, in short, I grew quite 
ashamed, before the interview was over, of my 
mental obfuscation in exposing before that di- 
luted being my inward hopes, my vaulting am- 
bition to be known as the discoverer of some- 
thing while 1 lived on the earth, and my nu- 
merous long and intolerable squintings, which 
had run me the risk of becoming cross-eyed 
for life. I returned home feeling duly meek 
and foolish. I resolved to be silent until I 
could “find time” in which to master a suffi- 
cient number of jaw-breaking words, into whose 
dire embrace I could force my discovery, and 
worthily present it in print to the delighted 
public. For you must not suppose that, because 
I recognized the doctor’s opinion of the little- 
ness of my discovery—a mole could have seen 
it—and regretted that I had paraded it before 
him, I failed to justly gauge him. O, | knew 
that Ae was of no consequence! I reflected 
that very possibly he did not know but my 
discovery was already known to all medical 
men saving himself; so that, in such a case, it 
was no discovery at all, according to his watery 
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intellect ; and that, moreover, he would certain] 
think that, if it was a discovery, it was of no 
moment; that probably, and on the whole, he 
did not know that all other doctors did not 
know that the retina was partially Opaque. And 
if any one thinks that my reflections were 
slightly mixed, or savored of tautology, let him 
attribute it to the confusing effect of dwelling 
upon such diverse subjects as an important dis- 
covery and an unimportant man. Still, I was 
shrewd enough to perceive that I could never 
make a strong impression upon the physiolog. 
ical minds of even the brightest of physicians, 
until I could wreathe about the fact some of their 
professional shibboleths. As to the particular 
words with which I would spike and bristle and 
otherwise adorn my discovery in print—when- 
ever I could get time to collect and spell them 
out—I was not especially anxious, only so that 
they should be of sufficient length and “ thun- 
dering sound.” For it was, and is, my solemn 
opinion, confirmed by many observations on 
diverse sorts of doctors, that they apply these 
portentous combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants anywhere and every-where, without the 
least reference to their appropriate places about 
the human system. 

Who has not observed that each medical 
man of his acquaintance has a certain select 
number of agonizing nouns that he delivers 
with an oracular air, and also with a slow care, 
on special occasions for self-aggrandizement? 
No matter what the subject or object—man, 
woman, or child ; head, chest, lungs, liver, limbs, 
heart, hands, or feet—out they come. Now, it 
is my belief, based on this curious phenomenon, 
that each several medicus carefully trains his 
“jaws,” so that they may safely roll, revolve, 
writhe,. and twist, so far as such obstinately 
constructed bones can, and thereby assist his 
amazed tongue in articulating a limited quantity 
of these dire syllables, while, like a prudent 
man, he carefully abstains from attempting oth- 
ers to which they are unaccustomed. 

However this may be, ignorance of their 
professional jargon worked my ruin in the eye- 
business. Had I but known even a dozen of 
their barbarous, manganesous, turgent terms, 
all would now be well, and I would be famous, 
But while I waited to get a week’s time to 
devote to the labor of selecting and spelling 
them, another genius, in a distant part of” the 
world, experimented, discovered my discovery ; 
and, being a physician, and having already a 
few lock-jaws on hand with which to make its 
advent impressive, he took my naked infant 
Fact, swathed and bound it with the aforesaid, 
and paraded it in the medical journals, from 
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whence it was reparaded in newspapers, for the 
benefit of the vulgar public, through the whole 
civilized world. Innocently musing round out- 
of-doors one day, I idly picked up a torn scrap 
of paper, and dreamily began to read its few 
sentences. There it was! To my unspeakable 
disgust, this bit of pitiless print had the face to 
announce that a French savant had chanced 
upon my discovery ; and I had the mortification 
of reading his praises when I should have been 
perusing my Own. Again was Ichabod written 
upon my banner. Again I was an honorless 
discoverer. My disappointment was deep, bit- 
ter, and greatly enhanced by the frivolous though 
fatal cause. 

I stated when I began that I had long believed 
that I had three literary “missions” to accom- 
plish. Now, Providence has taken two of them 
from me. Very likely you think it egotistical 
in me to think that Providence took them. As 
| though I were too small and insignificant a per- 
son for any special dispensations. But suppose 
I had written my geological article, and therein 
overturned the whole modern system of the 
rock, bone, and dust men; caused an upheaval 
in their mental arrangements ; forced them to re- 
| adjust every atom of knowledge they possessed ; 
to reject thousands of ludicrous “guesses ;” to 
imbibe new ideas by the million,—ah! would I 
| have been too small and insignificant for special 

providential dispensations then? I trow not. 

Every clergyman in the land, from Maine to 

Florida, from Massachusetts to Alaska, would 

have said in his heart: This remarkable young 

woman’s father was fore-ordained from all eter- 

nity to preach a year at Niagara Falls. While 

residing there, her attention was drawn to the 
| singular discrepancy existing between the tes- 
| timonies of the venerable men and women of 
| that locality, and the theories of modern geol- 
| ogists—for the most part a Moses-defying race. 
| She entered upon a course of investigation ; 
| her brilliant mind found and seized the clew 
| through which she was providentially destined 
| to unravel the mysteries pertaining to the com- 
| parative antiquity of the rock-worn channel of 
| the wonderful cataract—a discovery reaching 
| to, and modifying, the utmost bounds of the 
| abused science of geology. O, I would not have 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


been an egotist then, if I had talked about 
Providence! Even English geologists, that stiff- 
necked clique, would have first sneered, then 
stormed, and finally ended their inevitable pro- 
gramme of “manners” by gingerly lauding me 
to the skies; and in gushing France I would 
have been a very paragon of erudition. The 


| have given me quite the Bohemian air. I would 





retina discovery, superadded to all this, would: 





have been regarded as one who, beside her sur- 
passing acquirements in geological science, had 
yet leisure to turn aside occasionally and wan- 
der in pleasant by-paths of knowledge just for a 
recreation. And those Bohemian people have, 
somehow, such an aristocratic aroma about 
them! But alas! I have missed of all these 
delightful things. Why should I vex my soul 
by calling up my two Ichabods? Still, when I 
am meekly dusting the furniture of a morning, 
or “managing” of an afternoon—by a fearful 
sacrifice of time and temper and a dispropor- 
tional development of my inventorial faculties— 
to make my old cloak look a third as well as 
Angelica Maria’s new one, I often inly con- 
gratulate myself, in spite of all disappointments, 
when I remember how near I have twice come 
to being famous. That I am not, is, as I said, 
owing to the grievous ordinance of Providence. 
That Providence doomed me to be a minister’s 
daughter. If I had been a butcher’s daughter, 
or a farmer’s daughter, or a merchant’s or a 
mechanic's daughter, I could visibly, and in the 
face of all the earth, have accomplished my 
missions. Even if I had been an ordinary 
servant-girl, and worked out for two dollars a 
week, I could have secured leisure in which: to 
have elaborated them. But alas! I am a serv- 
ant of servants. If I had been only a servant 
per sé, 1 might have written whole pamphlets 
during my “out” evenings. I might have em- 
ployed some of those numberless hours of day- 
light, in which help do nothing but dawdle—so 
as to make the minimum of work which it pleases 
them to do, stretch through the whole day—in 
sighting through door-cracks and key-holes. I 
would have found service at a doctor’s, and 
picked up his shibboleths at odd intervals, as I 
might have chanced to overhear them; and then 
I could have embellished my retina discovery 
with them. Ah yes: it might have been; it 
might have been ! 

Let no one intimate that indolence, and not 
Providence, was the cause of my failure. No, 
sir. It may require time and force to start me; 
but when once I get a-going, I move with the 
momentum characteristic of weightiest Lodies. 
My temperament is the phlegmatic nervous- 
bilious. Our family understand it, I assure 
you. They would no more dream of pitting 
their inertia against my resistlessness, after | 
am under way, than they would dream of block- 
ading the cataract with a pebble. Yet, magni 
nominis umbra, This only is mine: “ ‘The 
shadow of a mighty name.” 

However, I have one mission Jeft—a mission 
which I regard as of far more importance than 
the data of the cataract’s travels or the Bohe- 
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mian eye-business. And here let me premise 
that, being of delicate health and a reticent 
disposition, I was mainly educated in my fa- 
ther’s study, among huge volumes of. sermons, 
old folios, quaintly illustrated, board-bound 
books, and flimsily covered muslin modern ones. 
Sitting unnoted in my little chair, I listened to 
many a tremendous discussion between brother 
ministers, on ali sorts of weird subjects, and all 
varieties of possible and impossible beliefs. 
There I heard whole pages read from new 
divines, on total depravity, and rarely, from old 
divines, on infant damnation. The holding of 
the latter “doctrine” ought, in my humble 
view, to suffice for firmly establishing any one’s 
belief in the former without further argument. 
I learned what Calvinism and Arminianism 
were; and, before I was a dozen years old, I 
could have split deftly, and to the conviction 
of any reasonable mortal, the fine hairs of fore- 
ordination and foreknowledge. There, too, I 
heard young ministerial fledgelings—“ the boys,” 
as my father called them—swiftly settle, to their 
own eminent satisfaction, those profound prob- 
lems before which the angels probably pause a 
few thousand years. There, also, I heard the 
ancients talked of almost as familiarly, and with 
as personal an interest, as though they were 
living individuals—people mingling in our daily 
lives—bone of our bones, flesh of our flesh. The 
atmosphere of my father’s study was warm with 
the breath of the grand old monarchs of thought. 
There was nothing hazy or visionary about the 
far-distant ages in which they lived. Yet this 
old-world life had in its midst a mighty chasm ; 
in its light, a darkness that could be felt; in its 
teeming life, a ghastly death, This chasm 
yawned, this darkness fell, this death rose 
ghastly, like Banquo’s bloody head, whenever 
I thought of woman. Where and what were 
the women of this ancient world? Out of it 
came mighty men of war, kings, priests, poets, 
philosophers, sculptors. Where were their 
wives, sisters, daughters? ‘Why, there was 
Xanthippe and Sappho;” onea scold, one a sui- 
cide. Were there, then, no gentle mothers, no 
charming sisters, no affectionate daughters ? 
only women whose tongues were like a sharp 
sword? Were there none who were tender 
poets or teachers? only women who fiercely 
flung themselves from high rocks? Was there 
no love, no romance, no sacredness of domestic 
life, in those ages, otherwise so full of beauty 
and thought? No: woman was but the dull 
panderer to man’s selfish pleasures. She was 
his worse than servant, his lower than slave. 
In her, the ineffable image was blotted out. 
Her conscience slept. Her soul was dead. This 
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is what was taught me when a child. [t is 
taught still, by press and pulpit and orator, 

dt is not true/ Facts warrant no such cop. 
clusion. History, million-tongued, utters a 
united voice against it. Prejudice alone, ang 
partial and misrepresentative translations of 
old authors, growing out of the prejudice, has 
established it. In no country, highly civilized, 
where woman has occasionally attained the po- 
sition of queen or empress, has she been Sys- 
tematically and thoroughly oppressed. The 
splendor of her life, and the grandeur of her 
death, have often been equaled only by the 
highest examples which history gives us of 
man’s success and man’s fortitude. And es- 
pecially do I disbelieve and denounce the low, 
almost beastly, condition of heart and intellect, 
ascribed to the woman of old. From that royal 
mother who, when her son, after betraying his 
country, fled for refuge to the temple from which 
it was not lawful to force him, threw, in “proud 
anguish,” the first stone against the door that 
was to be blocked until he died of starvation, 
to the great-souled Aspasia and Hypatia; to 
the powerful Sibylline Oracles; to the chaste 
Lucretia; to the lowly wives of lowly men,— 
woman’s ancient record is as spotless, consid. 
ering the prevailing type of civilization, as it is 
to-day. 

I lay down the proposition, holding the gist 
of my third mission; That the moral and 
social position of woman among the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, was, relatively, 
as high as it now is among the English, French, 
and Germans. When I say relatively, I mean 
relative to man: the women of different eras 
are not related to each other so closely as to 
man. Taking these three nations as the rep- 
resentative peoples of historical antiquity, I as- 
sert that there is nothing in all that history, 
fairly considered, disproving my proposition. 
True, the women of those ages were not as 
obvious and ascendant as man. When were 
they ever? But whether Egyptian or Greek or 
Roman—yea, whether Hebrew or Assyrian or 
Persian—the woman of the past had her own 
lofty place in private life and in the great world. 
She was ever, and ever will be, the conserver 
of her own strength ; she lived out largely her 
own thoughts and temperament ihen, as now. 
Was Cleopatra a slave to any save herself? 
Whom did Semiramis serve? Whose minion 
was Zenobia? In what bondage, social or po- 
litical, did the brilliant and august mother of 
Nero live? Feared Fulvia any thing, when 
she thrust her golden bodkin through Cicero’s 
tongue? or the haughty Jezebel, her Hebrew 
counterpart, when she led her royal spouse to 
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the feet of her gods? “ But,” cries Prejudice, 
«these examples work against your proposition. 
Every one of these women was finally crushed 
by man.” Excellent. I knew you would say 
so, and therefore I choose these very exam- 
ples. They suffered no privation, no pain, no 
death, because they were cai i they 
were weak. But they suffered as man in the 
same ages suffered. Like man, they were strong 
or distinguished ; like him, they met reverses. 

True? Jezebel was thrown from a wall, and 
devoured by dogs; but her husband lay dying 
of Jehu’s arrow in Megiddo. Fulvia wasted 
away under neglect, as she deserved ; but was 
Cicero in a cheerful plight when she held his 
bloody head upon her knees? Agrippina was 
assassinated; what became of Nero? The 
Queen of the East lost her empire; so have 
scores of kings. Semiramis resigned her crown; 
so also have crowned men. Cleopatra poisoned 
herself, since all was lost, and there was nothing 
left but to die ; but she was buried by the side 
of Antony. 

Passing for an instant from prose to poem, 
which of the Homeric group of women was 
man’s bond-slave or dupe? Fair Helen forsook 
her kingly husband for a foreign prince; and, 
so far from considering a man’s loss of his wife 
a trifling matter, Grecian ‘heroes raged round 
Troy ten years. Thousands of Trojans were 
slain, because the dame was held within the 
walls of the imperial city. Did Paris give her 
up? Not a bit of shat. For her sake, noble 
Hector perished, and Ajax fell. And when at 
last the struggle ended, Ulysses, in search of 
his own land, went sailing, sailing on, for years, 
losing himself by his absurd navigation among 
very awkward islands ruled by sirens (a siren is 
a woman), until he reached his beloved home. 
To find whom? His beloved wife, Penelope, 
one of the most beautiful memories of the 
olden time! 

But it is not my purpose, in this paper, to 
attempt an elaboration of my views of the an- 
cient woman question. Such is the obstinacy 
of the public in reference to this long-held and, 
to man, precious prejudice, that to induce it to 
replace the silly bigotry by a sound belief, will 
require a volume of my most eloquent, logical, 
and lucid prose. I shall do it; that is, I shall 
write it, as soon as I can find time. Mean- 
while, I do zow and here announce to thie afore- 
said obstinate public the theory expressed in 
the foregoing pages, in reference to the ancient 
woman question, to be my own personal prop- 
erty. I wish to give uotice of my entire pro- 
prietorship in said theory and belief. It is my 
sole remaining mental treasure; it holds the 


germ of my third mission. While I wait for 
time and tide, let no sleepless New Englander 
or fidgety Frenchman steal it, as they value an 
unsullied reputation. This article is my wit- 
ness as to priority of discovery, and ventilation 
of the same. 

I am now waiting for a third Ichabod to be 
inscribed upon my banner; and while I wait, I 
will, after the manner of all dwellers in the 
country, condescend to “give a little advice.” 
But, unlike the samples of that article tendered 
me with astonishing generosity by the natives 
of the neighboring hamlet, on all subjects of 
which they are densely ignorant, my advice has 
at least the merit of being thoroughly under- 
stood by its giver, and it shall take the old- 
fashioned form of a moral. If you have any 
thing to do, do it. Let none bear away your 
laurels while you wait to perform non-essentials, 
which you fancy duties. If you are one of 
those unfortunate beings who feel that. they 
have a “mission” to accomplish, go straight- 
way and fulfill it. If you are doubly unfortu- 
nate in being a minister’s wife or daughter, 
drop the dusting and calling; forget that the 
language holds that horrid word, “economy ;” 
ignore the demands of Mrs. Fastidious, though 
she be twenty times the wife of a trustee, and 
work your work. It will cause immense dis- 
turbances. It will be like one of the signs in 
the Apocrypha to your family, and especially to 
your neighborhood, It will be as though the 
solid alluvial crust on which you stand, had 
suddenly yawned asunder, and a projection 
from the tertiary formation, or the old granite, 
had pierced up. It will move your heaven and 
your earth. Well, let them move. They will 
moan and groan and shiver, and give signs of 
woe generally. Nevermind. Work your work. 
Do your duty by yourself and by your own 
nature, and He who made you fo be what you 
are, will acquit you as to other people and other 
things. 





A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. 


BY EMMA G. WILBUR. 


Preis RUSKIN says to womankind (and 
he is her noblest champion): “ Queens you 
~“} must always be—queens to your lovers ; 
queens to your husbands and your sons ; queens 
of higher mystery to the world beyond. . . . 
But alas! you are too often idle and careless 
queens, grasping at majesty in the least things, 
while you abdicate it in the greater.” His judg- 
ment seems, in these latter days of woman’s- 





rights excitement, to be verified; yet the close 
i observer may see in this turmoil and strife only 
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the desire for a greater usefulness, the thirsting 
for'a fullness of existence, for which women 
crave, and which some vainly imagine may 
come in with political advancement. Lately a 
speculative mind seems characteristic of woman, 
and though it may keep her silent, as it does 
man, it makes her sad. She never can solve 
the problems of social evils by any exercise of 
thought, and the only hope for her seems to be 
what Browning says, “For women there is no 
good but love.” Only when the heart comes 
uppermost will fantasies cease to trouble her, 
or when the head and hands are busy with 
some ennobling pursuit. These latter may lead 
high, lonely lives, and yet be so devoted to art, 
literature, or science that they shall feel no sac- 
rifice, so far as the other sex is concerned. 
Better that a woman be lonely in life than that 
she love unworthily; such a life is second in 
happiness and holiness to that of a perfect mar- 
riage. , 

“ A woman's life is a wonderful thing, 

A yearning, hungering, questioning 

Outstretching toward the infinite ; 


Wearing her womanhood like a crown, yet holding 
Her pilgrim-staff of duty.” 


She may be wavering as the shadows of the 
aspen-leaf, yet she is also a ministering angel ; 
her brain may be full of odd quirks and fancies, 
yet her heart is full of sympathy ; she may pat- 
ronize worth, but she is all the same Lady Boun- 
tiful. And with all her willfullness and wayward- 
ness, her extravagance and pride, she is always 
struggling toward the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. ’Tis true there are exceptions, yet 
they only prove the rule. There are Lady 
Macbeths ; yet they must first pray, as did she, 
to be “unsexed.” 

Woman has long been reprehended for her 
love of dress ; yet she dresses to please man, as 
well as satisfy her intuitive ideas of the laws of 
harmony. She only satisfies the demand. He 
can not wear silk and velvet, curls and feathers; 
hence he gratifies his eye and displays his taste 
in the adornment of his wife and daughters. 
To be sure, the Jatter are not at all averse to 
this ; indeed, since they have been given an inch, 
they have taken an ell; yet they were not orig- 
inally to blame, and the consequences are no 
more than might have been expected. Now 
we hear them prating about the good old times 
when women wore calico gowns, spun, wove, 
and knitted. In those days, also, men wore 
smock-frocks, sewed the seed with the hand, 
and gathered it with a sickle; yet brain-work 
has clone away with this muscular work, and 
now machines do our work. Furthermore, 
should the Old-fashioned Girl, however attract- 


—— 


| ive in Miss Alcott’s book, make her appearance 


at a party, she would figure @ /a wall-flower ; 
while the Girl of the Period, in ruffles, crimps 
curls, and laces, would be surrounded by ad. 
mirers. It needs little discrimination to see 
that well-dressed women are the leading spirits 
every-where ; and this is as it should be. 

Woman is queen vb divine right, and though 
man be her prime minister, yet she is always 
sovereign, and ministers in the holy of holies, 
while he remains in the outer temple. And 
would you degrade her by offering her the bal- 
lot? Would you make your queen a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water? You have crowned 
woman as your ideal with your love; will you 
that she should throw aside the diadem, and 
abdicate her throne? And would you, O foolish 
virgins, accept an empty title that will as surely 
prove your ruin as did a false claim cause the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey ? 

Man has built cities, founded empires, con- 
quered even the elements ; yet he, in turn, has 
been conquered by your love and loveliness, 
and glad to lay his best at your feet. Because 
of this priceless gift, no woman has a right to 
live a vapid, useless life, any more than a queen 
has the right to have nothing but festivities at 
court. Hersubjects havea claim upon her that 
can in no possibile way be set aside. She must 
always be strong in the right: her dominion is 
the minds and hearts of those around her, and 
she must teach them lessons of the charity that 
thinketh no evil, the perseverance that recog- 
nizes no obstacle—where the goal is a worthy 
one—and the purity which keeps the soul un- 
spotted from the world; else it had been better 
for her if she had never been born. She needs 
not be, like Joan d’Arc, an armed warrior, but 
she must guide the hand that rul - the State. 
She no longer raves as did Cass 1..ra, yet her 
prophesies are as earnestly he: 2d; nor needs 
she preach, as men call it, except by her life. 
She is a Sphinx, inscrutable even to herself; 
an Isis, whose veil never man lifted ; a Madonna, 
most.pure, most honored, most holy, the em- 
bodiment of the grandest ideal. 

But alas! there are so many idle and careless 
queens, who care more for the crown than the _ 
dignity it symbolizes, more for the golden scep- 
ter than the justice it represents; who are so 
concerned about the state of Borrioboala-Gha 
that they neglect their families. Consequently 
Caddy, with an eye for display, taking glitter for 
gold, and with no mother’s keen sagacity and 
sure instructions to guide her through the 
Scylla and Charybdis of a young girl’s first 
glimpse of the world, meets and marries a 





| dashing young scape-grace, and is miserable 
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for life. Thus, by the sin of the mother, her 
child is linked through life to an unworthy man, 
and she proves by experience that, to be happy, 
one must marry something more than a curled 
mustache, seal ring, and ivory cane. Poor 
child! she must expiate the fault of a mother; 
would that the punishment might fall upon the 
deserved head! 

I have heard a mother discourse volubly upon 
the downtrodden condition of her sex, calling 
them slaves, serfs, etc.; and when I pointed to 
a fine family of boys and girls, and asked her 
if her power was not unlimited over those im- 
mortal souls, and why she wanted a broader 
field than to train them into noble men and 
women, she replied she had done all she could— 
saw them properly clothed and fed, sent them 
to school and church ; and there she considered 
her duty ended. No wonder that her gentle, 
sensitive girls brought no confidence to her 
unsympathetic heart ; that her proud, high- 
spirited boys often wandered into by and for- 
bidden paths, when they had no mother’s hand 
to curb, guide, and rule them. 

Nothing gives young people such a vantage- 
ground in society as an amiable, brilliant, and 
| sensible mother. Under the shadow of her 

wing, the neophyte is safe, and will escape perils 

by night and by day. This is what the mother 
must be to her children. They must see her 
| sought after in society, feel that her feet have 
| traveled the path they are entering; that she 
| wnderstands their weakness, and from her stores 
of experience and love she will strengthen and 
encourage them. This is not an easy thing for 
woman to do. The capacity only is born in her. 

The art of high living is like all other arts, it 

must be learned and practiced with incessant 

care. 

Ah, if the world did but know the strength 
and salvation for its fallen races that lie dor- 
mant in the dormant powers of its young girls, 
it would extend unto them the right-hand of 
fellowship! And if girls only knew the extent 
of their own power, how noble, ‘consoling, and 
helpful they might be, and how weary eyes and 
burdened hearts might be cheered by the fra- 
grance of their unfolding youth, they would be 
less flippant, less careless, less false to thems 
selves ! 

The condition of women has always been the 


| test of civilization, as man’s regard for her has 
| always been the test of his manhood. Hence, 


modern Christian manhood is superior to the 
Greek and Roman. In Greece, where Sappho 
sang, and Corinna bore away the lyric palm 
from Pindar, wives were regarded as neces- 
sary evils. Mohammed provided a paradise for 











faithful men, but he probably held the Chinese 
theory of which Huc tells us, that women have 
no souls; or, if they have, so exceeding small 
as not to be worth saving. Chivalry, on the 
other hand, swore by God and its lady. But 
slaves and goddesses have now given place to 
woman, as the universal heart of man knows 
and loves and honors her. He rescued her 
from the exaggerating mists of adulation and 
the degrading mire of passion, and placed her 
upon the solid ground of truth, as God placed 
Eve in the garden, not an houri or a slave, but 
an ennobling companion— 
** A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

But yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 

To quote again from Ruskin, in his little 
work that he quaintly calls “Sesame and Lilies,” 
he says, “Shakespeare has no heroes; he has 
only heroines ;” and he adds, with his usual 
insight, that the catastrophe of every play is 
caused always by the folly of a man, and the 
redemption, if there be any, by the wisdom and 
virtue of a woman, Authors generally draw 
their men with their right hands, and their 
women with their left. But Shakespeare is 
even-handed. In the “ Twelfth Night,” he says 
of women: 

**For, boy, however we may praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and infirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women’s are.” 

Delicacy of fiber, while it is a feminine char- 
acteristic, belongs to many men of the finest 
natures—to all true poets or philosophers. The 
woman must be put out of a man before the 
devil can come in. We hear of the father of 
lies, but of no mother. But while the spirit of 
evil is thus typified as masculine, the great car- 
dinal virtues, as well as graces and muses, are 
symbolized by women. The old rhyme says: 

** Why are the Graces, every one, 
Pictured as women be, * 
If not to show that they in grace 
Do more excel than we ? 
Why are the virtues, every one, 
Pictured as women be, 


If not to show our hearts, they are 
More virtueus than we?”’ 


And in view of all her suffering, her loving 
and serving, of the help and comfort she has 
brought her race; remembering her unselfish- 
ness, her patience and trust, as well as her high 
standard of duty and her purity, we say most 
earnestly, God save the queen ! 
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BETSY TRIGGS ;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 
BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


HOEVER doubts that a higher intelli- 
gence than ours watches over the affairs 
of men, and guides the seemingly aim- 
less current of our lives toward the destiny 
which we each fulfill, must have observed to 
little purpose the ever-varying phenomena of 
human life. Often, where we least expect it, 
we are compelled to acknowledge the guidance 
of an overruling Power; and acts which seem 
to spring alone from our own wills, are often 
but in obedience to the dictates of a higher 
law, which we may not comprehend, and are 
powerless to disobey. This is not always so; 
nor are men ever forced to do evil, save by the 
powers of darkness, which may seem, but only 
seem, to have perfect contrpl. For the All- 
Father never hands over a human soul com- 
pletely to the will of Satan, or deserts it to his 
power when it battles against his temptations. 
But he takes special delight in preparing, for 
those who trust him, sweet surprises, and in 
bestowing from the exhaustless storehouse of 
his grace his choicest gifts, when least expected 
and most highly prized. 
The events of the last chapter had awakened 
a burning curiosity in our minds, which we were 
quite in despair of being able to satisfy; and 
the sudden flight of Mr. George Grandon to 
Europe had convinced us that a deeper mys- 
tery than we had yet unraveled lay at the bot- 
tom of the tangled mass among which we 
groped. Mr. Grandon was now a middle-aged 
gentleman, of very high respectability and great 
wealth; who, as we have before mentioned, had 
married a woman of equal position (who was 
also endowed with a large fortune), and was 
regarded on all hands as a highly prosperous 
and fortunate man. He lived in great luxury 
and elegance in the East End, and had several 
children, all young, who might often be seen 
riding in the park with their mamma and coach- 
man, the admired of all observers. The rob- 
bery committed in his store had, of course, cre- 
ated the most intense excitement, and was fol- 
lowed by the most general congratulations, 
when it was known that the perpetrators of the 
outrage had. been arrested. But, from the first 
moment that Mr. Grandon discovered who the 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
W. E. Hathaway, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
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a 
robbers were, he manifested the most utter in. 
difference with regard to the prosecution; and 
even went so far as to say that he did not be. 
lieve Bully Triggs had any thing more to do 
with it than to receive the goods after they were 
stolen. The whole matter appeared very mys- 
terious to us, and might have remained as 
deeply involved to this day, had not an event 
occurred at this time to throw light upon the 
matter, and to render his course, and some 
other things as well, perfectly clear. 

I was sitting in my room one afternoon (the 
trial was to come off, or to commence, the next 
morning), when I heard Tom rushing up the 
stairs as if something terrible was after him; 
and he came bursting into the room like mad. 

“Why, Tom, what on earth is the matter ?” 
said I. 

“ Matter!” said Tom; “great guns, but I’ve 
made a discovery! Look here,” said he, laying 
down a soiled leather-covered Bible on the table 
before me. 

“Well, what is that?” and I opened it care- 
lessly. “ Nothing more than an old Bible, as I 
see. How old is it?” 

Tom was always mousing about second-hand 
bookstores, and bringing home rare old vol- 
umes, that he lauded to thé skies. For my 
part, commend me to a new book just from the 
press, fragrant of leather and ink. I’ve no 
sort of taste for musty old tomes, worm-eaten 
and dingy as Egyptian mummies. They may 
do well enough for literary people, with costive 
imaginations and sepulchral appetites ; but, with 
Hardscrabble before my eyes and in my mind, 
I’ve no disposition to grope among them. 
‘Tom had brought home so many of this sort, 
however, lately, that I had grown somewhat 
tired of hearing him go into raptures over 
them; and when he Jaid this one down on the 
table, with even more than usual exultation, I 
was a trifle disgusted, and sniffed the moldy 
odor of its binding with considerable contempt. 

“Tl tell you but I’ve made a discovery,” 
said Tom, catching up the book again and be- 
ginning to turn over the leaves. “See here,” 
and he pointed to the blank fly-leaf, on which 
was written “ Julia Goodloe.” 

“What!” said I, immediately sharing his 
surprise. 

“Yes,” said Tom, slapping his hands and 
jumping about, half-mad, “and see here again!” 
and he turned over to the family record of 
births, and pointed to the page where I found 
written: 

“ Betsy Grandon, born in Cincinnati, O., May 
30, 1851. I will name her Betsy for my mother, 
for all she is a child of sorrow and bitter 
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a 
disappointment. Perhaps she will find her way 
back to her, although I never can.” And a 
little further on was the record of the birth of 
Harry Triggs, with the date—three years later— 
and a note which said: “ This boy had better 
never have been born, for his father is one of 
the vilest and most cruel men I ever knew. 
Heaven forbid that he should be like him! O 
God, that I should have come to this! I would 
not dare to write this here, only I know he can 
not read. And I wish to preserve some record 
for my children, that they may know, in after 
years, that their mother was not wholly lost to 
every sense of pride and honor.” 

“ There, turn over the leaf,” said Tom. 

And then I read: “January, 1851. It is a 
very poor record of marriage that I can make 
here; but I was married, nevertheless, to George 
Grandon, on the 3d of October, 1850; but only 
on the condition that the marriage should be 
kept secret for a year, until he became of age, 
and was able to go into business for himself. 
It is very hard for me, and I fear now it was 
not for the best; but I was afraid then, and am 
confident now, that our intimacy is to be fruit- 
ful of trouble. I have separated myself from 
my kind father and mother for his sake, and 
now he has gone to Europe and left me, for I 
do not know how long. I can not go home 
now, but must wait patiently and alone for him 
to come back to me. What if he should never 
come !” 

In June, 1851, there was another entry here, 
as follows: “I am fully convinced that George 
has deserted me. He never writes to me any 
more, and I do not know his address, and can 
not write to him. O Heaven, pity me! I am 
very wretched and miserable and poor. My 
The worst of it is, I 
have lost my marriage certificate; and I begin 
to believe that our marriage was a farce, and 
the minister who pronounced us man and wife 
only a tool to deceive me. George only con- 
sented to have the ceremony performed to pacify 
me, and because I told him if he did not, I 
would certainly expose him and myself too. 
But now I have been away from home nearly a 
year, and have kept my word with him, only to 
be utterly deserted at last. At least, so I fear.” 

Another entry follows this, written six months 
later: ‘ My worst fears are realized at last. I 
have had a line from George telling me that we 
were never really married; that his father will 
never consent to it; and that I must do the best 
I can. He sent me fifty dollars again—this is 
the second time—and says I will never hear 
from him again. It seems to me that I shall 
die of grief. O mother, how I would like to 





lay my head down in your Japand die! I would 
go home, but I can not. It seems to me the 
disgrace would kill me. God pity my child! 
It, at least, is innocent and pure as an angel.” 

Then there was an interval of almost two 
years, and the sad and broken-hearted woman 
again took up the pen. She says: “I have 
been married again—really married this time. 
But Heaven only knows what sort of a husband 
he is to be to me. I suppose I must say he is 
a ‘fast man ;’ but perhaps he will support me; 
and I have grown dead, in the past two years, 
to almost every other sense of need. O, how I 
wish I had gone home at first, after my great 
mistake! Perhaps I might have been happy 
now; but the longer I stay away, the harder it 
seems to me it will be ever to do it. My child 
is a dear, sweet little creature; but I wonder 
she is alive now, after all that I have passed 
through.” 

The next entry, in order of date, is that of 
Harry’s birth; and after that there was only 
one—of his death; the manner of which, she 
says, is too horrible to write down, and even 
past belief. And she adds to this: 

“T wish I could write here that I were dead 
myself, or that I had never been born. Why 
has it happened to me as it has? And yet I 
know it has all followed my first great sin, on 
account of which I can never lift up my head. 
I feel sure that my dear mother, if she is alive, 
would welcome me home with open arms ; and 
father, bless his. heart, he never spoke unkind] 
to me in all my life. But how could I bear to 
carry back to them so great a shame? Only, 
Heaven pity my child and spare her, that she 
need not also suffer for her mother’s sin! My 
only prayer is, that she may find her way back 
to my father’s house; but I can not bear to 
send her now.” 

Thus the record closed. It was written in a 
small, neat hand, with a lead-pencil; and had 
evidently been jotted down, purely to relieve 
an overburdened heart. I read it all, and re- 
read it, and then turned to Tom, saying: 

“Well, Tom, this is a discovery. But how 
glad Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe will be to receive 
this! Where did you find it? It’s worth a 
fortune to Betsy, besides relieving her of the 
idea of being a daughter of Bully Triggs.” 

“Why, I found it in a second-hand book- 
store, of course, among all the precious things 
that most people forget, or turn away from with 
disgust. Say, but was n’t it a find, though ?” 

“Indeed it was, Tom. But don’t you guess 
the reason now why Grandon went to Europe 
with such arush? You see Bully Triggs knows 
all about this probably, and Grandon dared not 
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push him, for fear he would turn on him and 
reveal it.” 

“Very likely. But I never thought of that 
before. My gracious, but how rascality com- 
pounds itself, and goes on doubling up upon a 
man, once in.its meshes, until he dare not call 
his soul his own!” 

“So it does, Tom. But, now I think of it, we 
will make it rather lively for Mr. Grandon too, 
before we get through with this, now. Those 
letters are his, without a doubt; and we must 
manage some way to fetch him back. On what 
steamer did they say he sailed ?” 

“The Austria.” 

“ Well, then, he is still in New York, if, in- 
deed, he has left this city; for the ship does not 
sail until next week. We can get hold of him 
yet, if I am not mistaken. But let us be sure 
that he has really left town first.” 

“T’ll charge myself with that duty,” said 
Tom. “I rather think I’m good in the detec- 
tive business. Don’t know but 1’d better go 
into the service.” 

“Indeed, I don’t know but you had. But 
that makes me think. What do you suppose 
Dwiggins was up to, the morning we caught him 
with the chief of police ?” 

“1 ’ve been thinking about that a good deal, 
and it’s my private gpinion that he meant to 
sell Triggs out. The two men have been so 
afraid of one another for a long time, that they 
scarcely dared to move. That order business 
is what did it, along with the loss of the girl.” 

“How things do unravel themselves! That 
is just what he was up to. And you may be 
sure that that was what made the chief so slow 
about moving. We certainly spoiled a nicely 
put-up job for him, and whittled him out of a 
handsome share in that reward,” said I. 

“And have n’t got it ourselves either,” said 
Tom, evidently annoyed at the fact. 

“ Well, no matter; we ’ve got some good news 
here for Betsy, and Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe, that 
we ought not to keep them waiting for very 
long. Suppose we go right down there with it 
now.” 

Tom answered, “ Very well,” and we set out 
at once; and we were so fortunate as to find 
Frank there with them ; so we were all together 
for the revelation. 

There are scenes which can better be imag- 
ined than described, where the actors are car- 
ried away with a strong emotion that sets de- 
scription at defiance; and that which followed 
was one of them. It would be impossible to 
portray Mrs. Goodloe’s excitement and joy at 
finding Betsy to be really her own granddaugh- 





ter; or to express the delicate feeling shown 


by Betsy herself, as she embraced first her 
grandmother and then her grandfather, and 
kissed them tenderly, as if she had always un- 
derstood their relation, but now met them for 
the first time in all her life. Since the finding 
of the letters, Mr. and Mrs. Goodloe had had 
doubtful hopes aroused that Betsy was really 
their child, but scarcely dared to cherish the 
thought that it would ever really be proved, 
Now it was an established fact, beyond all 
question; as the story not only spoke for itself, 
and Betsy fully recognized the Bible, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodloe both identified the hand. 
writing as being that of their poor, lost daughter 
Julia. 

So the events came round, and all the im- 
portant parts of my story are related. A few 
of my readers, however, may be interested in 
some circumstances which followed, which shall 
find a place in another chapter. It is of no 
consequence to tell how we caught Mr. Grandon 
in New York, and compelled him to do some- 
thing handsome for Betsy, upon which condi- 
tion we let him go; how it all ended by Bully 
Triggs being sent to the gallows, and T. Dwig- 
gins, Esq., going to State-prison for life ; how 
Betsy and her grandparents went back to their 
home, after Grandon had given his daughter 
twenty thousand dollars, in lieu of which we 
agreed to surrender our claim for reward ; how 
Frank betook himself again to his farm, on 
which, however, he did not stay very long, as 
the next chapter will reveal; and how Tom and 
I went back to our work again, and are working 
and living together still (I have just had him 
read over these pages and pronounce them all 
correct), but which arrangement, I fear, is not to 
last long. 

“Why, Frank,” said I, one evening, just be- 
fore he was to start away, “I can’t imagine 
how you can content yourself on a farm, after 
having your education.” 

“Well, to tell the truth,” he answered, “I 
don’t feel that it is just the place for a fellow 
like me, and, after I have made my pile, I intend 
to come in. There really is no place for an 
educated man but in the city, where he can fiad 
congenial company. But to succeed first is my 
motto, and enjoy myself afterward.” 

“ That will do very well, only you must take 
care you don’t grow out of what you are. It 
takes a man ten or twenty years to build up 
generally, and in that time you will be so 
changed we ’ll hardly know you.” 

“That’s a fact,” said he; “and f ’ve thought 
of it, you may be sure. But how world it do 
for me to take a place in Goodloe’s bank: He’s 
made the offer.” 
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“Take it, by all means,” said I. “It’s cap- 
ital.” : 

“Capital in a double sense,” said Tom, with 
a touch of sarcasm; and we all laughed. “ But 
take it any way. 1 would, I do assure you.” 

“Well, we ’ll see,” said Frank. “ But good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, and God bless you, my dear 
fellow.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Tom too, but with a tone 
that trembled slightly. What was the matter? 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
A CHAPTER OF LOVE, 


Ir was seven years ago that the series of 
events began with us, with which the preceding 
chapters have been occupied ; and seven years 
are a good many to young people, just emerging 
from the bloom of youth, and ripening into man- 
hood’s golden prime. There are two periods in 
life when seven years may mark an era more 
important and eventful than all the rest besides: 
the days of blushing hope, which may be long 
deferred until the heart grows sick (but this 
has nought to do with us); or less than seven 
years may seem an age, when the exhausted 
and worn-out form waits for the final change, 
and longs to be away, to revel in new atmos- 
pheres, and mount by other powers to higher 
levels. Whole nations change, and kingdoms 
rise and fall, and even man himself throws off 
his fleshly self, and gathers up a new and 
sometimes better body, every seven years. 

Change is the universal law of nature, and 
we are not surprised to find it every-where ; 
indeed, the wonder often is expressed that things 
remain so long in statu guo. As, for instance, 
when my friends drop in upon me and exclaim : 
“How now? Here in this attic yet? Upon 
my word, I quite expected to have found you 
| settled.” Whereat I can afford to laugh, and 
entertain them with the stories of my friends, 
until I’m quite forgotten. So we must follow 
those whose steps will lead us on through pleas- 
ant paths, flower-bordered, and overhung with 
fragrant blossoms and green buds of promise, 
if we would have our hearts stirred with the 
life-throbs of that charming world that sees 
but pledge of love in every thing of beauty, 
and glows with hope of joy in every day and 
hour that’s yet to be. 

It will be remembered that we found, by Julia 
Goodloe’s Bible, that Betsy’s birthday was May 
30, 1851, and that would make her past fourteen 
when we first found her, and fifteen when she 
returned again to her grandparents’ home as 
their acknowledged daughter. It was found 
that her education had not wholly been neg- 
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lected, and that her mother had taught her to 
read and a little something more ; and the year 
that she had spent, partly in L. in school and 
partly on the prairie, had been wonderfully well 
improved, and marked by great advancement. 
Upon her return to L., it was her parents’ first 
anxiety to place her in school, where she dis- 
played the most gratifying diligence and ability, 
and within a year had so far overcome her early 
disadvantages as to stand fully even with many 
of those of her own age in her classes. This 
result was not accomplished without an extra 
effort, which told upon the color of her cheeks 
a little. But the keener sparkle of her eyes 
atoned for this, and the strengthening of the 
girksh beauty, by more of the woman’s steady 
grace, is a result not to be regretted, even if 
purchased with a loss of a few girlish charms. 
She was ready now to enter the high-school, 
and to contest the honors with her classmates 
on even terms ; and none who knew her doubted 
that she would carry off a high prize any way, 
and take a rank among the first of all. 

So she was fairly settled down at last to her 
life’s preparation, with the first period success- 
fully accomplished, and reaching forth with 
eager earnestness to what might lie before. 
And her life began te be crowded full as any 
school-girl’s, with the episodes that mark their 
happy course and furnish rich material for after 
gossip and reflections, both serious and droll— 
the sleigh-rides, suppers, parties, beaus, and 
wild adventures. And if she even-sbared some 
of the vainer experiences, from which few ever 
quite escape—such as the little jealousies and 
heart-aches, or unintended slights that wound so 
deeply—it would only prove how naturally she 
came into the new life that had opened out 
before her. But all these were as mere ripples 
on the steady current of her life, which pursued 
its course unchecked, and with the very slight- 
est deviation, toward the wished-for goal; and 
all her chiefest energies and thoughts were bent 
upon her studies, save only when she turned 
aside to remember her old friends, and waft to 
them, in the most charmingly sweet epistles, the 
oft-repeated expressions of her gratitude. She 
scarcely ever failed to mention, and with special 
favor, the sacrifice that Tom had made for her, 
and would thank him over and over, not forget- 
ting me at all; only one could see that what hé 
did had left the deepest impression on her 
mind. And she sometimes spoke of how he 
first dared Triggs in that little hut, and what a 
hero then he seemed to her, and went on still, 
the saucy girl, to fairly worship his fine gal- 
lantry in capturing him and overturning Dwig- 
gins; so that a man must have been far less 
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impressible than my friend Tom, not to have 
been moved by it. 

She never wrote to us except in partnership, 
and all our answers were joint letters of congrat- 
ulation and encouragement ; but somehow Tom 
took charge of all her missives, and stored them 
somewhere so safely I could never find them. 

And then her picture came to us, showing 
the change that time was working with her, 
from the rosy girl to more mature development ; 
and we were quite delighted with it too, but 
Tom took care of it. But I should only tell 
one-half my story if I failed to mention Frank, 
and how the farm grew more distasteful to him, 
and how he found excuses still to come to town. 
And never came without a visit to the bank, 
and generally a dinner at the Goodloes’; and 
sometimes he and Betsy strolled away together 
down the river, to hunt wild-flowers, of course, 
or gather specimens botanical. And once, if 
not again, she honored him by visiting his cabin, 
and once more her deft fingers decked its rug- 
ged walls with nature’s ornaments. It was in 
the Fall this time, the grand October days, 
when all the woods put on their “ Dolly Var- 
dens,” and clothed themselves in many-colored 
hues ; and the small strip of timber on his farm 
afforded great variety. There were the gor- 
geous maples, and the deep-scarlet oak, and the 
climbing vines whose leaves the frost had turned 
to golden orange; and of these she wove the 
brightest wreaths, or worked them into forms of 
flowers and clusters of bright colors, and hung 
them on his walls, until the place seemed 
changed into a paradise, and not a simple set- 
tler’s hut upon the wild prairie. It is not strange 
thaf, when she had returned, the place seemed 
desolate, and its dullness scarce to be endured ; 
nor is it wonderful that a few more days saw 
Frank again comfortably seated in Mr. Good- 
loe’s office, and in earnest conversation with 
that gentleman. 

“I’ve always said,” said Frank, “that I in- 
tended to be a farmer and show folks how it ought 
to be done, and I do not like the notion of giv- 
ing up and coming in here; they’ll laugh at me. 
But the Winter is coming on now, and I 
would n’t have much to do anyway for a couple 
of months. I don’t care if I try it; and if itdon’t 
suit, I can quit then, can’t I?” 

“O, certainly,” said Mr. Goodloe; “but I’ve 
no idea you will want to draw back, when once 
you get installed. You were never intended for 
a farmer, a noble calling though it is, or nature 
would have supplied you with a stronger body. 
I think you’ll find your natural element here. 
So it’s a bargain, is it? When will you begin?” 

“At once,” said Frank; and so it was ar- 





ar, 
ranged. And from the next day he was always 
found behind the counter there, or in the Cozy 
office; and, for all that, he is there yet, and 
likely to remain for many a day. Mr. Goodloe 
had judged him rightly, and he seemed to find 
his place; but the shrewd old man had had his 
eye upon him, and felt very certain that Frank 
was one that he could take in with him, and 
wholly trust. 

“I am getting old,” he would say to himself, 
“and must have some one now to lean upon, | 
like the fellow. He is careful, wide awake, and 
honest; comes of good Quaker stock, and well 
instructed too. I don’t see why he should not 
take up well with banking ;” and he did. And 
it might be added that he took up well with 
something else—to be sure, why should n’t he ?— 
and became Betsy’s strong ally in her studies, 
If there was a difficult problem that she could 
not master, she went to Frank; or a hard sen- 
tence in her Latin she could not translate, she 
knew who could unravel it. And he always did 
it with such satisfaction, and urged her to come 
again, and not to fear that it would bother him; 
for it was no trouble—not the leastin the world, 
With such a constant aid, it was no wonder that 
she distanced all her classmates; but Frank 
took care that his help did not work her harm, 
but made sure that she fairly understood every 
thing she went over, so that her progress was 
real and not illusory. Matters went on in this 
way for two years or more, and we were hear- 
ing always the most satisfactory accounts from 
Betsy, and half her course at high-school was 
completed, when Tom came in one afternoon, 
and said to me: 

“T’m going off to-morrow, to be gone a week 
or two. You won’t get lonesome, will you?” 

“Get lonesome? Well, I dodeclare,” said I; 
“thatisa funny question! I’m always lonesome 
if you are away. But where are you going ?” 

“I’m going West, to look at lands. My 
uncle thinks I ’d best invest a trifle that way. I 
think so myself. What do you think about it?” 

“That’s very good, indeed,” said I. “I like 
this talk about these Western lands. Look out 
about the location, though, and mind you don’t 
get stuck.” 

Tom laughed, and said he’d have a care 
about it; and the next day he was off. But, as 
I had expected, instead of coming back within 
a fortnight, he was gone a month. — 

“Why, you see,” he said, “I got back there 
to Goodloe’s, and, what with Frank and Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodloe—” 

“ And Betsy,” said I. 

“Well, yes: and Betsy, if you will,—I could 
not get away. My soul! but she has come to 
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be a charming girl,” said Tom, with enthusiasm. 
“You see, her eighteenth birthday was to come 
off soon after I got there, and the school closed 
a little later ; and we had a little party for the 
one, and the other was a gay time, I assure 
you. We had a picnic of the achoters, and a 
glorious time, Charlie ; only wish you’d been 
along.” 

“Wish I had, to be sure. But Betsy has n’t 
finished school yet ?” 

“No: it will take her two years to graduate, 
and then—” said Tom, but stopped at that. 

«“ And then what, Tom ?” 

“OQ nothing, only she will be the finest girl 
in twenty counties,” said Tom, looking out the 
window, and tapping on the pane with his finger- 
nail. 

“J declare, Tom, if I don’t believe you ’re 
growing sentimental over Betsy,” said I, smil- 
ing; “and she ’ll have twenty thousand dollars 
too; won’t she, Tom?” and I broke into a 
hearty laugh. 

“That’s a fact,” said he, “and more too; but 
I had not thought of that before.” 

“Of course not, Tom; only poor devils like 
me are forever thinking of the money consider- 
ation. But I don’t know about that either, for 
rich men like to marry rich wives.” 

“Marry !” said Tom; “who said any thing 
about marrying ?” 

“Why, now I think of it, I believe that no 
one did, only it came to my mind naturally. 
Did you think that you had spoken out your 
thoughts without knowing it ?” 

“Really, this is very extraordinary,” said 
Tom ; “you run on like a girl !” 

“And you,” I added, “are acting more like 
one than I ever knew you to do before ;” at 
which Tom looked annoyed, and I concluded 
best to drop the subject. 

And so the time wore on again, and we con- 
tinued to receive those charming letters from 
our little friend, whom I continued to call little, 
much to ‘Tom’s disgust, who said : 

“Tt’s very well for you to call her little ; she’s 
a woman grown; or do you quile forget that 
full six years have flown since we first found 
her over there in Hardscrabble ? She’s nine- 
teen now, and in her last year at the school.” 

“Ts that a fact? Well, how the time does fly ! 
By the way, Tom, we ought to go and see her 
graduate. She’ll bear off the palm, sure. My, 
but what nice letters she writes !” 

“T’ve thought of that before, and meant to 
mention it,” said Tom; “it would be nice. But 
I would rather she would think to ask us; that 
would make it better still.” 

“Perhaps she will,” said I ; “we can wait and 





see. But we need not stay away by any means 
if she forgets it; for I know she would be glad 
to have us there to share her triumphs. And | 
have just thought that it would be splendid for 
us to take her some nice present. What do 
you say to that? Will you join me ?” 

Tom laughed outright ; and I could not imag- 
ine what the matter was, and said so. 

“Why you foliow in my tracks so,” said 
Tom; “I can’t think of a thing or doa thing but 
what you must be always up to doing and saying 
something just exactly like it. I have ordered 
some presents for Betsy already, at Grandon’s 
store. Perhaps I did wrong not 40 speak to 
you about it, and let you join me init. You'll 
forgive me, won’t you ?” 

“Why, bless you, yes. But that was funny ; 
and as you have gone according to your notion, 
I'll follow mine ; only tell me what you’ve or- 
dered, so I shall not get the same.” 

“Why, I’m getting a set of jewelry—a pin 
and ear-rings, and some bracelets. And 1’m 
having some made to suit my fancy. You can 
see them in at Grandon’s.” 

“Well done! you’re a fine fellow. I shall 
get some table-silver for her; something prac- 
tical and useful, as well as ornamental.” 

“ That’s like you; but, however, it may come 
in play,” said Tom. 

“So I think; and sooner, may be, than we- 
now imagine. But I will go and see your taste 
in jewelry as soon as possible.” 





ZENONA. 





BY FLORA L. BKST. 





THE palm-tree lifteth his fronded forehead 
At the touch of the soft and sensuous air ; 
And the smooth, slow fall of a silvery fountain 
Seemeth to murmur, “ Have naught of care! 
Sleep, son of earth! for to wake is sorrow ; 
The aching heart finds never a balm, 
Let some sweet spell from the lulling lotus 
Lave thy soul in a sea of calm.” 
The fair flower leans ’gainst the listening leafage, 
And pines for a glance from her only god, 
Bright with the tints which his warm breath kindled, 
Till she leaped like a living flame from the-sod ; 
A star-eyed bird in the clustering branches 
Alone looks up for the coming sun, 
And the dark-browed heaven is watching his jewels, 
Vanishing, vanishing one by one. 
A full-fledged life, with her rainbow glory, 
Has filled to the heart earth’s lowliest things, 
While stooping a-down from her upward soaring, 
She bears them a dream on her brooding wings. 
A low-roofed dwelling ’mid sleeping grasses, 
Like a bark becalmed in an emerald sea ; 
With a beggarly wall that standeth pleading, 
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“O, star-beams, give of your glory to me !” 
Its dull, dusky brow, half-veiled by the shadow, 
Is turned to the bloom-bordered river of Nile, 
As to win for the soul of Zenona, the dreamer, 
The bliss of one radiant smile,— 
Zenona, ungifted with glow of rare jewels, 
Yet crowned as the fairest and queenliest one 
That Athor, great mother of gods, ever dowered, 
Or that ever was loved by the light of the sun, 
Ere Egypt’s proud daughter arose in such beauty, 
That men might have said, “She is born of the 
skies,” 
Were it not for the passion-tossed heart that as- 
cended 
To barteror souls in her glorious eyes. 


The plains of the Past-land, grown purple with 
distance, *s 
Are scarred by the tokens of myriad fires ; 
And many an age ’mid its smoldering ashes 
Hath buried the record of sons and of sires. 
Amid dim dusty years bloomed the life of Zenona ; 
And the rose on her rich olive cheek was as rare 
As the rarest that blush in the crown of Damascus, 
And pour out their hearts at the zephyr’s low 
prayer ; 
Her purply black tresses, unmindful of fetter, 
Flowed forth from her brow in a shadowy stream ; 
And her deep, tender eyes wore a mystical meaning, 
As sunbeams, may glimmer and glance in a dream ; 
Yet their dark, dewy depths, as affrighted with shin- 
ing, 
Forever seemed seeking to hide them away, 
And the fringed lids lowly drooped down o’er their 
splendor, 
Till twilight reigned over the beautiful day. 


Blest, balm-breathing slumber enfoldeth the maiden, 
All motionless now and mute as the dead ; 
She hears not, she heeds not the wandering demons 
stealing stealthily ’round her with phantom-like 
tread. : 
O breezes, that bear her a sweet benediction, 
And lay on her forehead your kisses of air, 
Whisper only one word ere the fate that is lurk- 
ing, 
Like tawny-maned lion, leaps forth from his lair. 
She wakes! but her lip groweth dumb with its 
horror, ; 
And her eye, toward the gaze of her sire’s deadly 
foe, 
Lifts a pitiful prayer, like a fawn’s when the arrow 
Outrivals his footsteps, and layeth him low. 
The moon, late encompassed with clouds, looketh 
downward, 
And solemnly smiles on the sorrowful sight, 
And her white-fingered beams clasp the chain of 
the captive, 
And touch her dark hair as they fancied ’t were 
night. 


‘They bind her with hands all dripping with blood- 
drops— 
Drops drained from the life of her strong-hearted 


sire ; . 





ara, 
And her fettered arms writhe in their impotent anger, 
While her young soul is whirled in a torrent of fire 
But the captor’s rude laugh mocks her woe and high 
Heaven, 
And sends through the night-time a shudder of 
pain ; 
And the quick fires of wrath di- in ashen-gray embers 
As sorrow sheds softly her swift-falling rain, 
The water-reeds rustle and moan to the river, 
And gently the lotus leans over its brim, 
And whispers, “Sleep well!” but the dark waters 
shiver, 
And mournfully murmur a funeral hymn ; 
While the golden bloom of the sweet mimosa 
Hushes a moment its odorous breath, 
And its cheek groweth pale, as though blight in its 
passing, 
Had trailed o’er the brightness the shadow of 
death. 


And lo! from the height of the heavens descendeth 
The radiant morn, on victorious wings. 
She speaks; and the limpid light leaps from its 
fountains, 
And rolls a bright river from Orient springs ; 
The sacred Nile greeteth the torrent of splendor, 
And each trembling wave glows as its crest were a 
crown, 
While a myriad blossoms, a-droop in the shadow, 
Awake in wild joy when the glory comes down; 
And, fairest of all, like an emerald altar, 
With golden lamps fretted that glimmer and shine, 
Blushes one whose white leaves, like snowy-robed 
vestals, 
Lift a worshiping fragrance aloft from their shrine; 
And over the land, with its bowers of Eden, 
And over the desert, away and away, 
The broad billows sweep to the far-away mountains, 
Till a world is baptized into day. 
Then the porphyry hills, in their cerements of 
purple, 
Break the long, yellow waves into glittering bars; 
And the weary waste laughs at its own desolation, 
And merges its sands into molten stars ; 
While the lone bird, whose pinions have pined for 
the morning, 
Shakes off from his plumage the gloom of the 
night, . 
Dips his wing in the dawn, and soars as if longing 
To rival the speed of the swift-flowing light. 


Far over the plains of the pathless desert, 
They carry the maid in the glimmer of morn; 
But midnight bends over her brow and her spirit, 
And only a gloom of the glory is born. 
And they heed not the blaze of the noontide, but 
tarry, : 
When Day like a reaper goes home to his rest, 
And Evening, fair gleaner, comes forth in his foot- 
steps, 
To garner the lingering lights of the West. 
But they haste while the Southern Cross flames 
through the heavens, 
And wars with the Crescent arising on high, 
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And hail a new day, and journey till night-fall 
Again mantles earth with the calm of the sky; 
Then greet a great city engirdled with palm-trees. 
Enthroned as a queen in her blossoming isle, 
She sleeps to the music of crystalline waters 
That dreamily sink in the waste with a smile. 


O, wondrously fair is that city whose annals 
Lie hid in the sands with an age that is dead! 
In her groves, where the orange and pomegranate 
blossom, 
Glides the Spirit of Dreams, with aerial tread, 
And a dim robe of twilight that lureth the pilgrim, 
To soothe his worn brow in its slumberous fold, 
While the cooling leaves reach to caress him, and 
proffer, 
Unchallenged by dragon, the apples of gold. 
With a heart full of love bends the great, glowing 
Heaven, 
To clasp the bright realm in his crystal sphere, 
And his star-pulses pour, in their fiery rhythm, 
His passion-song in the Orient’s ear ; 
While the spice-trees float in a sea of perfume, 
Like fragrance wafted from upper skies, 
And birds that have toyed with the rainbow’s fringes, 
Seem warbling the story of Paradise. 


O, more blessed to dwell in the kingdom of phan- 
toms, 
More blessed the damp, darkened haunts of the 
grave, 
Than Life, when the warm, crimson currents of being, 
Must sluggishly creep through the veins of a slave ! 
O, woe for the beautiful eyes of Zenona ! 
For the proud, princely ruler hath jewels as bright, 
And the soul of the captor is greedy for vengeance ! 
What matter to him that he ruin and blight? 
But with vision uplift to the sunshine eternal, 
With its sheen flaming out from a conqueror’s dart, 
The spirit of Freedom, first daughter of Heaven, 
Full-armed springeth forth from her tremulous 
heart. 
She steels her young hand to the strength of a hero, 
With a murmured vow ’neath her quivering breath, 
“T will hide me forever from minions that hunt me, 
For pure as a pear! are the portals of death.” 


The swift venom glides through her veins like a 
serpent, 
And quells the fierce fever that dizzies her brain, 
And enfolds the young heart that hath silenced its 
throbbings, 
Lest Life should lay over its whiteness a stain; 
And a gray-plumaged dove from the land that, she 
cherished, 
' In her dying ear cooes the sweet song of the Nile; 
While a rose-queen late banished from Syrian bowers, 
On its fragrant lip gathers the maiden’s last smile ; 
Be it truth or a fancy that tells me, I care not,— 
The pomegranate blooms that till now were as 
snow, 
Blush for her sake in their woe and their anger, 
Till the white petals burn in one deep, scarlet glow. 
Above, in the cloud-tented heaven, Orion 





Shakes his far-flashing sword in wrath through the 
night, 
And the trees toss their high-crested heads as for 
battle, 
Grim giants that mutter revenge in their might. 


“Zenona! Zenona!” the low wind sighs, 
Awed by the hush in her silent eyes ; 
“Zenona! Zenona!” the fountain cries, 

And his bright tears fall on the garden bowers, 
O’er a soul passed up with the breath of flowers ; 
The swaying grasses bend over her feet, 

And their verdant ripples are cool and sweet ; 
And the date-palm lifted his hands on high, 
As to gain her a gift from the far away sky ; 
But Life hath no token or voice that can reach 
The passionless ear of Death with its speech. 
Rage hushes his tones as he heard a psalm, 

By that perfect brow in its perfect calm, 

And the gloom of the midnight wanes and dies 
On a bed of rose in the Eastern skies ; 

While young Day, dreaming of Paradise, 
Awakes in her valley of jasmine blooms, 

Her amber robes trailing their faint perfumes ; 
With an opal crown on her regal head, 

She glides with a swift and noiseless tread, ° 
To fold in a mesh of her golden hair 

The form of the sleeper, well-nigh as fair. 

But Light hath no rapture, and Darkness no dread, 
For Zenona the dreamer, Zenona the dead. 


But look, and listen! 
Above, below, 
The hot skies glisten, 
The hot sands glow; 

The round red eye of the sleepless sun 
Glares on a landscape dull and dun. 
Ts it the wail of a phantom’s prayer, 
Facing his woe with a sullen stare? 
Is it a demon with gory hair, 
Thirsting for vengeance that rocks the air ? 
Is it the rush of the fell simoom, 
Hurling the waste into sudden doom, 
Which the pilgrim sees, and, with bated breath, 
Cries, “ The angel !” and hides from death? 
O, stronger, fiercer, deadlier far, 
Than the deadliest blights of the desert are, 
The burning sweep of the wild wind-wave, 
Whose only gift is a living grave. 

How its sand-crests whirl ! 

How they swing and swirl ! 

How they writhe and curl 
Round the doomed form of the desert-queen, 

Like coiling pythons of liquid fire ! 

They crush her life 

In a maddening strife, 

And drink her blood in their vengeful ire. 
Her white domes shudder and seem to Jean 
Like suppliants over the rising surge ; 

But higher and higher the swift tide rolls 

In a lurid sea, and its geyas are souls, 

Till naught is left but a shapeless mound, 

And naught is heard but the solemn sound 
Of a spirit-dirge. 
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BACKDOOR FRIENDS. 


BY JENNY M. BURR. 








F one’s possessions in the way of friends 
were to be reckoned by the number of per- 
sons who frequent the backdoor of houses, 
even in the country, one should be rich indeed ! 
A .turnpike-road between two considerable 
towns offers innumerable opportunities of mak- 
ing casual acquaintance of this sort, in addition 
to that select company who make a periodical, 
or at least more or less regular, appearance at 
the kitchen regions. 

Of this last, of course the musical tribe pre- 
dominates, though the venders of toilet-soaps 
and the umbrella-menders are by no means in- 
frequent visitors. Of the umbrella-menders 
there is, indeed, a great society. But what they 
find to do remains a mystery. Every body’s 
umbrella is broken, to be sure; but nobody ever 
gets it mended; so that the vision of one of 
these supposed benefactors of society arouses 
the inevitable supposition that he lives alto- 
gether upon the bundle of wires and whale- 
bones religiously carried under his arm. 

There is a curious fascination attaching to 
these wandering people. I think we are all 
conscious of a certain superficial envy of their 
nomadic, care-free life; though, to be sure, 
this sentiment is likely to be considerably con- 
trolled by the state of the weather, warm, sunny 
days having greatly the advantage over the 
more inclement seasons. Shiftlessness is un- 
doubtedly the term that most fitly indicates the 
quality of most of the foot-traveling fraternity ; 
but this is redeemed by their instinct for the 
outdoor life, and sincere love of it, which is not 
so ignoble a trait, even if it invariably proved 
the vagabond, which it does not. 

A great number of pleas are offered by the 
backdoor brotherhood, and explanations of 
their peculiar case, which, however improbable 
they may appear, rarely lack the charm of vol- 
ubility. The most prominent exception to this 
is the humble person with a dirty subscription- 
paper, who silently solicits your contribution. 
The certificate prefixed to the subscriptions is 
usually a wondrous production, being a com- 
pound of quite imperfect grammar and spelling, 
in which one is vaguely informed by Messrs. 
Jones & Smith that the holder—always a per- 
son of rare worth—is trying to collect money 
enough to take him back to his own country. 
Not forgetting the variety of plea just men- 
tioned, it is astonishing what a number of indi- 
gent foreigners are struggling for the means to 
return to their native land. So great is this 
homeward-turning company, one should sup- 





pose they had left their country and come to 
America for the express purpose of laboriously 
begging a way to go back again. 

Among my musical friends, that make an oc- 
casional appearance, is an Italian family of vio- 
linists and harpers. Swarthy, with dark, mel- 
ancholy eyes are they, and of all ages, ranging 
from the man of forty-five to the child of six. 
Each one has an instrument, from which he or 
she twangs harmonious discords, with unmoved 
gravity of countenance. The romance attach- 
ing to this family is greatly increased by their 
severity of expression, which nothing seems to 
affect; as if they were indeed grand musicians, 
living apart from more common mortals, and 
absorbed in their poetic imaginations. One of 
the youngest boys, however, usually dances in 
company with the instruments; but it is only 
sadly fantastic, never merry; while his brother 
adds to this varied entertainment the attraction 
of a clear, resonant voice. The ringing treble 
of the young vocalist is not altogether pleasing, 
even to the uncultivated ear, the piercing, knife- 
like notes fairly cutting the tympanum in twain. 
The children are also the penny-collectors. 
However it may be with their elders, the air of 
these youngsters can not be said to be marked 
by either humility when they beg, or gratitude 
when they receive. As for a refusal, it is met 
by vengeful face, and sullen, vindictive impre- 
cations. 

Very unlike these dark-browed children of 
the South in temper, is the old blind woman of 
color, who purports to come from the sunny 
Carolinas. Her cheerfulness is something won- 
derful; and blended with it is a religious faith 
that cheers her in the midst of her privations, 
and lifts her far above our low disquiets and 
cares. She is a poet too, and has written 
strings of verses, pathetically bewailing the 
sorrowful condition of the blind. She mourns 
with a round fullness and lofty volubility of 
speech—when she forgets to be cheerful—that 
is nothing short of dramatic. The facility of 
her grief is something to admire; but it is not 
until one catches some inadvertence of manner 
or shrewd expression in the eye turned toward 
you, that one feels the full significance of her 
powers of lamentation. She is blind indeed, 
but only in one eye. At her last appearance, 
we ventured to remark this to her quite plainly, 
and she departed in a fine storm of wrath, mak- 
ing her way through the gate with a directness 
quite astonishing, when it is considered that 
she had always required to be studiously led 
before. 

The blarney of the Irishman receives its finest 
illustration in a certain soldier, who makes a 
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precarious support by selling lamp-chimney 
cleaners ; though when we invested in one of 
these ingenious articles, it was hts urgent desire 
to be paid therefor in glasses of cider. No 
more romantic adventures befell Don Quixote 
than this wandering son of Erin. His face had 
a dozen histories in it. The mouth was the 
most expressive feature, having a mobility quite 
uncommon to his race as seen in America. He 
had been one of M’Clellan’s soldiers, and he 
was loud in his praises of his leader. The 
chimney-cleaner man was a gentleman withal, 
and master of an almost courtly suavity of de- 
meanor. We were made to feel the vast dis- 
parity between himself and his occupation; 
if indeed this sense of contrast did not extend 
further, and unfavorably include that humble 
individual who received his magnificent parting 
salutations. 

Among those who have made a single appear- 
ance at the backdoor, I chiefly remember a 
one-arméd man, whose pitiful story of poverty 
and deprivation so won upon the sympathies 
of the mistress that he received a generous 
provision for the inner man. A large, flapping 
coat-sleeve hung sadly by his side, appealing to 
our pity. As he turned his back upon us—for- 
getting his manners—we had the curiosity to 
look out after him. He was eating his luncheon 
like a child. A child often eats with both 
hands, and so did the ome-armed man. The 
empty coat-sleeve was plying bread-and-butter 
with vigor. 

A marked peculiarity of the more indolent 
class is a longing desire to find employment. 
Their extreme readiness to labor at any occu- 
pation whatsoever, is quite touching. This 
consuming desire to work is equaled by nothing 
except their bitter disappointment at having 
that desire gratified. 

One of these would-be laborers was supplied 
with a pile of wood to cut. The unexpected 
kindness at first quite disconcerted him; but it 
needed only a few minutes to restore him to 
ordinary serenity. He swung the ax through a 
few lazy circles, and, casting an Irish leer at 
the window, dropped to the ground, where, in 
safe ambush of the wood-pile, he sumptuobsly 
reposed under a sunny April sky. “This séesta 
must have greatly refreshed him; for at the end 
of an hour, our wood-chopper had forsaken his 
work altogether, and taken up his vagrant wan- 
derings again. 

A HOUSE-GOING minister makes a church- 
going people ;.as the people are sure to show 
the courtesy of returning the minister’s week- 
day visits by their Sabbath-day attendance. 





THE POWER TO BE LITTLE A PROOF 
OF GREATNESS. 





BY MATTIE B. POWERS. 





T was a quiet evening hour. No moon was 
in the sky, and the deep-blue arch above, 
bright with glittering stars, was wondrously 

beautiful. 

As I gazed upward into those tranquilly 
beaming faces, and thought that they were 
worlds many times larger than our own, and 
millions of miles away, I felt with one of old, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

The evening passed away, and now it is the 
great, glad break of day. The stars are hidden 
from my view by the morning light, and the 
gorgeous sunlight beams upon me. Ina grassy 
plot before my window, I see a tiny dew-drop 
glisten. Placing the blade of grass beneath a 
microscope, in the little dew-drop I beheld a 
new world, of whose existence I had never 
dreamed. Thousands of creatures are darting 
through the water with great rapidity. Some 
are pursuing and devouring those more infini- 
tesimal than themselves. Some are attached 
to the grass by tiny, delicate threads. Others 
resemble pearly cups, or roses fringed around 
the margin with delicate fibers. If the starry 
worlds had impressed me as displaying the 
greatness of God, infinitely greater and more 
glorious does he appear who governs the mi- 
nutest particles by the same law. 

Truly, I thought, the starry worlds of the 
footstool display the, greatness of God even 
more than those of the throne. The power to 
be little is a proof of greatness; or, in other 
words, true greatness manifests itself in little 
things. The attention to details is a sign of a 
great mind; and he who can, in necessity, con- 
sider the smallest, is the same man who can 
compass the largest subjects. For life itself is 
made up of details. The desire to be exalted 
and honored is universal: To tread the path 
called humble, “to live unknown and die un- 
praised, such thought zs cold about the heart, 
and chills the blood.” Hence it is that we find 
men every-where who wish to be useful who 
will labor long and faithfully if they can fill 
some popular position, Men will make faith- 
ful teachers, directors, and ministers who are 
not great enough to be faithful in a humbler ca- 
pacity. We very much need more great men 
in our churches—men who are willing to perform 
the little duties well. There are enough al- 
ready who are prepared to counsel and direct, 
whose zeal soon vanishes when another occu- 
pies the chiefseat. It does not require a great 
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amount of piety to be patient, gentle, and for- 
giving in very trying circumstances, if it is 
known that the world will observe how patient, 
gentle, and forgiving one is. But to be all that 
our religion requires in an obscure situation, to 
find some joys in whatever position one is 
placed, requires more than an ordinary mind; 
for there are secret griefs and silent joys, thorns 
in the flesh and cordials for the spirit, appreci- 
ated only by the really great. God has surely 
placed some beauty, some good, in all his creat- 
ings, and it is for us to open our eyes and look 
for them. They may not be found without 
much searching; for God moves mysteriously, 
and strange mortals we are indeed. “So nar- 
row the dividing line that separates our holiest 
and best from that part of our nature lowest 
and meanest, and our faults are so often the 
shadows of our virtues.” 

The shades of discontent are ever creeping 
on; larger and still larger they grow, until they 
blot out all the sunshine. But.the great mind 
can penetrate the gloom, and look beyond the 
shadows, although the sky be all o’ercast. The 
foul blight of sin is not yet removed from earth, 
it is true, and the Delectable Mountains are far 
away; but sure happiness may be enjoyed in 
climbing the Hill Difficulty. No gorgeous flow- 
ers, no nuggets of gold, perhaps, but some tiny 
flowerets may bloom even there; some gold-dust 
may be found, if we take the trouble to search 
for it. 

Ah, what it is to be great! 

“In parts superior what advantage lies ! 
Tell, for thou canst, what is it to be wise? 
*T is but to know how little can be known— 
To see all others’ faults, and /ee/ our own.”’ 

He who studies nature realizes how little he 
is capable of knowing ; and philosophers tell us 
they never discovered any true theories until 
they were willing to be little, willing to sit as 
little children at the feet of Nature. Socrates, 
who was said to have brought Philosophy down 
to earth and taught her to live among men, 
said he could not see wherein his wisdom con- 
sisted, unless it was because he knew how 
ignorant he was. The great man can not fail to 
be little; for he not only realizes how little he 
knows, but how often he is overcome by little 
temptations ; and hence is, before all others, the 
man whose charity will hide the multitude of 
sins. He sees “’tis easier to smite with 
Peter’s sword than watch one hour in humble 
prayer.” In the early history of the Reforma- 
tion, justly do we reverence the fortitude and 
religious fervor which led the Christian martyrs 
to endure with calmness the torturing flames; 





and no wonder that such faith could have 


existed on earth. But they went forth volunta- 
rily, knowing that their names would be handed 
down to posterity as those who were sacrificed 
for their faith; and conscious, too, that their 
sufferings would soon terminate. Heaven seems 
so precious when one knows that a few hours 
will bring him to its portals. But are there no 
martyrs with us now? Is there not often more 
courage and patience displayed by the spirit 
that keenly feels its responsibilities and dongs 
to strive earnestly in the conflict? Ah! there 
are many suffering, bedridden invalids scattered 
over our hill-sides—mothers who see their chil- 
dren suffering for their care, but see themselves 
cared for by others. Many days in the year 
must they endure a martyr’s anguish, without 
his hope of a speedy respite; and, while lack of 
strength makes every movement a task, chills 
hope, and destroys all energy, they must sum- 
mon all their power of will to diffuse cheerful- 
ness and conquer the oversensitiveness that 
feels a thoughtless glance more thati most a 
volume of sarcastic words. And does not God, 
who marks each suffering day, count such great? 
“O power to do, O baffled will, 
O prayer and action, ye are one ! 
Who may not serve may yet fulfill 


‘lhe harder task of standing still ; 
And good but wished, wth God is done.” 


Aside from the example of patient suffering, 
there is another great work which these afflicted 
ones may do, although it seems little to them. 
They can sympathize with the sorrowing ; and 
there are more thirsty ones who are calling for 
the cup of cold water than for munificent gifts. 
Eternity alone will tell the great power of sym- 
pathy. It has been well said: “There are other 
ills in the world besides cold, hunger, and a 
long rent to pay. Physical suffering zs hard to 
endure; but loneliness, and the feeling that one 
is not wanted in the world, is harder yet.” We 
hear much of the heroism of those who peril 
their lives to save their fellow-men from death; 
but what shall we say of those who, by a kind 
word kindly spoken, save some distressed mind 
from a fate worse than death? Very many are 
the instances where a kind look even, has re- 
claimed the erring. But our Savior, the only 
perfect model of true greatness—did he not 
always seek the lowly? He chose the poor 
fishermen for his companions. He was a friend 
of publicans and sinners. Shall, then, those who 
profess to be walking in his footsteps think 
themselves too great to pity the erring—too 
good to speak kind words to the fallen? 

Deeds which the wor/d calls great may never 
be placed within our reach; but we may meas- 
ure our greatness by our faithfulness in the 
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little things that are given us to perform, and 
our love for the Master by our love and labor 
for his children. 





OUR FIRST SOCIETY. 





BY COLLE SANDS. 





“ )¢ T is ten years since we came to this city,” 
said Mrs. White, who was gazing in an 
abstracted manner at the glowing coals in 

the grate. “During that time I have attended 
church regularly on Sunday, and on the days 
set apart for its solemn festivals, and still there 
are but six ladies of the congregation that have 
honored me with their visits.” 

“ You are mistaken, Louise,’’ said Mr. White, 
as he looked up from a pile of manuscripts that 
lay upon the table. “There are Mesdames 
Lyons, Greene, Spenser, Fay, Albro, — really, 
Louise, I believe your statement is correct.” 

“ And they,” continued Mrs. White, with in- 
creased fervor, “undoubtedly noticed me be- 
cause it was for their interest to do so. Mrs. 
Fay smiles upon me for listening to her hus- 
band’s sermons; Mrs. Lyons is the wife of our 
family physician ; and Mrs. Albro, the wife of 
the Hon. Simpson Albro, once a year sends her 
footman to the door with her card, hoping that 
your journal will commend the honorable sen- 
ator’s moves and dodges about Washington. 
Mrs. Green also calls here, but it is in remem- 
brance of the princely sums of money that are 
paid to her husband by my brother, to secure 
his gold and silver claims in Montana and 
Idaho. Mrs. Spencer is an offshoot of the 
White family, or perhaps I should not have the 
pleasure of seeing her face in my parlor.” 

“Am I to infer from this neglect,” said Mr. 
White, with a sly wink of his eye, as he gazed 
at the pretty face of his wife, “that you pos- 
sess a meagre share of personal attractions, or 
that your mental powers are more circumscribed 
than those of the majority of Eve’s daughters ? 
It is simply that you do not belong to the 
‘first society,’ ” continued he, with mock grav- 
ity. “Your husband’s worldly prospects are 
not sufficiently brilliant to attract the attention 
of the ladies. Unfortunately, you are only the 
wife of one who is obliged to earn his bread by 
the scratch of his pen.” 

Our ears are frequently saluted with these 
questions: “ Does he belong to the first soci- 
ety?” “What can I do to become a member 
of the first society?” So common are these 
inquiries that we think the time has arrived 
when we should know of what material this 
coveted compound is made, 





It was only last week that a friend who con- 
siders herself outside the walls which inclose 
the favored few whose ears have heard the wel- 
come words, “ Enter in and be one of us,” de- 
sired us to send her the directions for the nec- 
essary oulfit, not omitting the slightest detail 
or ornament, that will render her a thoroughly 
prepared candidate for admission to the first 
society of the metropolis. 

We will affirm at the outset we can not boast 
that the ponderous gate has been opened to 
admit us into that envied coterie; consequently 
we know not the requirements, the pass-words, 
nor the grip of the fraternity. But certain 
characteristics and peculiarities are undoubt- 
edly necessary in individuals if they would be 
noticed by those whose duty or business it is 
to occupy the watch-tower of observation, and 
level the telescope of inspection at that class 
of human beings known as common people. ~ 

In order to be a member of the first society, 
must we dwell in free-stone or marble mansions 
on aristocratic streets, and must gay steeds and 
liveried lackeys be ours? Must the looms of 
France weave carpets for our floors, and must 
massive silver load our tables? Is it decreed 
that. we be wearers of velvet, silk, satin, and 
rich laces, that may have cost the eye-sight 
of some poor lace-worker? If these things 
make up the list of requirements, then the 
worth of woman is gauged, not by personal 
qualities, but by that which she possesses. 

Must man win distinction in the political 
arena, or must he face the cannon’s mouth and 
win a name, by deeds of valor? Is the poet, 
who sees beauty in a falling leaf, a tiny pebble, 
and a floating cloud, and who hears voices 
in the rustling leaves and moaning wind, enti- 
tled to a place there? Can poverty, rich in 
intellectual greatness, be tolerated there, with- 
out wearing the galling, clanking chains of 
patronage? We are compelled to admit that 
what is proudly called the! first society, in some 
American cities, is composed of a clique who, 
after acknowledging to each other that they are 
better than a certain class, build a wall around 
themselves far more impregnable than the wall 
of China. 

It would be inconsistent with the relations 
we bear to each other to insist that there should 
be no grades in society ; but when wealthy ig- 
norance or cultivated wealth assumes to be 
better than its humble neighbor, equally good 
and equally cultivated, it is time that the bat- 
tering-rams of ridicule, reason, common-sense, 
and religion should be brought to bear on these 
walls, so unsightly and incongruous in a repub- 
lican country. 
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THE HOME OF WHITTIER. 
BY ALICH M. GUERNSEY. 


HOUGHT-TRAVELING, fancy-free, let 

us visit for a short time a small but busy 

manufacturing village in North -eastern 
Massachusetts. Pass by the mills, with their 
noisy shuttles and ceaseless clamor of pulleys 
and wheels; by the busy haunts of traffic ; over 
the bridge midway between the bustle of work 
and the quietness and rest of peaceful homes ; 
up one of these quiet streets which change so 
quickly all the jarring discords of life to a rest- 
ful calm. Stop just here, before this plain, un- 
pretending wooden house—white, with green 
blinds—a true type of New England houses. 
Over its porch clamber vines of greenness in 
the Summer-time—mere traceries of brown 
twigs in the Autumn days. Through the parted 
window-curtains, glancing with the privilege of 
thought-visitors, we see the tokens of refine- 
ment and culture—not of wealth, distinctively so 
called,sbut of comfort. Books and papers every- 
where ; pictures of rare beauty upon the walls; 
brackets and statuettes adorn the room. 

Meet home for the sweetest singer of our 
loved New England ; for him whose tones have 
thrilled across the awakened continents, “ from 
shore to shore ;” for him, the apostle of our 
freedom, whose voice, never faltering in the 
hour of darkest trial, rang out clearly, distinctly 
as a trumpet’s peal, for God and the right, for 
the godhood and the rights of man—our own 
Whittier. 

The opening of a door shows him to us. A 
tall, stately figure, his head white with the 
“crown of glory,” his eyes keen and piercing, 
his voice full of sweetness—a figure which one 
can not help connecting with the past and future, 
rather than with the present; the forerunner of 
the past, the seer of the future ; he whose faith 
has always said : 

**We only know that God is just, 
And every wrong shall die ;’’ 
whose voice of prophecy is it that now says 


to us: 
** The world’s long strife is done.” 


“ One in heart, as one in blood, 
Shall all her peoples be ; 
The hands of human brotherhood 
Are clasped beneath the sea.” 


The dear, quaint, Quaker dates of his writings 
show us the theoretical belief of the poet. His 
own sweet words tell us 

“ My human hands are weak 
‘To hold your iron creeds ; 


Against the words ye bid me speak, 
‘The heart within me pleads.’’ 





And man, for him, has been “the temple 
where the living Savior dwelt.” 

Does England’s Wordsworth sing of hill and 
dale, rock and river, hearths and homes? Brings 
not our Whittier to us 

“The airs of hills and forests, 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine; 
The wafts of the north-wind, laden 
With sweet-brier odors and breath of kine?” 

Does Mrs. Browning sing of Italia’s free- 

dom? Listen: 
“ Pride of New England, 

Soul of our fathers, 

Shrink we all, craven-like, 
When the storm gathers ? 

Back with the Southerner’s 
Padlocks and scourges ! 

Go, let him fetter down 
Ocean’s wild surges ! 

Go, let him silence 
Winds, waves, and waters ! 

Never New England’s own 
Free sons and daughters.”’ 

Sings Longfellow of the Indian haunts and 
ways, or tells he at the “ Wayside Inn” tales 
of the weird and sturdy Norland? “Mogg 
Megone” and the “ Bridal of Pennacook ” carry 
us to the wigwam and the hunting-ground, and 
the “ Troll of the Ulshoi Hill” builds for us a 
church 

“In Kallandborg, by the mighty sea.’’ 

Some three miles away is the home of the 
poet’s childhood—the home of “ Snow-bound,” 
that sweetest idyl of our New England life. 
To every dweller in our rugged mountain-land, 
its pictures are vivid and entrancing, bearing a 
fullness of meaning that can be truly appre- 
ciated by those who have “looked upon a world 
unknown,” after 


“A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the driving storm.” 


Not far distant is the school-house of his boy- 
hood, surrounded by sumachs and blackberry- 
vines, embellished with the “ jack-knife’s earned 
initial ;” the master’s desk, 

‘*Deep-scarred by raps official ;”” 
the threshold stone, o’er which the feet 
**That went so slow to school, 
Went storming out in playing.”” 

Long may his “whitened locks be lifted by 
the morning breezes. blowing from the green 
hills!’ God grant many more years of life and 
song to the sweet singer of our mountain-land ! 


—_——_e—____— 


THE moral and apprehensive nature of girls 
is more rapidly developed than the mind of 
boys, as satellites move quicker than planets, 
or as flowers bloom sooner in valleys than on 
mountains. 
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COLORADO CANONS. 


BY MARY L. CLOUGH. 








PART II. 

NE of the principal attractions of this 
cafion is Hay-stack Mountain. It rises 
almost perpendicularly from the road-side 
to the skies. It has a cone-like form, and is 
bare of vegetation, excepting a little clinging 
moss and ferns in the fissures. The circum- 
ference at the base is about one hundred rods, 
and the height must be five hundred feet. The 
summit is a pinnacle of rock, looking almost as 
sharp as a church-steeple. It is inaccessible, 
unless one would risk his neck to perform the 
feat of a Rocky Mountain goat. You stand 
below, and, throwing the head back, cast the 
eyes up over a rocky wall of hundreds of feet, 
that seems ready to topple over and crush the 
rash adventurer. It isa sight to chill the blood 
and make the head swim. It is almost painful to 
gaze upon, so abrupt is its rise from the smooth 
and comparatively level cafion. There, at a 
turn in the road, you suddenly come upon it, 
standing like a mighty giant, its base nestled 
among the daisies and wild-roses, its top pierc- 
ing the heavens. It is planted there, gloomy 
and defiant where all else is smiling and fair. 
The sun falls softly on the hurrying waters. 
On the opposite side, the forest spreads upward, 
calm and unbroken. -All about is a carpet of 
brilliant green, with here and there a flowery 
shrub, and here and there a willow; but, gloomy 
and grand, this giant lifts his solemn head 
above all this beauty and bloom. Worn and 
scarred by the storms and hurricanes of centu- 
ries, he is a monument of Time. What tales 
he could tell of fiery convulsions and the throes 
of a volcanic world, before earth petrified into 
its present state, and he emerged from the 
wreck of matter, sphinx-like and terrible! If 
he could speak, how would the knowledge and 
theories of wise scientists dwindle and grow 
pale! How he would upset the deductions of 
geology, and annihilate our pet ideas of crea- 
tion! But, happily for our self-esteem, he is 
silent, and he is changeless. Other things re- 
new their youth.: Nature decks the landscape 
freshly every year; new flowers blossom, new 
birds warble; even the enduring pines drop 
slowly into decay, and new ones arise to kiss 
the sky in their places; the mighty rocks that 
form ‘the bed of the stream are gradually dis- 
placed, and it cuts for itself a new channel; 
but, grim and ancient and hoary, defying wind 
and weather, time and change, 4e keeps endless 
guard over the cafion, with never a relief of 
sentry through the ages. 








Farther along, the scenery grows rougher. 
Rocky bastions rise from the road-side, from 
forty toa hundred feet high. Mountains stretch 
upward, heavily wooded and steep. One seems 
threatened by the overhanging crags, whose 
tops and sides are often crowned by /fir-trees, 
taking root nobody knows where, and seeming 
to flourish on the bare granite. All at once a 
turn in the road brought us to a cafion opening 
up among the hills on the left; here we dis- 
mounted, for the path was rugged and narrow, 
and, hitching our horses, proceeded on foot. 
At the entrance we found Mr. Chamberlin, pho- 
tographic artist from Denver, had pitched his 
tent, and was taking advantage of the perfect 
weather to get up a series of “ Bowlder Cafion 
views.” They have since been pronounced 
perfect in execution and effect. 

The ascent to the falls was laborious. A 
narrow path skirted the side of the cafion, from 
fifty to one hundred feet above the stream. In 
some places the footing was perilous; in others, 
wide, sloping ledges had to be crossed, where 
we had some difficulty to keep from slipping, 
the soles of our boots being soon worn smooth. 
At times we passed under silvan bowers, formed 
by interlapping branches of cedar. All about 
us the hardy wild-rose. bloomed and glowed, 
clinging tightly to unfriendly rocks, willing to 
give all their beauty and fragrance for such rude 
support, reminding me of some soft-eyed women 
I have known. The stream soon grows more 
rapid as it passes swiftly down the steep de- 
scent, until, at a sudden angle, we come face to 
face with the falls. We find ourselves standing 
at the head of the cafion, on a wide shelf of 
rock that extends half-way around a circular 
basin below. We are hemmed in by almost 
perpendicular mountain-walls, that climb up and 
up to the very heavens. Over the top of this 
barricade, almost opposite us, a sheet of water, ° 
fifteen feet wide, dashes, with all the thunder 
of accumulated force, into the reservoir beneath 
our feet. There it rages, a white foaming mass, 
seething, boiling, and sending up a cloud of 
spray, that falls in a fine shower far and wide. 
From this caldron the water finally escapes in 
a deep, wide stream, over rocks and bowlders, 
hurrying to its confluence with the main creek. 
The fall is perhaps sixty feet; nothing wonder- 
ful in height or power, but rivaling Shoshone in 
picturesqueness. We stood on the scooped-out 
gallery of rock, drenched with spray, the thun- 
der of the waters in our ears, the etherealized 
torrent churned into froth at our feet; around 
and above us an encircling mountain, upon 
whose steep, rugged sides, trees clung as if for 
life; a thick underbrush of sweet-brier burning 
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with blossoms, and raspberry-bushes, clothed 
it with intense green, from which huge rocks 
protruded, looking over as if to ascertain where 
they had best tumble if they lost their hold. 
Far up, a mile or more, the green mass struck 
sharply against the clear sky, deep and purple, 
as if seen from the bottom of a well. The in- 
tensity of coloring has a wonderful effect. The 
fall, interrupted about forty feet up by a great 
projecting rock, is broken into a sheet of froth, 
as it descends, glittering white as snow against 
a dark-green background. Far above, the sun 
touches it with the splendor of silver, and the 
spray flies off like myriads of flashing diamonds. 
We remained for some time enjoying this glori- 
ous scene, till the noise deafened us, and my 
white pique dress was wringing wet; then slowly 
wended our .way back to the road, deeply im- 
pressed by the beauty and grandeur of this 
work of the Creator. Half-way down we visited 
the log where poor Dr. Sweet got his death, 
and shuddered to see how the hungry waters 
lashed the sides of the log, and dashed occa- 
sionally over the top, as if looking out for more 
lives. We remembered how, only a few weeks 
before, glowing with life and health, fresh from 
the kisses of his bride, he had sought the falls— 
had looked with awe and wonder on the scene 
‘for the first time ; how the volume, swelled by 
the Spring rains, must have roared and heaved; 
how he had stood there and talked with Death, 
and then stepped out to meet him, fearless and 
unsuspecting, in the growing afternoon. I fan- 
cied him battling with the angry flood, his ago- 
nized, upturned face among the white foam of 
the breakers ; and then the disappearance—the 
soul gone to its Maker in that dreadful way. 
May be he was better prepared than we sup- 
posed; may be, in that brief interview with 
God’s wonders, he had thought more seriously 
‘than ever before of God himself—had longed 
to wash his poor sin-stained soul white as the 
foam of the torrent. Who knows? God is 
more merciful than man. 
We found our horses all right, and ready for 
a start. We bade Mr. Chamberlin good-bye, 
and cantered slowly off, a little quieter than we 
came, a little touched by our communion with 
the miracles of nature ; feeling rather weak and 
puny compared with the strength of the ele- 
ments and the wonders of God’s handiwork. 
However, the oppressiveness of this wore off, 
and we were soon laughing and talking as fast 
and as gay as ever. As we retraced our way, 
the declining sun shed a glory over our path I 
never before saw equaled. ‘The broad creek 
was struck into a stream of gold. Each wave 
came up with a crest of fire, and sunk into the 





molten flood again, a billow of yellow light. 
The effect was brilliant—a line of gold for 
miles, threading a sea of emerald. There was 
not a cloud in the sky. The sunlight, falling at 
an acute angle, presented for our delighted 
vision this gorgeous picture, unequaled in my 
memory. 

Our ride was delightful. We were all prac- 
tised equestrians, who enjoyed a gallop for the 
sake of the pleasure and the glow of vivacity it 
created. But to ride through scenes of the Ara- 
bian Nights, over an enchanted land, by a river 
of light, under a canopy of purple and gold,— 
this was elysium. 

We reached camp before sunset, having rid- 
den over twenty miles without any fatigue to 
speak of. Trout again for supper, we ate with 
appetites sharpened by our long jaunt; for we 
had never thought to take a lunch with us. The 
day’s experience of our friends sounded flat and 
insipid, contrasted with our glowing account 
of our adventures, when we came to compare 
notes. Mr. Root came in late, but laden, as 
usual, with fish. Tired and wet, as soon as he 
had eaten his supper, he stretched himself out 
before the camp-fire, and was soon lost in sleep. 
The fire began to burn brightly; sparks and 
cinders fell on his prostrate body. I really had 
fears that he might take fire and burn up; but 
no amount of shaking or calling would rouse 
him. “Tired nature’s sweet restorer” had 
taken full possession of our friend. One of the 
gentlemen came to his relief at last, and rolled 
him just outside the reach of the fire, where he 
lay with his wet clothes steaming, and in as 
sound a sleep as if in his own elegant apartment, 
on a bed of down. 

Some of us went out in the twilight to swing, 
on a little eminence where several mighty trees 
reared their plumed heads. The moon climbed 
up, white and glorious. Hattie’s head was too 
light for much swinging; so I floated lazily 
through the air, while the stars paled in the 
deep sky, the night-birds commenced their lu- 
gubrious wailing, and, as the dew fell, the air 
grew dense with the spicy aroma of the spruce 
and pine. The low murmur of voices from the 
rustic bench, where sat our two companions, 
came to us soft and sweet. What were they 
talking of? How could any unmarried twain— 
sympathetic, fancy-free, and romantic—talk of 
aught but love in the soft twilight, under the 
moonshine? This query came to us as we 
chatted gayly to the motion of the swing; and I 
have never decided, to this day, that it was zot 
the subject of their conversation. Who can 
tell what a life-time of good or ill, what happi- 
ness or sorrow, may not be engendered at some 
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such time when the restraints of society are 
thrown off and each one drifts on at his own 
sweet will? Who can count the results of one 
sentimental ¢é¢e-d-¢éte when the hearts of two 
have so forgotten the conventionalities that 
bound them ? 

The next morning we called a council, and 
decided to return. We had already entered 
upon the third day of our vacation, to-morrow 
was the Sabbath, and Mr. Root had large min- 
ing interests at stake, and felt it a necessity to 
be in town on Monday ; so, postponing break- 
fast, just as the sun was rising we struck camp 
and started for home. As we past Tom Hill’s 
open door, his man Friday was just laying the 
table, and half a dozen workmen were lounging 
about the stoop, waiting the summons to break- 
fast. They told us our hospitable friend was 
not yet up; so we left our compliments and 
good-byes for him, and drove merrily forward. 
The morning was chilly and damp; a fine, misty 
drizzle thickened the air, and we found our 
water-proofs quite comfortable. But soon the 
sun dispelled the fog and vapor, and flooded the 
scene with light and warmth. We threw off 
our wrappings, enjoying the swift motion in the 
fresh, sweet air. We reached Rollins’s about 
eight o’clagk, and the sight of the rapid creek 
awakened the old Izaak Walton in Mr. Root, 
and he declared we must fish some more ; and, 
upon consulting, we found we could spend a 
few hours here, and still reach Central by dark. 
So we decided to drive up among the hills, 
about a mile above Rollins’s, to the old mining 
town of Excelsior. We dashed gaily up the wide, 
beautiful cafion, along an excellent road. Ex- 
celsior consists of perhaps a dozen buildings. 
Some are very good frame houses, others of 
logs; then several capacious barns, and two 
quite extensive quartz-mills. Gigantic yellow 
pines shade the hamlet, and steep mountains on 
all sides but one, wall it in. Some of the cot- 
tages were neatly inclosed by a board-fence. 
Several fields of oats occupied the broad level. 
What had been the principal hotel of the place 
held a conspicuous position on the road-side ; 
but not a sign of life, not a human being, not a 
whiff of smoke from the chimneys, not an occu- 
pant for all these habitations—no sound but 
the voice of Bowlder Creek and the soft sing- 
ing of the pine-tops. It was another edition of 
the “Deserted Village.” It had been a mining- 
camp of considerable importance a few years 
before. The two large quartz-mills had been 
erected for treating the ore taken from the 
neighboring mountains. These mines were 
considered paying. Great capital had been ex- 
pended; but all at once business lagged, the 





lodes did not meet the expectations of the own- 
ers, they became insolvent, injunctions were 
served—for creditors had become clamorous— 
and the thing was quashed. Desolation took 
the place of past life and stir. One of the sad- 
dest features of this country is the frequent 
occurrence of such scenes as these. You can 
hardly ride a dozen miles in any direction, 
without meeting some large, strong quartz-mill , 
that has cost thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars ; and then, from some cause or another, has 
fallen into disuse without ever paying a tenth 
of its value. The unremunerative outlay of a 
mining country is tremendous. These silent 
and deserted works stand as lonely monuments 
of the fallibility of man’s judgment. The “Bos- 
ton Mill,” of Nevada City, cost five hundred 
thousand dollars some years ago; but has never 
run a day. 

We drove up beyond the village, and camped 
on the high bank of the creek, under a beautiful 
grove of trees. Fifty feet beneath us, the stream 
rushed along, hurrying over the rocks and bowl- 
ders. We spread breakfast on the green turf, 
and ate voraciously, after our long fast. Then 
Sheppard, to air his agility, and in spite of our 
entreaties, climbed to the top of one of the 
tallest pines, right over us ; and the dry, broken 
branches rattled down around our heads as we 
finished dessert. At last the hero succeeded in 
fastening his red-and-yellow handkerchief to 
the topmost twig, and huzzaed for the Fourth 
of July; and down came the dead limbs, the 
size of fire-wood, over our devoted heads. In 
vain we pleaded to finish our breakfast. In vain 
we urged that the Fourth of July was over—a 
thing of the past, in fact. Nothing could damp 
his ardor and patriotism, and he continued to 
prance and hurra in the top of that tree, till we 
retreated from the scene in disgust. We wan- 
dered over the village, and down to the mills on 
the margin of the creek. We found the build- 
ings good, strong, and well put up. Such a 
waste of material and money! The scenery 
was beautiful. The near hills were green as 
emerald with quivering aspens, that lighted up 
the solemn grandeur of the pine-forests beyond. 
Ahead of us, the cafion seemed to stop suddenly, 
as it took a turn, and led up rapidly to the 
snowy range, which lay, white and grand, ap- 
parently right above the green walls cf this 
little enchanted valley. Below, the sea of 
meadow swept in undulating waves down to 
where Rollinsville sat, white and gleaming 
against a background of ragged granite. South 
Bowlder Creek, like a ribbon of silver, wan- 
dered along the landscape. The sun was bright, 
the sky cloudless ; the day was perfect, The 
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hours slipped softly away, unheeded in our pleas- 
ant rambles, till we had only margin enough of 
daylight left us to make Central in. We had 
some little difficulty in hunting up Mr. Root; 
and when we found him, he persisted in walking 
down the stream, trailing his line after him, till 
we reached a place where our road diverged 
from the creek. This man, in defiance of health- 
rules or pantaloons or boots, or a wet skin, steps 
right inté the middle of the brook, and wades 
perseveringly up or down, as the case may be, 
drawing out one of those fine, shy, speckled 
fellows at every yard or two, bags him in a mo- 
ment, and is ready for another. His sublime 
self-abnegation and enthusiastic perseverance 
in this pursuit are beautiful to contemplate. Of 
course we had to wait for him down at Rollins’s ; 
and when at last he reached us, and, after some 
persuasion, we got him fairly loaded in, fishing- 
rod and all, we congratulated ourselves on hav- 
ing really made a start. We kept up a brisk 
jog, so as not to give him the shadow of a 
chance to jump out and rush into the water we 
occasionally passed ; for, as long as this Wal- 
ton was on foot, there was no telling how long 
we might be on the road. 

We reached Walling’s Mill just in time for a 
steaming hot supper, that my sister had pre- 
pared in expectation of us. After this was 
disposed of, we bade our friends good-bye, and 
they drove on to Central, reaching there by 
dark. Thus ended a delightful little vacation— 
a gem in the heart of the glorious mountain 
Summer. 





OLD FRIENDS. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


BY J. S. WILLIS. 





“ HAT meanest thou, ax-man?” said an 
old apple-tree to its master, one bright 
morning in November, as the stalwart 

husbandman lifted his newly ground blade to 

strike down the hoary monarch of the door 
yard. 

A stately mansion had risen on the site of 
the old cottage with its hip-roof and stack chim- 
ney. Thrift and modern fashion had swept 
away many of the time-honored landmarks ; 
whitewashed fences had taken the place of the 
old hedge and stone wall; the barns were re- 
newed and painted, and surmounted with spires 
and silver-tipped lightning-rods and gilded 
weather-vanes ; ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery had supplanted the old orchard; the ax, 
the paint-brush, and the landscape-gariener’s 
trowel had introduced a new era into this shady 
paradise of the past. 





“What meanest thou, master? Thou surely 
wouldst not lay low the head of an old friend? 
Have I ever offended any one? Have I not 
grown modestly here in my place, taking up 
no more room than I could possibly help, and 
doing the best I could to make every body 
happy ?” 

“Yes,” said the husbandman; “that is all 
true, and I have nothing against you, old tree. 
But you are aged and feeble now, and the little 
fruit you bear is sour and knotty, and your form 
is bent, and your limbs are weak and crippled 
with long service, and you are no longer a joy 
to yourself; and the only service you could now 
render your friend is, to be sawed into wood 
for the evening fire of Winter, around which I 
thought we could gather when the cold days 
come, and think of you with pleasant recollec- 
tions ; and then the place you occupy could be 
better filled with a young poplar or an elm, that 
would flourish for many generations.” 

“You are very kind and considerate indeed, 
master, and I fully appreciate your spirit of im- 
provement. But did it never occur to you that 
no new advantages can compensate for the 
abuse of old friendships? And, moreover, are 
you right sure that I am so decrepit and worth- 
less as you say? I certainly do not feel so; 
and, even if I did, my old age would not be less 
happy to myself, for I live in the past, and the sa- 
cred memories of other days sometimes make me 
feel as young as ever ; and I had fondly thought 
myself the more beloved on account of my aid- 
vanced life. I have stood in this spot more 
than a hundred years. Your great-grandmother, 
when a sunny maiden of sixteen Summers, set 
me here with her own tiny, white hands. I was 
little and tender then, and she used to watch 
and tend me with the care of a lover. When 
the hot days dried my roots, she always came 
with her watering-pot and refreshed me, until I 
was as happy as I could be. When the cold 
storms of Winter came, she used to cover my 
body with straw, so that I should not freeze ; 
and she used to dig about me, and fertilize me 
with rich manure, and train my boughs, and 
pick off the hideous worms that wanted to in- 
fest me. And O, how! grew! I used to wave 
my branches in the Summer wind, and sing as 
loud as I could; for I was happy. And by and 
by, when I had grown big enough, one fine 
Spring I found the tips of my twigs began to 
swell; and almost before I knew it, I was cov- 
ered all over in a garment of beautiful, fragrant 
blossoms ; and I was certainly the proudest tree 
in the world. And when the midsummer came, 
I had a full peck of bright, luscious’ apples 
hanging about me; and whenever my little mis- 
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tress came near, I tried to drop one of the best 
into her lap. I wasa full-grown tree when your 
grandfather used to come courting her eldest 
daughter—your dear, good grandmother. Many 
a time did he tie the reins of his horse to one 
of my limbs, and sit talking till midnight in the 
hall, while the impatient beast surged and chafed 
my boughs, and gnawed off the tender bark 
from my body as high up as he could reach; 
many a time did the young couple keep moon- 
light watch under my quiet shade. I loved 
those young people for the sake of the maiden 
that planted and nurtured me; I tried to be a 
grateful and patient tree. If you will look down 
on my left side, you will see their initials, cut 
with your grandfather’s pocket-knife, one bright 
afternoon in June. He sharpened it for the pur- 
pose, and when the keen edge struck through 
to the quick, I am sure I must have shed tears. 
But I spoke not a word; for it was a little thing 
for love to suffer, and I knew the wound would 
soon heal, and I should bear the honorable 
scars to future generations. Your father and 
mother used to play hide-and-seek under my 
broad shade. And I remember, when you were 
born, the neighbors all came to bring their 
greetings to the first son; they had tea under 
my branches that evening. It was in May, 
when I was in full bloom. I must have hada 
good cart-load of blossoms on me; and: I 
opened every flower, and moved myself softly 
in the gentle breeze, so that the company might 
be made as happy as possible with my fragrance. 
I was always glad to make others happy. I 
have rocked the sparrows of a hundred genera- 
tions in my arms; the robins have built their 
nests every Spring in the forks of my limbs; 
until I find my bark is-decaying, and in one place 
my heart is much affected. But I have done 
this for the good of others, and I am satisfied. 
And I was never much happier than when the 
butterflies kept carnival in my blossoms, and 
a thousand bees hummed the song of honey- 
getting about my head. 

“T was never a jealous tree. My neighbor 
cherry, who grows over in the garden, though 
not nearly so old as I, has always been: the 
favorite since my little mistress died. Neighbor 
cherry used to be pruned and trained and ma- 
nured and cultivated and guarded, and I was 
always glad of her good luck and fortune. I 
used to wave my hands to her over the roof, 
when the Summer gales were blowing, and 
her red fruit hung like clusters of garnet all 
about her ; and I used to think, ‘ Happy cherry- 
tree! God speed you! And when your harvest 
is gone, mine will be ripe.” And so every good 
tree bringeth forth her fruit in her season. No: 





I never was a jealous tree. I know I am not 
so tall and graceful as the poplar that grew at 
the back of the.lawn; nor so large and broad 
as the oak that shaded the spring-house ; nor 
so stately as the pine that soughed in the airs 
of the hill-side. I am only a humble, old- 
fashioned apple-tree. I have been more use- 
ful than ornamental; and yet I thought if 1 
fulfilled my destiny of blooming and bearing iu 
good time and order, all would be well. And 
if my fellows poplar and oak, and my old friend 
pine, look better and younger than I, it must be 
remembered that they have had much less to do. 
They have lived a life of comparative idleness. 
Neighbor oak, it is true, has borne a few hand- 
fuls of little acorns every year, all very well in 
their way ; but what is that for such a sturdy 
‘fellow? And then friend poplar and friend 
pine have only produced a few burrs and cones, 
containing good seed, of course, but no food ; 
while I have turned off, year by year, in ad«i- 
tion to no mean success in the way of flower- 
raising, bushels and bushels of apples, beautiful 
and sweet, and very much sought after in their 
time. I acknowledge my fruit is not so good 
now, nor so abundant as formerly ; but, master, 
please think that I have always been a small 
eater, and have furnished my own clothing. I 
have not been pruned for three-quarters of a 
century, nor had a spoonful of manure, nor a 
spade set about my roots. The grubs have 
been allowed to bore into me until I fairly 
winced ; the caterpillars have built their nests 
in my branches, and eaten my leaves, until I 
took fever and got sick; the children have 
hung iron swings on my arms, and seesawei, 
until I have been thrown into a rack of pain. 
I have never complained of all this, because | 


have desired to make every body happy. But , 


now I would not be slain with a stroke on the 
plea of uselessness, without an honest yet hum- 
ble attempt at self-vindication. Master, I do 
not want to die by the ax. Spare me yet a few 
years, and see if I do not bless you and yours. 
Feed me with a little new earth and rich mold; 
plow and dig about my roots; trim out my 
dead branches; have me washed down with 
pure water ; clean out my old wounds, and bind 
them up with wax and clay; and I warrant you 
I shall feel young again, and bear sweet fru't 
and be a good tree for many years.” , 
The old tree’s appeal touched the ax-man’s 
heart, and he withheld his hand. And then, 
taking the advice given, he began to nurture 
and fertilize the old patriarch ; and he was not 
disappointed, for it stands still in the door- 
yard, happy and flourishing, and is a good apple- 
tree to-day. The husbandman says the tree 
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taught him a useful lesson; namely, never to 
be ungrateful to an old friend, and never to 
depreciate the aged, who have been faithful in 
their generation. 





THOUGHTS OVER DRAWING-PAPER. 





BY MARY E. HAWKINS. 





WAS sitting, one afternoon, at a bit of a 

day-dream on drawing-paper, when my little 

Cousin Molly rushed into the room. My 
dream had been quiet—a small cottage, with 
cool, shadowy woods in the distance as a back- 
ground to it, and a well with a long sweep as a 
foreground of chiefest interest. My pencil did 
not draw the gurgle of the water bubbling into 
the mossy bucket of that well, I suppose; but 
the gurgle was there nevertheless, with child- 
hood and home and “ might be’s” voiced in it, 
and I had listened and grown sad at the sound. 

But Molly rushed in, like a healthy little tor- 
nado, blowing away the blue fancies, and lettiug 
in the fresh air upon me. She glanced hastily 
at my picture, then pushed it from her with an 
eager wrinkle in her forehead, and looked up at 
me, her cheeks glowing with excitement. 

“O say, I’ve been thinking about something 
awfully! Won’t you never, never tell as long 
as you live and breathe ?” 

After a little parleying, and a good deal of 
bashful hesitation, Molly went on: 

“Won't you write a story-book about me, and 
put in how I fell into the brook last week, you 
know, and got almost clear drownded dead, but 
papa got me out. And put in a picture in the 
front part, of me falling in; and paint my dress 
pretty, kind of sailing, you know, on the water, 
and one foot sticking up, with my gaiter-shoes 
” 

I smiled, and Molly’s face.grew scarlet all 
over. 

“Well, I don’t care. I guess.1’m just as 
good as their old children in them old story- 
books. They just talk and walk around and do 
something, and I guess I’m just as awful as 
they be. Papa said I was a real heroline—so 
there! I didn’t cry a bit, but just got my 
clothes changed, and went right straight to play 
again—right straight off.” 

“Well, don’t be cross; if you are, I shall 
have to put that in,” I said, sobering my face, 
and my little cousin’s correspondingly mollified. 
“ Do you want Bess in that picture? She was 
with you when you fell into the brook, you 
know.” 

Molly considered. 

“Well, yes: she might be sitting down under 





a tree on the bank, crying and looking at me,” 
she said. “And paint my dress blue, a pretty 
blue, and have on my good shoes with tips 
to ’em.” 

“ Did you have them on ?” I inquired. 

“No,” said Molly, reluctantly. “ But I don’t 
care. That don’t make any difference. And 
put in lots and lots of things. I'll tell ’em to 
you when you get started.” 

After awhile Molly and I came to a com- 
promise. She was to dispense with the story, 
and I was to make the picture in my best style 
of drawing and coloring, to hang in a certain 
position on her bed-room wall, where her eyes 
would open upon it the first thing every morning. 

Molly, all eagerness, hurried away to get a 
basket and go hunting burr-cones, to make a 
frame for the wonderful picture that was to be; 
and I sat by the window and watched the stout 
little figure hurrying off to the woods, taking 
up and setting down the foot with the energetic 
air of one who meant to surmount all obstacles. 
When it was out of sight, I took up my pencil 
and began to draw according to Molly’s direc- 
tions; and as I drew and colored, I thought. 

We are nothing but a little bit of dust, with 
a whole lot of pride mixed in, I once heard it 
remarked. But surely we were not so com- 
pounded at the first. In the natal day of the 
race, when that breath from the great Breather 
gave immortal life to run through all ages, we 
were pronounced good. Into the dust had been 
breathed the sanctifying breath that throbbed 
in its sweet, faint unison with the heart of 
divinity from whence it proceeded. But some- 
how sin got in, and the poor soul became de- 
formed. The self in us grew out of all propor- 
tions ; and it stalks about with us now, bloated 
and blind, trampling down and tearing up, to 
the best of its poor ability, all that comes in its 
way. Or, perhaps when God made us, he made 
us something like little worlds, with our two 
revolutions—around our own axis and around 
him. The second revolution has been de- 
stroyed, and all our force and vitality have gone 
into the one petty revolution round ourselves, 
while the broken law of attraction is yet not so 
entirely broken’but that we feel it in longings 
and aspirations, and recognize it with the mourn- 
ful recognition we give to broken, impotent 
things that were made to be grand and powerful. 

Self, then, is chiefest. Each one of the great 
surging crowd of mediocres has an “1” in it 
that can absorb all things. We are little, top- 
heavy, improper fractions, with self for numer- 
ator, and the rest of mankind for denominator. 
We sit down in our easy chair, and history 
pours at our feet its accumulations of bloodiest 
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murders, its little stabbed princes, its tall heroes, 
its great battles. We look on calmly, and rise 
up to wonder or faint away at some trivial thing 
that concerns us. We clamor for every thing, 
but are so bound by faculties and conditions 
that we can have comparatively nothing. Were 
we ever in a great assembly, listening to some- 
thing grand, perhaps, and did ever at such times 
supreme moments of selfishness come over us, 
and we look around grudgingly, with a sudden 
wish that we were the whole soul of that assem- 
bly? Did we ever have a keen sense of our 
crampedness, and an eager longing to be all 
ages and all conditions at the same time—to be 
the universal honey-bee of creation ? 

Thus envy is born with selfishness. Why 
not? A self that would take in all things must 
feel defrauded each time it sees something it 
wants, but can not have. Self claims a right 
to be the central figure in all pictures, while the 
rest of the world, like poor Bessie, are only 
sitting down on the bank, looking on. “The 
rest of the world” may have little by the way 
of exploits and side diversions ; but be it under- 
stood that it is the central figure drowning in 
the brook, and occupying the critical position ; 
and as this never is understood, it must feel 
more or less dissatisfied and ill-used. 

Is there no way out of this state of selfish- 
ness? Of course, there must be. God can 
eliminate the abnormal self, and bring back the 
lost harmony and the lost attraction. We 
may rise superior to these laws of our nature 
that press us down. For human will is taken 
out of us, and the Divine will draws our atoms 
of existence into its magnificent circle, where 
is all the freedom of eternity and infinity to 
satisfy them. Here, in some mysterious way, 
all things become ours, and God himself is ours 
insthe sublimely intimate sense of being our 
very life. There is little or no chance for envy 
now. 

Weare old and gray-headed; perhaps the sap 
of our lives is dried up; but all youth and 
beauty, as they flit before us in their varied 
forms, are ours by the grand title of the God- 
magnet of a sanctified soul, that draws home 
to itself all good things. All happiness, spring- 
ing from the many conditions around us, is 
ours—not in a selfishly appropriating way, but 
in an expanding, all-pervading way, going out 
into all things. Infinite power in the chains of 
infinite love, serves us day by day; and, in rare 
moments of enlightening of earthly perceptions, 
we hear the clanking of the chains. All things, 
then, are possible. The germ of all possibili- 
ties, so to speak, is in the Christian’s hope ; and 
he holds it as his own, and watches and awaits 

Vor. XXXIII.—19* 





the budding and developing which, through in- 
finite ages, will still be going on. 

“All things are possible,” I repeated, as I 
bent low over Molly’s picture, and my thoughts 
tried to take hold of something which, in a sort 
of shadowy way, had been present with me. 
Are all things possible? Is there any possi- 
bility that can give us a present—any thing 
that can clog the future before it rolls into the 
everlasting past, and leave us something tangi- 
ble to call “now?” For we have no present. 
The action I committed a moment ago is as 
truly in the past as the action I committed in 
infancy. Each portion of time is divided infin- 
itesimally ; and while we clutch at the smallest 
particle, it has slipped away. We enjoy not 
what is, but what has been; for what is, is not 
ours in the knowledge of it, until it is gone. 
We are something so like phantoms—nothing 
seems to touch us; we seem to touch nothing— 
poor, shadowy phantoms, settled down in the 
midst of events that flow by us in small, watery 
waves, mobile, unstable, and with the dirge of 
the “passing away” in every tiny rise and fall. 

Among the all things that are possible, is a 
present included? It seems to me that it is. 
I do n’t know how it is brought about. I sup- 
pose it isn’t brought about really; but the re- 
sult to the heart is as if it were. Our souls 
seem to press down upon things with a real, 
tangible pressure, while the stings of the “ pass- 
ing away” are extracted from them, and a sweet 
anticipating sort of fragrance is added to them. 
All time runs together as God’s time; and in 
some little sense, which can be taken into our 
little lives, a thousand years is as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years. Infinity, eternity, 
omnipotence, omnipresence—we don’t under- 
stand them at all, but we 2zow about them 
nevertheless. Blind children we are, who have 
no conception whatever of the coloring and 
grace of a beautiful landscape ; but we can feel 
the throb of the Father’s heart on which we 
lean, as he speaks to us of such things; and we 
believe, by strength of love, with an implicit 
faith, taking in all things, never stopping to 
discriminate or question. 

All things, then, are possible, I concluded. 
How else could come perfect satisfaction ? 


———_ e ——__—_ 


WE talk of the rewards of an approving con- 
science; but it seems a little hard to devote 
one’s life to labors of love, and receive no more 


palpable compensation. He who has a name,. 


ever so humble, if it be the garner of affection, 
may defy the changes and chances of the outer. 
world. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 





BY P. N. EDWARDS. 





Ce¥V ITH what a thrill of thankful joy we wel- 
come Saturday night, the harbinger of 
that day of rest the beneficent Father 

gives us, his weary, toil-worn children, to cast 
off for one day in seven the cares and sorrows 
of this world, and in which we have time and 
opportunity to think of the world to come, 
sooner or later, to us all! Many people think, 
perhaps, that our six days of work and (very 
often) of worry, should contain just as much 
preparation for, and thoughts of, the future 
world, as the day w&put on our Sunday clothes, 
our Sunday behavior, and our Sunday religion ; 
but do they? 

The principal part of our Sunday religion 
consists in going to church: and the deep, throb- 
bing tones of the organ resounding through 
the dim and shadowy aisles ; the sweet voices 
of the singers rising and falling in the cadences 
of the grand old hymns, now soaring as if to 
the very gates of the golden city, anon sinking 
into a solemn dirge, that sounds like the wail 
of a lost soul; the earnest, impassioned voice 
of the minister, telling us of our Father’s ten- 
der care, of the mansions he has gone to pre- 
pare for us; pleading with those that are heavy 
laden to cast their cares on Him; the bowed 
head and the bended knee as the prayer rises 
to the Great White Throne; the quiet rising 
and solemn benediction at last,—ah, these make 
us feel as if we had, indeed, the “ peace which 
passeth understanding.” 

But how soon this feeling wears away! We 
do not carry it into the hurry and turmoil, the 
trickery and deceit, of our work-day, week-day 
life. “Why do we not?” youask. O, we have 
not ¢ime,; for soul and body, hands and brain, 
are absorbed #m our daily struggle to get enough 
to eat, to wear—to furnish the means to live in 
a little better style than our neighbor. We 
have no time for the small, sweet courtesies of 
life; no time to help a fallen brother from the 
dust, or even to carry a cup of cold water to 
such as they; no time to be about our Master’s 
business. 

“ Consider the lilies !” That may be all very 
well; but we say that those who neither toil 
nor spin stand but a poor chance of getting to 
the topmost round of the ladder—a poor chance 
to “make a respectable show” in the nineteenth 
century. It is the fig-leaves, then, which give 
us happiness! Do they? Well, so be it; but 
perhaps when the last act of the drama is nearly 
played out, and we are so near the echoless 
shore that we can almost see the “boatman 





pale,” we may say, looking back the long, dim 
vistas of memory: 
** Nothing but leaves! the spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ;” 
for then we shall have time to think that “God 
looks for some gathered grain of good,” and 
that he will not be likely to take from our hands 


“The dry, dead husks of wasted years.” 


Saturday night is marked with a white stone 
for us all. As we sit in its deepening twilight, 
do we think that the recording angel is just 
closing another of the fifty-two volumes of the 
year? Do we lay it on the shelf of the library 
of the Past solemnly, and with the feeling, 
“Lord, I have done the best I could ?” or is it 
put away carelessly and lightly, with never a 
thought of the “might have been?” 

To some of us, this little volume of seven 
chapters has been of pleasant reading—bound, 
perhaps, in “blue and gold”—while that of 
our neighbor, who lives just over the way, can 
boast of no red-lined margin or gilded edges, 
but is bound in somber black or gray ; for may 
be the wings of the Angel of Death have 
blotted the pages with tears of agony for one 
who crossed the dark river, or the “little 
foxes” have been busily at work in the house- 
hold, engendering strife and bitterness, irritabil- 
ity and discourtesy, among those who are near- 
est and dearest to each other. To many of us, 
the week now past and gone has been a period 
of sore distress, anxious waiting, hopeless watch- 
ing—a brave endurance and faithful rendering 
of the life-work our Master hath marked out for 
us, and in the performance of which we have 
more than once wandered from the straight and 
narrow way, and cried out, “‘ How long, O Lord, 
how long?” in anguish of spirit at the burden 
we are forced to carry through life, and which 
sometimes makes us almost doubt the mercy of 
Him who knoweth our trials. To such as these 
(and there are many, truest, noblest heroes on 
the battle-field of life), Saturday night brings no 
new plans to be engraved on the, as yet, white 
pages of the coming week. It brings only the 
quiet joy of feeling they are 

“ Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer taking the crown.”’ 

Let us look,at the volume we are just closing. 
Does it record any angry or idle words, which 
can never, however much we may wish it, be 
recalled; and for which we shall one day be 
called before the Judgment-bar to render an 
account, even unto the least? Do we see sins 
of omission and commission? Perhaps we may 
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not find the retrospection pleasant; but such 
as it is, good or ill, we have put it there our- 
selves, and must abide by our choice. 

Let us close the volume, and, in the purple 
dusk and solemn stillness of this Saturday 
night, which will soon have added itself to 
eternity, think what characters we will trace 
upon the pages of the book which is just open- 
ing to our hand. We hold the power within 
ourselves to make it what we will; but do we 
ever make it what we should? We begin with 
the determination that the leaves shall be of 
“tinted paper ;” but we soon, very soon, grow 
weary of well-doing—the week goes round with 
the same old story, and Saturday night has 
come again. As we look over the record, our 
eyes grow dim, seeing the many failures with 
which the leaves are blotted ; and, with a silent 
prayer for help, we lay it silently aside. 

To such of us as are weary with rowing—to 
such of us as are tempted to repine at the hard- 
ness of our lot, and think, “Why must these 
things be?”—it brings comfort to know that, 
though now we see as through a glass darkly, 
then shall we see face to face. When we have 
“passed the gates of the Great Mystery,” all 
things shall be made plain. Until then, we can 
trust in Him; for, 

**T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 


I only know I can not drift 
Beyond his love and care.’’ 


The few expiring embers on the hearth cast 
flickering shadows on the wall; and as we sit and 
gaze on their dim glow, musing the while of 
Saturday nights long passed, the bells chime 
out the hour of midnight, and another Saturday 
night has passed “away off yonder.” 





WRITING A “CHEERFUL” POEM. 





BY MISS ELIZA WOODWORTH. 





AM not by “profession” a poet; neverthe- 

less, I once wrote a poem—a real, genuine 

joy-song., No: I mean that I ¢réed to write 
one. It was to have been in the Scotch dialect. 
I had scores of ideas; but I sternly resolved to 
pack them all down into three double-verses, 
which would probably: be voluntarily set to 
music by some eminent composer, and sung, as 
all the Scotch songs I ever heard of always are, 
by every fair maiden in the land, rich enough 
to own or hire a piano. In the first verse, the 
poem was to compare my heart (for although 
women are popularly accused of thinking only 
from one minute to another, I laid out the whole 
of my work beforehand, thereby falsifying the 





imputation),—it was to begin, I say, by compar- 
ing the state of my heart to the charming “braes ” 
whereon the flowers grow, and over which the 
sun shines all day long. In the second verse, 
my heart was to be likened to a fragrant heather- 
clothed hill; and in the third, to a lovely blos- 
som-flecked meadow, or sward, or paddock, or 
whatever thé proper Scotch term may be, for a 
level piece of land grown over with grass and 
buttercups. 

I had two strings to my bow, which proved 
an unfortunate arrangement, greatly complica- 
ting the machinery and doubling my toils. The 
first string, which was enough in all conscience, 
was to write a poem at all; the other was, I 
had determined that the entire poem should be 
as brimful of sunlight as it could hold, without 
burning up. For I had just been reading the 
strictures of a very eminent man-critic, who 
asserted, among other injurious items, that 
women never wrote any poems except melan- 
choly ones; and he more than intimated that 
poetesses were a lorn, lackadaisical race of 
complainers. I resolved to give him a shock 
of astonishment. My poem should contain no 
hint of sorrow or sighing; or the millions of 
trials I had waded through. It was to be an 
outburst of gladness, an—in_short, a real, genu- 
ine joy-song; and I started off beautifully thus : 


**O’er the bonny brues, 
‘The sunlight glaweth, 
And the gowden rays 
Glint on mony a flower that blaweth, 
Fair an’ sweet, fair an’ sweet.’’ 


Here I fell into immense tribulation. My 
unlucky muse faltered—faltered, because of the 
rules, mind you, that so tyrannically govern the 
manufacturing of poetry. I could have gone 
on forever in a promiscuous way, about light, 
flowers, “braes,” and those things, but the 
awful fact dawned upon me that the middle of 
the verse being now reached, the comparison 
of the sunny braes, etc., with my heart, must 
be at once introduced; and, worse still, the 
last half must exactly correspond in poetic feet 
and rhythm to what was already written. Stu- 
pendous and futile effort! If only I had not 
decided on the double-verse system, I could 
have varied a trifle, at least in the “meter,” 
and no one would have noticed it; but now, 
meter and sense must be treated like glass 
in a box—“ handle with care,” and “right side 
up.” In vain I strove to make the flowers 
spring in my heart, while the light of joy poured 
over them. The soil of my heart suddenly be- 
came as sterile as the scalp of a bald rock. Of 
course, no flower would “blaw” there; in my 
inner kingdom was darkness that could be (and 
was) felt; not a ray would “glaw” there. I 
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loathed melancholy. Certainly I did; and I 
struggled heroically, I almost said manfully, 
against what I plainly saw coming. I began to 
sink into despondency. But I was thoroughly 
honest in my intention of manufacturing a cheer- 
ful poem, and I put forth frantic effort on effort 
after gowden light, yellow light, siller light—any 
color would have answered finally, and been a 
comfort ; failing, I reached again for the flow- 
ers, and anxiously labored to plant every blos- 
som of which I ever heard as growing on Scot- 
tish soil, from the everlasting purple heather 
to the flaunting gorse, in the last two lines of 
my first verse. Well, I couldn’t. I am only 
human, and I fell into a low state of mind. I 
perceived myself to be a lone, much-enduring 
wretch. I became reckless of the man-critic, 
and finished thus: 
**O! puir lanely heart, 
Nae sunlight glaweth, 
Nae ray for thee doth dart ; 


Alang thy brae nae bright flower blaweth, 
Fair an’ sweet, fair an’ sweet.’ 


The next day I essayed the heather-hill verse. 
As before, I succeeded admirably in the fore- 
part of the stanzas. I raised my hills toward 
the “ blue lift,” and dyed them with a hazy and 
poetic tint of purple, emanated from the afore- 
said -heather blooms, and wound streams like 
skéins of silver around them. Then Pegasus 
brought up all standing. Neither honest blows 
nor sleight of spuravailed. He would not budge 
an inch, much less a “foot.” It was singular, 
especially as not even the rhymes had troubled 
me._ I was astute enough to fix on the word 
“hills,” for the closing one of the first line. 
Now, Azl/s rhymes with almost every thing,— 
thills, rills, mills, thrills, trills, bills, pills. You 
can run up an interminable list to match that 
word. Really, I had no difficulty in finding a 
good rhyme for hills—no difficulty at all. For 
the opposite reason, “heather,” my intervening 
rhyme was not a whit more troublesome, for it 
has only one decent rhyme anyway—“ tether.” 
Of course, like a sensible woman, I tethered 
heather, and that was all right. 

But how the heather-blossoms faded in the 
last half of this same second verse! How the 
silver streams shrunk, and turned leaden in 
hue, until they, and the hills with them, actually 
dwindled entirely away! And the “correspond- 
ing” rhymes, and the “corresponding” meas- 
ures !—O, shade of Swedenborg, what atrocity 
lies concealed in mere words! So-far as they 
are capable, rhymes and poetic feet have doubt- 
less the spirit of inbred sin in them. I know, 
if the very eminent man-critic does not, why 
poets, especially females, whose nerves are 





finer than man’s, and therefore more easily 
overstrained, are so melancholy. ‘The poet may 
not feel badly (I did n’t) when he begins a 
piece; but, trust me, he will, long before he ends 
it. From personal observation, I am convinced 
that the “mekancholy” usually commences in 
short flights, a little before the middle, or a 
little after the beginning; in fact, just at that 
agonizing point where the poet sees the “rules ” 
heave in sight. What one’s experience would 
be in a long flight, 1 know not; for my health 
being delicate, I have never thought it prudent 
to venture on one; but, judging from the way 
long poems read, the groaning and moaning is 
about the same in proportion. Now, you can 
begin your work about as you choose; and so 
long as you go as you choose, you go easily. 
But that gait does not last. Just as your eye 
begins to roll in a fine frenzy, your “ feet” trip 
up. You fall flat over a sharp-pointed dactyl, 
where you ought to have trolled gently on a 
smooth iambic pavement; or, leaving land and 
taking to water, you are wrecked between Scylla 
and Charybdis, by a horrid, seething amphi- 
brach on one side, and a rocky, towering ana- 
pest (my pest) on the other. You struggle out, 
to repeat the dismal wrecking, or the weary 
stumble. Every rhyme is as wild as a hawk, 
and as unmanageable, when caught, as a leap- 
ing leopard. If you need a short one, it will 
slowly writhe toward you—if it comes toward 
you at all—as long as a boa-constrictor. If you 
need a long one, nothing beyond a word of 
three letters will put in an appearance. Your 
feet begin to get cold, your head begins to ache, 
your temper begins to rise, and your spirits be- 
gin to sink. “Loathed melancholy” marks you 
for its own. True, you meant to have written 
cheerfully, hopefully ; but ignoring sorrow, with 
all the vast fund of ideas which it yields, leaves 
you very sparse for rhymes, cramps your meas- 
ure, and powerfully aids in plunging you into 
the depths-of the Slough of Despond, which 
you were going to shut your eyes upon. 

The fact is, poetry-writing is very hard work. 
A poet is not usually overstrong, for his life- 
work is of the breaking-down order. He soon 
becomes fatigued, then exhausted, then con- 
fused. When he reaches the last stage, it is all 
over with him. Trouble gets so mixed in with 
joy, that he can scarcely tell one from the other. 
And life is full of shadows ; he has had a great 
deal of anguish, and expects a great deai more 
if he lives long. But sorrow, as above inti- 
mated, is grand for one thing—its vast fund of 
ideas. Ideas are accompanied by rhyme, and 
pace into poetic steps. Besides, sorrow enters 
so largely and intimately into life, that probably 
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no long poem would be at all perfect without it. 
And as for short ones, joy-songs—well, do as I 
did, and try your hand at making one, if you 
think it would be easy work. 

Moreover, one gets so obfuscated among the 
countless rules and absurd rhymes and entan- 
gling measures ; so stunned by the whirring of 
the mere machinery of the work, that it is more 
a wonder that poets do not oftener run raving 
mad, instead of subsiding into a mild and deco- 
rous melancholy. 

George Borrow, who wrote “ Lavingro,” and 
took a journey into Ireland, was so enraptured 
with the natives, that, in writing a retrospect of 
his trip, he repeatedly shouts out on his pages 
in ecstasy, “O, those Irish! O, those Irish !” 
So I cry out in retrospect, but in anguish, “O, 
those rules! O, those rules! They have been 
the undoing of many a good natural poet.” 

As to my heather-hill verse, how was I to be 
cheerful, beating my brains a quarter of an hour 
for a rhyme to a word that had no more a mate 
than the Egyptian Sphinx? How was any 
thing in my heart to be “gay,” when I stumbled 
perpetually over a great awkward bowlder of a 
spondee, where I wanted a delicate, invisible 
pyrrhic? I ever scorned hypocrisy. I ceased 
to care any more for the very eminent man- 
critic; yea, I defied him. My situation was 
even so desperate, that, to get through at all, 
I was compelled to pull to pieces the beautiful 
first half of my verse, raise and haze my hills 
over again, and transport all my heather into 
the last part of the stanzas. I informed the 
saddened reader that my heart held no fra- 
grance, no empurpled memories, no springs of 
gladness. (I told the truth.) After this, aside 
from the horrible rhymes, the production of 
the third verse was as easy as its substance 
was inevitable. I dropped the blossom-flecked 
meadow simile entirely, and substituted a des- 
ert—wide, bare, trackless, save where its sands 
were variegated by the prints of my bleeding 
feet. I traveled across this desert in ten lines 
of mortal agony; and when I brought my 
“cheerful” poem to a close, my emaciated form 
was just disappearing in the distance on its 
farthest verge. 

It is easy to journey alone in the broad sun- 
shine and on the beaten highway of our lot; 
but over the midnight plain, and beneath the 
still immensity of darkness, the traveler seeks 
some fellowship for his wanderings. And what 
is religion but the midnight hemisphere of life, 
whose vault is filled with the silence of God, 
and whose everlasting stars fill the soul with 
dreams of glory? 





WHAT THE REFORMATION HAS 
DONE FOR THE WORLD. 


BY EDWARD LAWRENCE, D. D. 








OW slight the incident that brought ‘on 
that great movement! Tetzel’s gross 
mode of selling indulgences for “ trans- 

gressions and enormities, however horrid,” 
roused the Augustine monk to contest the prin- 
ciple of selling liberty to sin in any form, or 
absolutions for sin. It stirred his German blood, 
and he denounced it as of the devil. The 
Church had, for centuries, been tending to this 
climax. And Luther had also been in a provi- 
dential training for the issue. He had discov- 
ered a Bible in his convent library, and had dil- 
igently studied it. He had been led also toa 
deeper experience of sin, and had found the 
true, short way of pardon by repentance and 
faith in Jesus. Standing on these two—God’s 
Word and his own experience—and challeng- 
ing the whole Roman hierarchy, this one man 
startled the world by opening a new era in his- 
tory. Déllinger, the greatest of modern Roman 
Catholic historians, says: “It was Luther’s 
overpowering greatness and wonderful many- 
sidedness of mind that made him the man of 
his age and his people. The mind and 
spirit of the Germans were, in his*hand, what 
the lyre is in the hand of a skilled musician. 
He had given them more than any man in Chris- 
tian days ever gave his people—language, pop- 
ular manuals of instruction, Bibles, hymnology. 
All his opponents could offer in place of it, and 
all the reply they could make to him, was in- 
sipid, colorless, and feeble, by the side of his 
transporting eloquence. They stammered ; he 
spoke.” 

The Church had indeed become corrupt and 
depressed. But Christianity itself was neither. 
Like the diamond, however ill-set or covered 
over with tinselry, it remains always untar- 
nished, incorrupt in the grossest apostasies of 
its professors, and incorruptible. There are 
also in it always the elements of restoration 
and reform, a pure doctrine and a divinely per- 
fect medel. The Church was degraded by its 
arrogation of temporal sovereignty, and the 
control it claimed over the thoughts, the very 
souls, of men. 

Luther denied the assumption, tore it into 
pieces, and threw it in the fire. He brought 
from its banishment, to help him in his work, 
the Bible, the mightiest of all emancipators. It 
had enlightened and enfranchised him, and he 
gave it to the German people in their own 
tongue, that it might do the same for them. 
This, henceforth, and not the Pope or Church, 
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was their rule of faith and inspirer of thought— 
free, personal, responsible thought. This di- 
vine Word, the seed of the Reformation, raised 
up the rights of individual conscience against 
all corporate, priestly, or Church conscience. 
And it was the first bloom of the slowly ger- 
minating scholasticism. ‘‘ When we have ar- 
rived at faith,” says Anselm, “it is a piece of 
negligence to stop short of convincing ourselves, 
by thought, of the truth of that to which we 
have given credence.” 

For near a thousand years, the Greek and 
Romish Churches have been, on some points 
of doctrine, strongly divergent. Now a third 
branch arises, radically protesting against many 
things in them both. It is distinguishingly a 
ministerial and teaching force, while the others 
are largely priestly and pantomimic. In its 
philosophic features, the Protestant movement 
was analytic, inductive, and Biblically rational- 
istic, while the Romish branch was character- 
istically assumptive, deductive, and pontifically 
dogmatic. At the start, nearly one-third of 
Christendom came and stood with the Reformer, 
on the side of free thought and an open Bible. 

In the onward movement, half a century or 
more was occupied by the Protestants in se- 
curing a status of peace with the belligerent 
Catholic nations. Then came farther reforms 
in ecclesiastical machinery and doctrines by 
Zwingle, Calvin, and the English Church. Next 
the Puritans declared against any kingship in 
the Church but Christ’s, and any law-book but 
the Bible. They brought over sifted wheat 
from England, which sprang up into the free 
Churches and free States of America. 

The eighteenth century was a slowly ges- 
tating period of preparation for Christian propa- 
gandism by colonial acquisitions, the working 
of the press, the diffusion of general liberty and 
learning, and the rise of Methodism. The 
nineteenth century has been more and more 
aglow with missionary zeal and a critical in- 
spectign of the Christian religion and the Scrip- 
tures. The world—Pagan, Popish, and Prot- 
estant—is more and more stirred by the doc- 
trine of the Cross. The Name that is above 
Buddha’s, Zoroaster’s, Plato’s, Mohammed’s, 
and every other—the name of the Nazarene— 
is now foremost in the world’s thought and 
inquiry, and, more than all, is fashioning it 
to good. 

This Name was powerfully assailed by Juda- 
ism, and it conquered. It tried its strength 
with Paganism, and prevailed. It is now in 
conflict with Mohammedism and formalism, 
with free religion and no religion, and will be 
victorious. Brute force is giving way in its 





struggle with argument. Physical forces—the 
mariner’s compass, the art of printing, steam- 
power, telegraphy—in the providence of God, 
are made tributary to the diffusion of intelli- 
gence and the Christian Scriptures. 

Never, perhaps, has the critical thought of 
the world been more keenly directed to the 
Founder of Christianity than at the present 
time. More and more the opposing forces are 
drawn toward this center, where all for the 
Church is to be lost or won. The deniers of 
miracle in history array themselves more and 
more defiantly against this greatest of miracles, 
as the evidence of it becomes clearer and more 
conclusive. Germany, that vast mental ka- 
leidoscope, where beliefs and disbeliefs have 
revolved and sparkled with the fascinations of 
genius ; where the philosophies, atheistic, pan- 
theistic, and rationalistic, have been employed 
in coroner’s inquests, in reputed Jost-mortem 
examinations of the Christian religion, and in 
digging its grave; where the schools, serious 
and sardonic, have been intent on pulling down 
the kingdom of heaven and turning back the 
course of history,—this same land of Luther, 
notwithstanding these antichristian forces, has 
yet, during the last half century, produced a 
Christological literature and a bulwark of apol- 
ogetic defense, rich and solid in hermeneutic 
and historical research beyond that of any age 
or nation. 





HENRY HUGO PIERSON. 





%{ENRY HUGO PIERSON, whose name 
stands high in the annals of music, died 
in Leipsic on the 28th of last January. 

Although but little known in America, he was 

classed, in Europe, among the first musicians 

of the present age. By birth an Englishman, 
the greater part of his life was spent in Ger- 
many, and he had become thoroughly imbued 
with German tastes and ideas. He was born 
on the 12th of April, 1816, at Oxford, England, 
and received his early education in his native 
land. After making a tour of France and Italy, 
he took up his residence with relatives in Ger- 
many, and devoted himself to the study of 
music. Subsequently he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, as Professor of Music; 
but in a short time severed his connection with 
that institution, married a German lady, and 
again removed to the land of Beethoven and 
Mozart. He made many and frequent visits to 
England in the interests of his compositions. 
While passing through the city of Leipsic, in 

January last, he was prostrated by sickness, 

which rapidiy assumed a fatal form. “One 
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day,” writes his sorrowing wife to the editor of 
Unsere Zeit, “he suddenly said, ‘I wish to 
sleep,’ and awoke no more.” His remains were 
removed to the family vault in Sonning, near 
Reading, England, by way of Hamburg. Un- 
asked, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and a number of singers from the Court Or- 
chestra, had come from Windsor to pay last hon- 
ors to the deceased composer. In the chapel, 
which was crowded with persons of all degrees 
of rank and distinction, the singers from Wind- 
sor sung a choral of Pierson’s composition, in 
which all present joined. Funeral services 
were then held, and an address delivered by 
Sir J. George Elliott. In conclusion, a grand 
chorus, “And God will wipe away all tears,” 
from Pierson’s oratorio, “ Jerusalem,” was 
sung. 

Among the greater compositions of Pierson, 
are his oratorio, “Jerusalem,” produced, for 
the first time in England, in 1852, at the great 
Musical Festival in Norwich; another oratorio 
called “ Hezekiah,” sung for the first time at 
the Festival in Norwich, in 1869; his music to 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” as also a number of songs 
and popular hymns. In England, “ Jerusalem” 
is considered a classic work, and numbers from 
it are sung in different churches almost every 
Sunday. His chorals are sung both in England 
and Germany. The setting of “Faust” was 
produced in the Stadt Theater, in Hamburg, in 
1857, and later, with brilliant success, in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. His numerous songs possess 
a high musical worth, one of them, “ Ye Mari- 
ners of England,” being looked upon as the 
third English national hymn. He gave expres- 
sion to his sympathies for Germany, during the 
Franco-German war, in four beautiful war songs. 
Although not liable to military duty, his three 
sons were sent into the German army by their 
father. The eldest served as surgeon in the 
Twelfth (Saxon) Army Corps, and received the 
iron cross; the second, being in ill health, re- 
mained in Stuttgart, where Pierson resided at 
the time, and did active service in the Sanitary 
Association; the youngest only nineteen years 
of age, fought in the battles of the Marne with 
the Wiirtemberg Field Division. His operas, 
two in number, have been produced in the city 
of Hamburg. 

As an operatic composer, Pierson held a 
dramatic effective libretto necessary to success, 
In 1843, he was very favorably noticed by Rob- 
ert Schumann, then editor of the famous A/usic 
Zeitung. Schumann was noticing some of his 
earlier songs; and spoke of them as bearing 
traces of the work of an unusual genius. Ueber 
Land und Meer, an illustrated paper of Ger- 





many, once said, in an instructive article on 
“Cosmopolitan Literature and Cosmopolitan 
Music:” “Pierson belongs neither to England 
nor Germany ; he is a composer for the whole 
world.” 





GOOD WRITING. 





HERE is a quality in all good writing— 

writing thoroughly adapted to its purpose— 

which we call “readableness.” It is hard 
to define it, because in different productions it 
depends on different elements. Wit and humor 
impart this quality, if they are spontaneous and 
unobtrusive. Eminent lucidity, gracefulness of 
structure, epigrammatic terseness and strength, 
downright moral earnestness, gracefulness, and 
facility of illustration, apposite antithesis, forms 
of expression and uses of words that are char- 
acteristic of individual thought and feeling,— 
each and all of these have their function in im- 
parting readableness to the productions of the 
pen. We find Carlyle readable through a qual- 
ity which is Carlyle’s own—which he neither 
borrowed nor has the ability to lend. Emerson 
and Lowell and Holmes-are readable because 
of their individual flavor. There are ten thou- 
sand educated men in America who are fairly 
capable of comprehending these writers, yet 
who would render them all unreadable by un- 
dertaking to clothe their thoughts and fancies 
in their own forms of language. When this 
strong individual flavor is lacking—an element 
that belongs mainly to genius—art must be 
more thoroughly cultivated. No man of mod- 
erate ability and education can make himself 
acceptable as a writer without a skill in the arts 
of expression which can be won alone through 
patient study and long practice. There is no 
editor of a newspaper or a magazine who is not 
constantly returning manuscripts full of useful 
and good material, which he can not publish 
because it is not readable. The style is turgid, 
or involved, or affected, or slovenly, or diffuse. 
If the style happens to be good, the subject is 
uninteresting, or it is treated for scholars, and 
lumbered with redundant learning. Of course, 
the editor would not hurt the pride of the writ- 
ers, and in his politeness he simply says that 
the productions are not “available.” They 
think the editor stupid; and he is content, so 
long as they do not accuse him of ill-nature. 
It is only when they charge him with the pur- 
pose of refusing all writing that is better than 
his own, that he loses patience, and regrets that 
he had not been frank and definite in the 
statement of his reasons for declining their 
offerings. 
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ALFRED COOKMAN. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





HE sometime expected life of this widely 

known and a!most worshiped saint and 

minister 1s at last before the public. Dr. 
Ridgaway has performed his task of collecting, 
selecting, compiling, arranging, and digesting 
the material before him; given it unity, form, 
and continuity; and so breathed into it the 
breath of life that it becomes the living repre- 
sentation of a life, a portraiture that is true to 
the life that was, for the edification of those 
that knew that life, and for the instruction of 
those who can know that life only from hearsay 
and the printed page. Dr. Ridgaway has done 
his work well. The photographer and engraver 
have not produced a more speaking likeness in 
the picture that greets us as we open the vol- 
ume than Dr. Ridgaway has given, with his pen, 
of the man he loved, and went about to honor. 
Saints should write the lives of saints; and the 
sainted Cookman could have found no man in 
the bounds of the Church who would have done 
more perfect justice to his life and memories 
than has the man whom he, in so many respects, 
resembled. The biographer and his subject 
have both been men of one object, one intent, 
one aim—preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
in demonstration of the spirit and power. 

The book which Dr. Ridgaway has written, 
and the Harpers have printed in their best style, 
is a volume of four hundred and eighty pages, 
replete with interest from end to end. It opens 
with a brief life of George G. Cookman, Alfred’s 
father, with some account of his remarkable 
grandfather. It recounts the marriage, the 
~ emigration to America, the labors, and the un- 
timely fate of the elder Cookman, whose name 
and fame have been one of the dear heritages 
of the Church for the last forty years. 

Though of English parents, Alfred was the 
eldest of an American family. He was born 
in Columbia, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
January 4, 1828. His father, Rev. George G. 
Cookman, was lost in the ill-fated President, in 
the Spring of 1841, when Alfred was thirteen, 
and the eldest of six, five sons and a daugliter, 
left fatherless in childhood by this dark disaster. 
A: boy of thirteen, Alfred became’his mother’s 
stay and a sort of father to the rest of the fam- 
ily. The next four years were spent in schools 
in Baltimore, where the family resided after the 
death of the father. In 1845, when he was 
seventeen years of age, Alfred was licensed as 
an exhorter; in 1846, as preacher, when the 
bereaved family removed to Philadelphia; in 
1848, when twenty years old, he was received 





into the traveling itinerant fraternity in the 
Philadelphia Conference. Our acquaintance 
with him commenced in 1850, ‘when he was 
Stationed at Kensington, just after his return 
from England. His congregation, to which we 
preached on a Sunday evening, was a sea of 
upturned faces, and the occasion was one of 
power. 

He was married the Spring following, 1851, 
to one of the sunniest girls in Pennsylvania, a 
native of the town in which he himself was 
born, and who survives him after twenty years 
of a married life so happy, that even the letters 
to his wife, which Dr. Ridgaway has so freely 
sprinkled throughout his book, give but a faint 
picture of it. It is rare that such outdoor use- 
fulness and distinction are complemented by 
such indoor domestic felicity. Great men, by 
a simple and perhaps salutary law of divine 
compensation, rarely have great wives. It is 
well if a wife be a good and sufficient help- 
meet. Mrs. Cookman was beloved by her hus- 
band, and not without cause. His letters to 
her and the children form one of the most 
pleasing features of the biography before us. 
But few “love-letters ” will bear to be read. It 
requireé a delicacy, a tact, a simplicity that 
belong to but few, to be loving without being 
silly, to be demonstrative in word or act with- 
out being “spooney.” Protestations of affec- 
tion must have as truthful a ring as the accents 
of childhood, and be evidently deserved by their 
object, or they will seem merely moonstruck 
ravings or a defensive panoply against suspicion 
and jealousy. 

In the days of Alfred Cookman’s first house- 
keeping, at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, I was 
often his guest, and many a delightful time we 
had at the parsonage of the Locust-street 
Church; and there, after we were booked for 
China, and just on the eve of departure, Mrs. 
Anna Lewis Wentworth and myself made one 
of our last visits in America. Seven years later, 
when Alfred was pastor at Seventh-avenue, 
New York, he was earliest to call and welcome 
myself and family back from the missioaary 
field. 

At the parsonage in which he died, and some 
time during the year in which he left us, we saw 
his family gathered together, stopping off a 
train, and lying over for the purpose of spend- 
ing a night with those old and valued friends. 
Our last interview was at Ocean Grove, where 
a beautiful cottage will wear his name forever. 
We had but a day to spare, and were delighted 
to find that on the afternoon of that, he was 
booked to preach. The service was to begin at 
two, and at one we were looking at the jolly 
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bathers on the beach, when Alfred found us, 
and says, “You must preach.” We said, “No, 
we are to hear you; yov are announced, and it 
is impossible to take your place, besides our 
being utterly unprepared to preach, and the 
bell just about to summon the people to the 
stand.” He would not take zo for an answer ; 
but with all the earnestness of affectionate 
entreaty, with his loving arms wound about our 


_ neck, as often used to happen twenty years 


before, in the gush of affectionate boyhood, he 
pleaded and insisted and commanded, till we 
gave reluctant consent; and, as is often the 
case, and as was natural under the circum- 
stances, preached to please him, and cared 
more for his loving approval than for that of the 
crowd of strangers that thronged the ground. 
It is hard to keep pace with the gyrations of 
an itinerate life. Now here, now there.; just as 


we become accustomed to think of a friend as, 


being in such a place, and to associate his 
name and residence together, the wheel comes 
around, and he is removed to some distant point. 
In an intinerant career of less than twenty-five 
years, Cookman preached in Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, and 
Wilmington, always on the top of the summit 
wave of popularity and usefulness. Paul hada 
mania for righteousness; John, a native dispo- 
sition to goodness, as manifested in purity and 
love; and so had Alfred Cookman. He was 
a man of one work; he began preaching at 
eighteen, and followed it earnestly and unre- 
mittingly for twenty-five years. He had a voice 
of wonderful compass, beauty, and power ; to- 
ward the last it had lost some of its youthful 
clearness, but retained its magnetic power to 
thrill and enchain the ears and hearts of the 
people. We were first made acquainted with 
his earnest zeal and wonderful power of apt 
illustration at the Red Lion Camp-meeting, in 
1854, when he preached the sermon that thou- 
sands have heard with as much profit as any 
of his later discourses, from the text: ‘God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” This was his life-long 
theme—“the cross,” “the blood.” 

The passion for piety, like every other pas- 
sion, thrives on that upon which it feeds. It 
grows with every accession of faith, and becomes 
stronger and stronger as it is cultivated and 
indulged, till it becomes a second nature, a liv- 
ing flame, an enthusiasm, a gentle insanity, a 
one-ideaism, that pervades the whole man, in- 
fuses the whole being, lives in every act and 
word and thought—a holy elevation that lifts 
souls above this world, and floats them in an 
atmosphere of heaven. 





Monkery, Fakirism, Buddhism, all have their 
contemplative ascetics, who seek holiness in 
absence from the world, self-denial, mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, and the ascendency of spirit 
into the realms of vision and bliss. To become 
“religious,” has long been a cant word with the 
élite of Paris, and signifies not merely attention 
to the ordinary duties and routine of Chris-’ 
tianity, but retirement from the world, assuming 
a religious garb, reading religious books, mor- 
tification, penance, contemplation, meditation, 
holy song, service, and prayer. 

Such ascetics were common in Judea in the 
time of Christ. John’s religion in the wilder- 
ness bordered upon asceticism; his dress, his 
diet, his ‘speech, all point in this direction. 
Christ laid aside asceticism, and mingled with 
the people. He came “eating and drinking ;” 
“sitting down to meat” in the homes of both” 
the poor and the great; aitending weddings, 
and the festivals of his country at their ap- 
pointed seasons. The “higher life” sought for 
by Fakirs, Buddhists, Pharisees, Romanists, is 
panted after, sought for, by Christians, impelled 
thereto not merely by disgust with sin and by 
an instinct for goodness, but by the implanted 
principle of Divine grace ; not only freeing from 
sin and substituting purity, but creating a con- 
stant appetite for purity, for higher grades of 
goodness, truth, virtue. It is a restless state 
with all its holy calm. Its aspirations are ever 
upward, higher, higher. Wesleyan Methodism, 
like Christianity, has always linked religion with 
life and labor. It comes like Christ, “eating 
and drinking.” It enjoins no monkish separa- 
tion from the world, It endeavors to solve the 
problem which Christ alone, perhaps of all, 
solved with perfect success—how to be in the 
world and yet not of the world. The most perfect 
Christians to-day are those, of any denomination, 
who come the nearest to this standard. Those 
will do it most successfully who live nearest 
to Christ. The world vitiates by contact, and 
the constant feeling of the heart is, that we must 
get away from the world, out of the world, in 
order ta be holy. But Christ conducts us 
through the thick of the world, into the din of 
the market-place, to the bustle of the custom- 
house; to the hospitals, where the sick lie in 
festering crowds; to the multitudes that throng 
the Capital, when the nation gathers to its an- 
nual fairs. Christ says, Be religious here, con- 
fess me in the army, before courts of law, in 
the face of mobs, every-where. 

The great effort of Christians is to religion- 
ize the ordinary affairs of life, to write “ Holi- 
ness to the Lord,” not only on the soul and the 
inner experience, but on the words, the acts, 
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the life, the conduct, the conversation. Life 
and reality are what Christianity and the world 
want, and not shams; some tongue-profession 
perhaps, but more life-practice ; not separation 
from life and its cares and perplexities, labors 
and concerns; but right out into this work-a-day 
world, in this work-a-day age, and work as well 
as pray. Live for God and heaven! Did Al- 
fred Cookman fill up this ideal? As nearly, 
perhaps, as any man has done, this side of the 
apostles. His published life would seem to say 
so. Have we his true portrait in Dr. Ridga- 
way’s book? Apelles disguised in portraiture 
Alexander’s squint, and the painter of Crom- 
well hesitated to copy his warts; yet what 
were those slight blemishes to the great souls 
whose fire the pencil sought to kindle into im- 
mortal glow? Our partial feelings say that the 
portraiture is true to nature. If blemishes ex- 
ist in Cookman, we are glad we do not know of 
them. He was a saint when we first knew him 
at twenty-two, and every year added to his 
saintliness till he died. That saintliness burned 
in his preaching, breathed in his conversation, 
wrought in his labors, sparkled in his corre- 
spondence, imbued the whole man. Paul had 
a mania for righteousness, John a genius for 
love. The biographer of Cookman is right in 
ascribing to him a faculty for religion. Poor, 
wandering, weak humanity is always seeking 
for some one to lead it out of its sinfulness into 
the ways of righteousness, purity, holiness. 
How it welcomes a leader! How the hunger- 
ing and thirsting multitudes, in search of right- 
eousness; hung upon the lips and drank in the 
words of Alfred Cookman !—words of experi- 
ence, words of wisdom, inspired of God, and 
winged with grace to the mind and heart. 

In his various charges he was the actual pas- 
tor of three or four thousand Church members, 
and ministered to four or five times that num- 
ber in his congregations. In fact, wherever he 
was, he preached to the town. He was not the 
property of the Methodist pulpit alone; the 
godly of all denominations sought to kindle 
their faith from his zeal and fire, and to warm 
their souls with his living inspirations. He was 
the favorite of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and Quakers; and even men of the world loved 
to listen to his illustrations and oratory, even 
though they dealt with subjects which uncon- 
verted souls could but partially understand. 

He died a martyr to burning zeal and hard 
work—the immediate cause camp-meetings. 
The biographer half questions the wisdom of 
his course; and, in view of the large family he 
has left and the years he might have spent in 
the service of the Church, with his strong con- 





stitution and singular adaptation to the work, 
his course in rushing on and on, in the face of 
the protestations of wife, friends, and physi- 
cians, might seem questionable. And yet Dr. 
Ridgaway is right in calling it heroic. It is 
better to burn out than rust out. Dr. Ridgaway 
spoils the pretty legend that his last words 
were, “Sweeping through the gates, washed in 
the blood of the Lamb!” We are not sorry for 
it—glad, rather. It was too artificial—too rhe- 
torical. He used the words, and survivors col- 
located them. The sentiment is beautiful, 
Scriptural, and will be immortal. His waking 
vision is realized. Grandfather, father, brother, 
son, have said, “ Welcome ;” and five seraphs 
now wait lovingly on the hither bank to shout 
welcome to those who will next pass over, 
“washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 





LABOR. 





BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 





LaBoR, labor !” sounds the anvil, 
* Labor, labor, until death !” 

And the file, with voice discordant, 
* Labor, endless labor !” saith. 

While the bellows to the embers 
Speaks of labor in each breath. 


“ Labor, labor !”’ in the harvest, 
Saith the whetting of the scythe; 

And the mill-wheel tells of labor 
Under waters falling blithe ; 

“* Labor, labor !” groan the mill-stones, 
To the bands that whirl and writhe ! 


And the woodman tells of labor, 
In his echo-waking blows ; 

In the forest, in the cabin, 
’T is the dearest word he knows ! 

“ Labor, labor !” saith the spirit, 
And with labor comes repose. 


‘*Labor !” saith the loaded wagon, 
Moving toward the distant mart ; 
“Labor !” groans the heavy steamer, 
As she cleaves the waves apart ; 

Beating like that iron engine, 
“Labor, labor !” cries the heart ! 


Yes, the heart of man cries “labor !” 
While it labors in the breast. 

Hear the Ancient and Eternal, 
In the Word which he hath blest, 

Saying, “‘ Six days shalt thou labor, 
On the seventh thou shalt rest !” 


Then how beautiful, at evening, 
When the toilsome week is done, 

To behold the blacksmith’s embers 
Fade together with the sun ; 

And to think the doors of labor 
Are all closing up like one! 
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Gung Foreign Department, ° 


MADAM OTTILIE WILDERMUTH is not an entire 
stranger to our lady readers ; for are not her House- 
hold Stories for “old folks with young hearts,” as 
well as for the juveniles, translated and on sale at 
our Depository? And do they not always testify to 
a warm heart, alive to all the sorrows and sufferings 
of humanity? Now, to show that Ottilie Wilder- 
muth is practical in the stories that she writes with 
such touching morals, we propose giving a short 
sketch of real life from her pen: 

She was born in the little town of Marbach, in 
Suabia, which, though famous as the birthplace of 
Schiller, is, nevertheless, poor and needy in this 
world’s goods, and finds little in the fame of its great 
poet that feeds the hungry and clothes the naked. 
Madame has a warm spot in her heart for the “little 
nest,” as it is sometimes called, and, though she no 
longer lives there, still tries to let her influence be 
felt in ameliorating the condition of its little children 
of the poor. And in their interest she makes an ap- 
peal, so affecting and so genial, that we claim the 
thanks of our kind-hearted patrons for transferring 
the substance of it to our pages. “An outstretched 
hand is now before every door; one begs and prays 
for great and small, for prose and poetry. Collec- 
tions are made for monuments, and festive halls ; and 
long-forgotten poets arise from their resting-places 
to demand that votive tablets to their memory be 
placed on the houses where they were born. People 
pray and beg for orphan asylums in Syria, for homes 
for the suffering heroes of the war, for hospitals for 
the infectious sick, for corrective institutions for the 
depraved, and refuges for the lost; for the blind, the 
deaf and dumb, for the idiotic and the insane. This 
stream of petitions will never end till the ‘evil one’ 
is annihilated, and the gates are closed on fire and 
flood, on hail and famine. ‘The poor ye have always 
with you,’ is a sad truth ; but is softened by the kind 
assurance that ‘love never ceaseth.’ The world 
would long since have gone to ruin, in all its trouble 
and sorrow, had it not been for sympathetic hearts 
and helping hands. But my impatient readers already 
ask the short purport of these many words. Why, 
I have also a ‘little appeal,’ which is for their aid to 
establish a day asylum and infant school in my native 
city of Marbach. It is a poor little city on the 
Neckar, althotigh it lies on a sunny strand, and is 
surrounded by green vine-bearing hills. The sour 





sweat of the peasant laborers brings but a scanty 
reward; and both man and wife are obliged to go 
into the stony vineyards from early morn till the 
darkness 9f the night, and many of their little ones, 
without care or oversight, spend their days in the 
street learning vice or practicing beggary. What a 
blessing it would be if these little waifs hatl a refuge 
in an infant school, where they could be cared for in 
the absence of their parents till they are old enough 
to go to the regular city schools! As this appeal is 
for Marbach, it might have sounded finer if we had 
placed in advance the great name which has made 
little Marbach famous the world over—‘ our Schiller.’ 
But, with every stretch of fancy, I could not find the 
least relation between Schiller and an asylum for the 
little children, except that-he had once been a little 
child there; but since his mother was able to take 
care of him herself, he perhaps did not feel the need 
of a nursery-school. And then again, it is hardly 
necessary to harness so proud a steed before so mod- 
est a vehicle, where little gifts suffice. In olden 
times my young heart has often sorrowed at the sight 
of the neglected little ones, whom I then could not 
help, and therefore it would be so pleasant to do a 
little for them now! By the time my centennial 
birthday comes, my namé and my stories will all be 
forgotten ; and so if my friends desire to testify their 
love, they had better send me now their modest trifles 
for the above-named purpose. 
“ OTTILIE WILDERMUTH.” 

We submit that this is about as graceful a petition 
as could come from a loving heart; and if the little 
waifs of Marbach do not fare the better for it, we 
shall lose our confidence in German nature, 


THE decrepitude and present feebleness and para- 
lytic condition of the “ Holy Father” in Rome, gives 
rise toa great deal of discussion as to the ceremonies 
that will attend the election of a successor on his 
decease ; and in these the “ Fisherman’s Ring” is 
frequently alluded to. It is said that, after the death 
of the Pope, the cardinals assemble and break this 
ring, and one naturally asks the question as to the 
significance of said ring and this strange procedure. 
The Fisherman’s Ring has a story more romantic 
than that of any other ring in Europe; and could it 
speak it would reveal to us many and strange stories 
of the Vatican. It consists of one plain golden ring, 
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on which is the likeness of St. Peter, and it serves 
mainly as a legal seal to Papal documents, for which 
purpose it is said to have been used in the earliest 
periods of the Romish Church. Various rulers have 
aspired after this ring; but, when taken from the 
Popes by violence, it has always found its way back 
to them, even from the possession of the first Napo- 
leon. What is more natural than that, on the part 
of the Romish clergy, it should be regarded with a 
species of veneration, and more highly esteemed 
than any other relic of the Vatican? The history of 
this famous ring runs as follows, so far as Napoleon 
is concefned: The emperor had a quarrel with Pope 
Pius the Seventh, because the latter refused to recog- 
nize his brother Joseph as King of Naples. On the 
incorporation of the Papal States into this Napole- 
onic realm, the conflict became more bitter, and Pius 
issued a bull of excommunication against his enemy. 
This irritated Napoleon, and he ordered the arrest 
of the Pope. The French General scaled the wall 
of the Vatican in the night, and, with a band of sol- 
diers, penetrated the palace by a window, and thus 
appeared in the presence of the Pope, who was qui- 
etly writing at his table. The soldier bid the priest 
renounce the temporal power, and cease his contest 
with Napoleon. The Pope refused, and was seized 
in his chair, and in it was let down through a win- 
dow and led off into-captivity. Napoleon had given 
special orders to his general to seize the Pope’s bre- 
viaries and the famous ring; why, no one could di- 
vine, except with a view personally to insult and 
annoy his foe. But the general could not find the 
ring on which Napoleon laid so much stress ; when 
the emperor ordered another officer to demand it 
peremptorily of the Holy Pontiff. This capped the 
climax of insult toward the Pope, who was in serious 
doubt as to whether he should obey the command of 
the tyrant. But as the prelate was a prisoner, and 
completely in the hands of the emperor, he could 
make no resistance. After some delay, he drew from 
his pocket a common leather bag, in which he had 
kept the ring. He-showed it to the officer, and, 
breaking it in the same way that it is broken on the 
death of a Pope, handed to him the pieces. Prince 
Borghese brought these pieces to Paris, and gave 
them to Napoleon. . . . After the fall of the 
emperor, Pius the Seventh again made his solemn 
entry into Rome, and received again the Fisherman’s 
Ring, which his successor in the Chair of St. Peter— 
Pius the Ninth—is very fond of wearing on his 
finger. 


WE recently saw an announcement, by Atlantic 
cable, that all Berlin was in a state of excitement, 
because the weavers had struck for higher wages, 
and left their looms in silence. One might indeed 
ask, Is Berlin, then, composed of nothing but weavers, 
that their behest must make a silent city? Not fully 
so; but it is astonishing to what extent the weaving 
industry is entwined into the woof of the city’s life. 
Whole quarters are composed of weavers; whole 
shuttles keep up such an incessant clatter, that even 
termagant housewives can not be heard in the uni- 





versal din. Berlin is renowned for its so-called 
“fancy goods”—a term which to us includes many 
mysteries, from which we shall only venture to ex- 
tricate some of the most intelligible to the masculine 
brain. These are woolen shawls, pelerines, concert 
and opera wraps, and—but we had better stop. 
Suffice it to say, that thousands of households—men, 
women, and children—are engaged in all kinds of 
fancy work, some weaving and others finishing with 
hand-work, such as crocheting, etc. Years ago, a 
great many men were employed in crocheting, which 
is now considered a feminine employment entirely ; 
and there were boys who acquired such agility in the 
work that they could nearly support themselves out- 
side of school hours, or at least contribute largely to 
the support of the family. But, of late, crocheting has 
been relegated to feminine fingers exclusively. And 
the work has also become so popular that an indus- 
trious woman can earn a half-dollar a day at it, which 
is considered good wages. The year 1871 was a 
remarkably prosperous year for this work; and it 
was thought that men, women, and children, all told 
employed in it, would count something over fifteen 
thousand. And, with all this force, the supply fell 
short, and some parties founded factories in the 
provinces to satisfy the demand. It is supposed 
that about five millions of dollars’ worth of this fancy 
work is sold in a year, of which about one million 
and a quarter is expended in wages. The stocking- 
weavers are also a very extensive guild, and make in 
general the best of wages. ‘There are in Berlin about 
fifty stocking-factories, doing a business of half a 
million, and paying one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars in wages. For two seasons the war excluded 
Paris from the market, when the Berlin “‘ weaveries” 
were more in demand than ever, and found a sale 
not only all over the Continent, but in entire North 
and South America, including Mexico and Brazil- 
When all these toilers strike, they make a commo- 
tion that may well extend across the ocean. 


Since the close of the Franco-German war, the 
Teutons have been very diligently working away at 
the Cathedral of Cologne, with a desire to finish it 
soon, as a monument to their victory and the restora- 
tion of the old Empire. It is about time the archi- 
tectural mountain approached completion ; for they 
have been tugging away, through good and evil for- 
tune, over six centuries. We had the ineffable pleas- 
ure of being jostled and starved and put to bed in an 
omnibus, among the crowds that gathered, some 
years ago, to celebrate the sixth centennial of its 
foundation. This noble pite will want. a bell, in 
keeping with its vastness, to ring out tones that shall 
echo all over German lands ; and to this end the 
emperor has designated twenty-eight great cannons, 
taken from the French in the war. They will make 
a bell weighing about six thousand pounds, with a 
diameter of some twelve feet, and a height of eleven, 
And this bell, unlike the other great bells of the 
world, is to be hung with a clapper. The great bell 
of Moscow is struck with hammers, and not rung, 
It is to bear the name of “Emperor’s Bell,” and it 
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will take forty men to ring it. The substructure of 
the tower that bears it has walls twelve feet in thick- 
ness. It will bear the portrait of St. Peter, and the 
escutcheon of the Empire. It is to be raised two 
hundred feet in the air by steam-power and stupen- 
dous machinery. 


CONVENTIONS, convocations, congresses, and all 
sorts of gatherings are the order of the day, the world 
over. All the people say, “Come and let us reason 
together in the new era.” But with all the piebald 
variety of these assemblages, we venture to assert 
that there is something genuinely new in the recent 
“Congress of Dancing-masters” in Berlin. The 
Germans think they have danced long enough to 
French pipers, and, under the name of polite man- 
ners and social grace, have permitted themselves to 
be misled into a sort of apery of demeanor of which 





they are now a little ashamed. They are resolved 
to send the French dancing-masters home to their 
“Belle France,” and of themselves reform and ele- 
vate the noble art of graceful movements A c6n- 
gress of the dancing-masters of the larger cities, 
universities, and higher institutions of learning, has 
just held a session in Berlin, at which it was resolved 
to give in future a national and patriotic character to 
the noble art. As there is a great academy of science 
and letters, so there is to be an “academy ” to act as 
promoter and umpire of what scientific, intellectual, 
and cultured dancing ought to be. In the interest 
of this vital movement a monthly periodical is to be 
published, and yearly congresses are to assemble. 
This sounds all very funny to ux; but the Germans 
are going at it in all seriousness, and we are frank in 
wishing them all success in driving all the French 
dancers out of their land. 





Art Notes, 


— THE Galaxy says: “The new Industrial Exhibi- 
tion Company, which proposes to form a perpetual 
Crystal Palace in New York, and which has already 
secured the aid of the city to the extent of two and a 
half millions of dollars by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, is now starting out into vigorous life. 
have already secured a very valuable lot of land. 
This is certainly a bold scheme, and, if carried to 


to New York. Every liberal-minded and _public- 


| improvement. 


the memoir has been derived from documents found 
in depositories of the little town of Correggio and 
the city of Parma. 


— W. J. Hoppin, in the 4/antic, gave “A Glimpse 


TI | of Contemporary Art in Europe,” which is full of 
rey | 


instruction and hints to Americans for their art 
We have, in a previous number of 


| the ReposITrory, discussed the probable effects of 
success and well managed, must net very great benefit | 


spirited man should look carefully into the matter.” | 


— Mr, Steele, of Edinburgh, has been commis- | 
sioned to execute a statue of Burns by the admirers | 


of the poet in New York. 
bronze, of colossal size, and to cost $10,000. 


The figure is to be of | 


—An artist of St. Louis, Mr. James R. Stuart, 


has recently finished a portrait of Wm, Cullen Bry- 
ant. His success, aside from too florid coloring, is 
said to be very flattering. ; 

— The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts is soon 
to be enriched by a new statue of W. W. Story, the 
American artist at Rome, of whom visitors to his 
studio retain such delightful memories. ‘The subject 
is “‘ Jerusalem in her Desolation,” and it is said fully 
to sustain the artist’s most enviable’ reputation. 


— Mr. F. Winterhalter, the well-known German 
painter, died at Frankfort, on the 8th of July, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. Mr. W. was a native 
of Baden, but went to England in 1848, and received 
much patronage from the royal family. 

—Chevalier Quirino Bigi has published, at Cor- 
reggio, a curious memoir of the famous painter, 
Antonio Allegri, surnamed Correggio, which com- 
pletely contradicts previous notions concerning his 
career and circumstances. The information given in 


the “Centennial Exposition” on art and art-culture 
in America. We are happy to notice that the state- 
ments of Mr. Hoppin so completely corroborate the 
views we formerly put forth. As a result of the 
impetus given to art in Great Britain by the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the number of individuals instructed in 
art in all parts of the United Kingdom under the 
supervision of the Governmental Department, had 
increased from 3,296 in 1851, to 187,916 in 1871. 
This is almost sixty-fold in twenty years! The 
South Kensington Museum, the largest and best of 


| its kind in the world, has been collected in this 





incredibly short time. This establishment possesses 
also a most valuable art-library of 35,000 volumes, 
and courses of lectures are delivered, upon which 
27,761 persons attended in 1870, while the number 
of visitors to the museum in the same year was 
1,014,849; the whole number since its foundation, 
10,071,667. Nor are these collections in Great 
Britain stationary. A selection, regarded most edu- 
cating and stimulating in character, is kept in circu- 
lation throughout the provincial towns. At thirty- 
two different localities were such exhibitions held in 
1870. Moreover, there seems to. be a most com- 
mendable liberality on the part of many of the noble 
families of that realm in loaning some of their choicest 
works of art for these exhibitions, and thus the poorest 
peasant may have the privilege of beholding some 
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of the very gems of art. The results to Great Britain 
fully justify“all this enormous expenditure by Govern- 
ment and associations. British manufactures have 
been brought from a position disgracefully and ruin- 
ously low to occupy a front rank among all the dis- 
plays of her sharpest competitors. Her porcelain, 
pottery, glass-ware, calicos, carpets, silver-ware, and 
jewelry, from the bungling and unartistic forms and 
patterns abounding prior to 1851, now rank among the 
very highest in beauty and artistic excellence, and 
have thus brought back untold treasure to the coun- 
try. It is gratifying to notice the increasing interest 
these historic facts are awakening in the United 
States. The determination of the Professors of the 
College of Fine Arts of the Syracuse University, to 
establish night-schools for the instruction of artisans, 
is a movement in the right direction, and one bring- 
ing great honor to these liberal-minded gentlemen 
and the institution which they represent. 


— Two books of rare interest have recently been 
published on the Continent. The first, “Life of 
Moscheles,” by his wife, is interesting to the musical 
world as revealing much of the private and profes- 
sional life of most of the musical celebrities of the 
last fifty years. Especially the letters between Mosch- 
eles and Mendelssohn are excessively fascinating, 
and bring to light some new anecdotes of Mendels- 
sohn. This book will be very widely read, and will 
cast new light on the lives and labors of some of the 
most eminent musical composers and artists of this 
century. A new shadow is thrown over the last days 
of Beethoven, and the inexcusable negligence of the 
Viennese during the last sad illness of this prince 
of musicians. The other book is “Guide de |’Art 
Chrétien,” par De Saint-Laurent. While it is wrought 
out from a Catholic stand-point, and in some things 
is misleading, on the whole it is a work of great ex- 
cellence and unusual candor. The following analysis 
of contents will show its scope: VOLUME I—Z. /n- 
troduction. ‘Treating of Biblical and Christian Art 
in its Origins, its manifestations in the Catacombs, 
the Basilitas, the Byzantine Art, etc., in its onward 
and progressive development, till the nineteenth cen- 
tury. J/. General Laws of Christian Art (in the 
following studies): 1. The Doctrine of the Church 
relative to Images; 2. Beauty; 3. Invention; 4. Com- 
position ; 5. Expression ; 6. Design; 7. The Nude; 8. 
Drapery ; 9. Accessory Figures ; 10. The Disposition 
of Light and Shade; 11. Coloring. VoLumMe II— 
General Iconography: 1. The Nimbus ; 2. Other Sym- 
bolic Signs of a General Character; 3. Symbolic 
Groupings; 4. God; 5. The Trinity and the Distinc- 
tions of the Divine Persons; 6. Type of Christ 
according to the Traditions; 7. Type of Christ in 
Art; 8 Vestments, Attributes, and Emblems of 
Christ ; 9. ‘The Child Jesus; 10. The Benignity of 
Jesus; 11. the Cross ; 12. the Suffering Jesus; 13. 
The Triumphing Jesus. 


— The following exhibits the number of works of 
art at the Vienna Exhibition: United States, 13 
pictures ; Brazil, 1; France, 1,537 pictures, sculp- 
tures, etc. ; Switzerland, 498 ; Italy, 625 ; Monaco, 3; 





Sweden, 45; Norway, 71; Denmark, ror; Hol- 
land, 167; Belgium, 296; Austria, 811; Hungary, 
155; Russia, 437; Greece, 37; Turkey, 7; China, 
2; Great Britain, 203 ; Germany, 725. 


— M. Thiers is now engaged upon a history of the 
Arts in Italy during the Middle Ages, a work which 
he has had a long time in contemplation. 


— The great statue of “ David,” by Michael An- 
gelo, is to be removed from the place it has occupied 
for three centuries and a half at the entrance of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence, and for its better pres- 
ervation is to be placed in the Imperial Gallery. 


— The “ Academie des Beaux Arts,” at Paris, has 
awarded a gold medal, the prize of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment, to Mr. Francis Millett, of Boston, who 
obtained the highest prizes in art-subjects. Mr. 
George Wetherbee has also distinguished himself. 


— The Arundel Society, of London, has often been 
mentioned in these “Notes.” No society of the 
world, perhaps, has been more zealous or more suc- 
cessful in awakening an interest in early and medizval 
Christian art. We are glad to notice that its Annual 
Report shows a steadily increasing prosperity. The 
publications of 1874 comprise “‘The Madonna and 
Child,” by Giralamo dai Libri, in San Giorgio, at 
Verona ; and two pictures, from panels in the church, 
of SS. Nazzario e Celso in the same city, by Mon- 
tagna, representing SS. John and Benedict, SS. Naz- 
arus and Celsus; also parts of Stephen Lochner’s 
altar-piece in the Cathedral at Cologne. 


— Mr. Frederick Ayrton, barrister-at-law, and long 
resident at Cairo, who recently died in London, has 
bequeathed to the British Museum a splendid library 
of calligraphic writings in Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish, collected during many years’ residence in Egypt, 
and the market value of which probably exceeds 
fifteen thousand dollars. Mr. Ayrton was a perfect 
connoisseur in the Oriental sciences of calligraphy, 
and he devoted time and money, without stint, to 
this his favorite study. The gift is made on condi- 
tion that the trustees set apart a room in the museum 
for the exhibition of these splendid specimens of 
Oriental calligraphy, and that Mr, Ayrton’s Arabic 
scribe, Asadd Effendi, be engaged for three or four 
years at a salary of five hundred dollars per annum, to 
draw up a catalogue raisonne of the contents of each 
series, the testator providing for the past services of 
his favorite sheik by a special legacy. Mr. Ayrton’s 
knowledge of every thing connected with political, 
industrial, commercial, and educational affairs of 
Egypt, was unsurpassed, and his loss willbe keenly 
felt. 


—It may not be known to all our readers that 
applause, encores, etc., of actors, stars, etc., is re- 
duced to a regular trade. The important personage 
that has given success to many an indifferent per- 
former, and not infrequently has consigned honest 
merit to neglect and oblivion, is called by the Ger- 
mans &latscher-general (master of applause). We 
notice the recent death of one of the most celebrated 
of these professional encore manufacturers, It is 
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Herr Panovetz, of Vienna. He is said to have 
amassed a considerable fortune in this profession 
of applause-maker. In some theaters he would receive 
sums from every grade of actor, even to the lowest. 
New adventurers would pay large sums, and rival 
favorites would outbid each other for his services. 
In this way, his income was handsome, and the 
collection of presents from men and women of world- 
wide fame was rich and unique. 


— An exhibition of paintings is to take place at 
Constantinople, under the direction of a Turkish 
artist. It is noteworthy that this exhibition will be 
held at Stamboul, the Mussulman quarter, and not 
at Pera, were the Christian population chiefly reside. 
Thus is being broken down the ideas so long preva- 
lent that the Mohammedan religion will not permit 
the representation.of the human form either in sculp- 
ture or painting. 


—A recent number of the London Art Journal 
pays a high compliment to American landscape- 
painters. ‘The landscape-artists of America are 
rapidly coming to the front. Already they are pow- 
erful rivals of British painters, and occasionally sur- 
pass those of the Continent. With few exceptions, 
there are none who excel Bierstadt, and there are at 
least a dozen others who might rightly dispute the 
palm with us.” It then bestows highest praise on a 
landscape of M. J. Heade, of New York. Of this 
work it says: “It would be difficult, in the whole 
range of art, to find better painting; with simple 
breadth of treatment, every part is minutely finished.” 


— The celebrated Venus de Milo, in the Louvre 
Gallery, has given rise to a varied art-literature. 
The discussions as to its authorship, its pose, the 
reason of the absence of the arms, etc., have given 
rise to numberless writings. A recent number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine contains some most interesting 
information regarding the early history of this statue. 
It seems that, after these many years of controversy, 
it occurred to M. Jules Ferry to visit the very spot 
where the statue was exhumed, and there converse 
with those who witnessed its exhumation. Accord- 
ingly, M. Ferry went to Milo, took with him M. 
Brest, son of the consul who procured the statue for 


France, and found and cross-questioned two Greeks 
who were present at the removal of the statue from 
its resting-place. From M. Ferry’s report to the 
“‘ Academie des Beaux Arts,” the following items are 
gleaned: 1. The Venus was found in 1825, at the 
foot of a little hill, where 'it had been covered up by 
successive crumblings of the earth above. The pros 
prietor of the ground, wishing to clear a little more 
of the soil for his planting, chanced to strike the 
statue with his shovel. “It was on its base, erect,’’ 
said the two Greek peasants to the French Minister, 
“With one hand she held together her draperies, 
and in the other an apple”—the same, doubtless, 
that Paris had just given her. Such, very briefly, is 
the clear, short, definite, decisive story which puts 
an end to ten thousand disquisitions and hypotheses 
about the pose. The evidence thus given is that of 
people who actually saw what they describe. 2. 
What of those “long-lost arms,” and how came they 
to be lost? The body of the Venus was formed of 
two blocks, and the arms were afterward fastened 
upon the trunk. When discovered it was intact. 
M. Brest, the French Consul, instantly bought the 
Venus for five hundred dollars, while the Turkish 
Government, on its part, hurried off a small vessel 
to bring it away, offering the owner of the farm five- 
fold the French price! A French avéso, sent by M. 
de Riviére, the Embassador at Constantinople, arrived 
on the scene at the very moment when the Turks 
had got possession of the statue, and were embark- 
ing it on their vessel. A dispute arose at once, and, 
in the material as well as legal confusion, the arms 
of the Venus, which had been detached for safe 
transportation, were missed. The people of the 
neighborhood got up the story that the arms were 
carried off by the Turkish vessel out of chagrin and 
spite; but this seems to be mere surmise where all 
else is clear. We only add to this “important, if 
true,” account, that this will hardly appear so “ clear” 
to all parties who have been engaged in proposing 
theories of the origin and pose of this statue for 
nearly a half-century. Others than M. Ferry will 
wish to visit this very spot, and have their chance at 
cross-questioning these two ancient Greeks, before 





the question is voted settled. 





Current 


SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR JULY.—Ist, 
The Constituent Committee of the Assembly com- 
pleted the draft of a federal constitution. —3d, In 
consequence of the passage of the bill abolishing 
Constitutional guarantees, the irreconcilable deputies 
withdrew from the Cortes, which action served to re- 
store quiet in Madrid. The draft of the new Con- 
Stitution was submitted to the Cortes by the com- 
mittee which was appointed to draw up the measure. 


It provides that the President of the Republic must 
> 


History. 


have been born on Spanish territory, and be twenty- 
five years of age. The country is divided into can- 
tons, like the Swiss Republic. The Assembly of each 
canton is to elect four senators, and deputies are to 
be chosea by universal suffrage. Cuba and Porto 
Rico are to be assimilated with the cantons of Spain. 
The central power is authorized to suspend Consti- 
tutional guarantees, and order levies for troops with- 





out first consulting the authorities of the cantons.— 
| 8th, Don Carlos ordered the arrest of the Curé of 
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Santa Cruz.—9gth, The Government issued a mani- 
festo declaring that its most imperative duty is to 
crush the insurrection which is devastating Catalonia, 
Navarre, and the Basque Provinces. Senors Castelar 
and Meron had a conference with the irreconcilable 
deputies, to induce them to return to the Cortes, but 
found it impossible to accede to their demands.—roth, 
The Carlists captured the town of San Guesa, in 
Navarre, and shot the tax-collector; also seized 
thirty-four residents of Marsa, and held seven of 
them as hostages for the safe return of insurgents in 
the hands of the Republicans. The remaining twen- 
ty-seven are held for ransom. The Deputy Mayor 
and Counselor of Malaga were assassinated. The 
resignation of General Mouvilas as comander-in- 
chief of the Army of the North was accepted.— 
11th, The Carlist forces, which captured San Guesa, 
were soon driven out by the Government troops, who 
sacked the place, burned the factories, and insulted 
the women. A battle was fought at Santa Coloma, 
Barcelona, in which fifty insurgents were killed. 
The Carlist chief, Saballis, with three thousand men, 
surprised four thousand Republicans under General 
Cabrinety, near Ripoll. Cabrinety was killed, one- 
half of his command taken prisoners, and all his 
artillery captured. The Internationalists in Alcoy 
arose against the authorities, shot the mayor, burned 
sixty houses, and besieged the civil guards and vol- 
unteers, who had taken refuge in the town hall. At 
a bull-fight, in Malaga, the people of the city rose 
against the municipality, and assassinated several 
councilors.—13th, Five thousand peasants at Al- 
pena joined the Carlists, driven thereto by the ex- 
cesses of the Republicans. General Velarde, with 
seven battalions, arrived before Alcoy. He was 
obliged to arrest thirty of his own men for insubor- 
dination on the march. The militia of the province, 
however, had already taken possession of the town, 
and reduced the insurgents to submission.—14th, 
The insurgents in Carthagena are masters of the en- 
tire town, with the exception of the arsenal.—15th, 
The Carlists again besieged the town of Puig-Cerda; 
also occupied the town of Berga, fifty miles from 
Barcelona. The garrison of five hundred surren- 
dered as prisoners of war.—16th, Don Carlos re- 
entered Spain. He issued a proclamation invoking 
the help of the God of armies, declaring that, list- 
ening to the voice of suffering Spain, he comes to 
fight for God and his country, concluding with the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Volunteers, forward, and save dying 
Spain!” There was great enthusiasm among his 
followers when Don Carlos joined Valdespino and 
Lizzamo on Spanish soil.—17th, Don Carlos issued 
an order that the Curé of Santa Cruz shall be treated 
as a rebel.—19th, New ministry: N. Salmeron, Pres- 
ident; Fernando Gonzalez, Minister of Finance; 
Senor Soler, Minister of State; Senor Rodrigues, 
Minister of Justice; General Gonzalez, Minister of 
War; = Maisouve, Minister of the Interior; 
Senor Oviedo, Minister of Marine ; Senor Palancia, 
Minister of the Colonies; Senor Gondalez, Minister 
of Public Works. Debate was also opened on the 
new Constitution, which consists of one hundred and 





one clauses. A battle was fought at Igualada, last- 
ing eighteen hours; the Carlists were at last victo- 
rious, The town was burned.—zoth, The provinces 
of Andalusia, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia pro- 
claimed themselves independent cantons in anticipa- 
tion of the new federal Constitution. The declara- 
tions of independence were issued at Seville, Cadiz, 
and Barcelona.—2ist, The crews of the Spanish 
men-of-war, A/manza, Vittoria, Mendez, Nunez, and 
Fernando El Catolico revolted; the Government at 
once declared them pirates.—24th, The Prussian 
frigate, dispatched by the German Consul in pursuit 
of the Spanish war steamer, Vigi/ant, which was 
captured by the insurgents, overhauled and captured 
her.—25th, President Salmeron issued a proclama- 
tion calling eighty thousand men of the reserves into 
active service against the insurrectionists. — 26th, 
The Government troops attacked Valentia yesterday. 
After a desperate struggle of five hours’ duration, 
the fighting was suspended, and the insurgents offered 
to capitulate; but their terms were refused, the 
Government demanding an unconditional surrender. 
Seville also proposed to return to its loyalty to the 
National Government on certain terms ; but, as in the 
case of Valencia, the Government will accept noth- 
ing less than unconditional surrender. San Fernando 
was attacked by an insurgent column from Cadiz. 
The loyal garrison made a brave and successful de- 
fense, and in the evening the insurgents withdrew. 
27th, Fighting between the Government troops and 
insurgents was severe all day.—28th, Severe engage- 
ments took place, near Piampelona, between the 
Republicans and Carlists, in which the latter were 
successful. ‘Two guns and three hundred prisoners 
are said to have been captured by the royalists.— 
29th, The insurgents again attacked Seville.—3oth, 
An engagement took place between a force of na- 
tional troops, under General Navarro, and a Carlist 
band intrenched at Marededes. The insurgents were 
driven from the town, and seven hundred Republican 
prisoners, confined therein, released.—31st, The in- 
surgents set fire to Seville in four places, but they 
were at last overpowered. ‘The refusal of the au- 
thorities at Almeria to comply with the demand of 
General Contreras for a contribution of fifty thou- 
sand pistoles, was followed by an attack upon that 
city by the insurgent fleet. After two hours’ firing 
the assaulting force made an attempt to disembark, 
but were repulsed by the national troops, and com- 
pelled to retreat to their vessels, The bombardment 
of Valencia was resumed. Seven hundred insurgents 
captured the town of Ovihuela. August rst, the in- 
surgent fleet sailed from Almeria, bound for Malaga. 
August 3d, the insurgent chieftain, Contreras, and 
staff, are detained on board of the German man-of- 
war, Frederick Charles, until he should agree to re- 
turn captured vessels to Carthagena. The Repub- 
lican batteries opened on the insurgents’ position in 
Seville. The troops only wait for re-enforcements 
before making a final assault. Attack upon Valen- 
cia was renewed. August 7th, the bombardment of 
Valencia is suspended. The Carlists have attacked 
Oyarzun, and claim a victory at Elgueta. 
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—The Federal Assembly of Switzerland has 
elected Herr Zeigler, of Zurich, President. 


—It has now been definitely settled to carry out 
the long contemplated project of a canal between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. 


—The bill, granting £25,000 per annum to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, on occasion of his marriage, has 
been passed. 


—The Italian, Glione, has been prosecuted in 
New Haven for holding several Italian boys in vir- 
tual bondage in that city. 


— The khan, on the 24th of June, abolished slav- 
ery throughout his dominion, and provides that all 
persons held in bondage shall be made citizens or 
returned to their native countries. 


— The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to 
pay 2,000,000 rubles indemnity within ten years, in 
virtue of which he is confirmed on the throne. The 
Russian troops continue to occupy Kungrad, and 
will construct a new fort on the Oxus, near Khiva. 


— The English Government proposes to enroll a 
body of men in India to make a systematic slaughter 
of the tigers, panthers, and hyenas. The loss of 
human life in the Peninsula of Bengal from wild beasts 
is fearful, it being estimated that about 10,000 per- 
sons are killed annually in that way. 


— The Dictionary of the German Language, in 
course of compilation by the brothers Grimm, will 
contain more words than any other publication on 
record. It has already reached the number of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand, and by the time it 
is completed it will comprise at least five hundred 
thousand. 


— The coronation of Oscar and Sophia, King and 
Queen of Norway, took place July 18th, at Dronth- 
eim, the ancient capital of Norwegian kings. There 
was a brilliant procession to the cathedral, in which 
Prince Arthur represented the Queen of England, 
and Prince Waldemar the King of Denmark. The 
ceremony of coronation was performed by the Bishop 
of Droutheim. 


—In the House of Commons, July 8th, Mr. Henry 
Richard, member for Merther-Tydvil, and Secretary 
of the London Peace Society, moved that, in the 
opinion of the House, her majesty’s Government 
should communicate with foreign powers for the pur- 
pose of improving international law, and with the 
view of establishing arbitration as a permanent re- 
sort for the settlement of differences between nations. 
The motion was passed. 


—The /%ccolo, of the city of Mexico, says that 
the Convent of San Dominica, in Puebla, Mexico, 
which for two centuries was the seat of the Inquisi- 
tion, has been converted into a Protestant temple. 
During the alterations, numerous holes or wells were 
found, in which were the skeletons of the victims 
condemned to death by the inquisition. Some of 
the victims have been photographed in the positions 


in which they were found. 
Vou, XXXITI.—20* 





— The discoveries of Dr. Leitner, in Central Asia, 
are proving still more important than at first an- 
nounced, In a list of Leitner’s forthcoming publi- 
cations, eleven languages of a heretofore terra incog- 
nita are accounted for; and maps and photographs 
of the countries and men whose histories and lan- 
guage Dr. Leitner has introduced to the world of 
letters are given. The countries between Kashmir 
and Badakshan are treated of in his last publication, 
which gives us a translation of the songs and legends 
of the races of the Dardistan. 


— The crisis in the Italian Ministry terminated 
July roth. Senor Minghetta, who was summoned to 
Florence by the king, has formed a cabinet, which is 
constituted as follows: President of the Council and 
Minister of Finance, Signor Minghetta; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Visconte Venosta; Minister 
of the Interior, Signor Contelli; Minister of Justice 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Signor Figliani; Minister 
of War, Lieutenant-General Ricotti Magnani; Min- 
ister of Marine, Signor Saintbon ; Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, Signor Spavento; Minister of Public 
Instruction, Signor Scialoja; Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, Signor Finali. 


— Sir Samuel Baker and lady, with their party, ar- 
rived at Khartoum early in July. He has succeeded 
in organizing a distinct government, appointing su- 
perintendents, and making Latiko the chief station— 
Gondokooro being next in importance. He also 
established eight other principal posts, which form a 
connected chain from Nubia to Nyanza, and obtained 
a thousand additional troops to complete the garri- 
soning of the communications. An important geo- 
graphical discovery is said to have been made which 
will astound the scientific world, as it pretends that 
Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza prove to be 
one and the same water, and a magnificent inland 
sea, seven hundred miles m length. It is further 
announced that vessels can be launched above the 
fall named after Sir Roderick Murchison and sail to 
Ujjiji. 

— Professor Paine, of the Palestine Exploration 
Expedition, has already completed a voluminous re- 
port on the identification of Nebo and Pisgah, which 
may be expected by the next mail from Syria. The 
Palestine Exploring Expedition reports that the tri- 
angulation now extends over nearly four hundred 
square miles, and the detail has been almost com- 
pleted for the same, together with the hill shading. 
The elevation above the level of the Dead Sea, and 
hence above the Mediterranean, has been well ob- 
tained. The heights of all important points within 
the present triangulation have been determined by 
mercurial observations, and those of intermediate 
ones by the aneroid. Meteorological observations 
have been taken regularly. The amount of work 
done already, though insignificant in comparison 
with what still remains to be accomplished, is an in. 
valuable acquisition to geographical knowledge.. 
They find that maps of this region of the country 
are very untrustworthy. Many interesting discov- 
eries are expected to be made. 
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Santa Cruz.—9gth, The Government issued a mani- 
festo declaring that its most imperative duty is to 


crush the insurrection which is devastating Catalonia, | 


Navarre, and the Basque Provinces. Senors Castelar 


and Meron had a conference with the irreconcilable | 


deputies, to induce them to return to the Cortes, but 
found it impossible to accede to their demands.—roth, 
‘The Carlists captured the town of San Guesa, in 
Navarre, and shot the tax-collector; also seized 
thirty-four residents of Marsa, and held seven of 
them as hostages for the safe return of insurgents in 
the hands of the Republicans. The remaining twen- 
ty-seven are held for ransom. The Deputy Mayor 
and Counselor of Malaga were assassinated. The 
resignation of General Mouvilas as comander-in- 
chief of the Army of the North was accepted.— 
11th, The Carlist forces, which captured San Guesa, 
were soon driven out by the Government troops, who 
sacked the place, burned the factories, and insulted 
the women. A battle was fought at Santa Coloma, 
Barcelona, in which fifty insurgents were killed. 
The Carlist chief, Saballis, with three thousand men, 
surprised four thousand Republicans under General 
Cabrinety, near Ripoll. Cabrinety was killed, one- 
half of his command taken prisoners, and all his 
artillery captured. The Internationalists in Alcoy 
arose against the authorities, shot the mayor, burned 
sixty houses, and besieged the civil guards and vol- 
unteers, who had taken refuge in the town hall. At 
a bull-fight, in Malaga, the people of the city rose 
against the municipality, and assassinated several 
councilors.—13th, Five thousand peasants at Al- 
pena joined the Carlists, driven thereto by the ex- 
cesses of the Republicans. General Velarde, with 
seven battalions, arrived before Alcoy. He was 
obliged to arrest thirty of his own men for insubor- 
dination on the march. The militia of the province, 
however, had already taken possession of the town, 
and reduced the insurgents to submission.—14th, 
The insurgents in Carthagena are masters of the en- 
tire town, with the exception of the arsenal.—15th, 
The Carlists again besieged the town of Puig-Cerda; 
also occupied the town of Berga, fifty miles from 
Barcelona. The garrison of five hundred surren- 
dered as prisoners of war.—16th, Don Carlos re- 
entered Spain. He issued a proclamation invoking 
the help of the God of armies, declaring that, list- 
ening to the voice of suffering Spain, he comes to 
fight for God and his country, concluding with the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Volunteers, forward, and save dying 
Spain!” There was great enthusiasm among his 
followers when Don Carlos joined Valdespino and 
Lizzamo on Spanish soil.—17th, Don Carlos issued 
an order that the Curé of Santa Cruz shall be treated 
as a rebel.—19th, New ministry: N. Salmeron, Pres- 
ident; Fernando Gonzalez, Minister of Finance; 
Senor Soler, Minister of State; Senor Rodrigues, 
Minister of Justice; General Gonzalez, Minister of 
War; ee Maisouve, Minister of the Interior; 
Senor Oviedo, Minister of Marine; Senor Palancia, 
Minister of the Colonies; Senor Gondalez, Minister 
of Public Works. Debate was also opened on the 
new Constitution, which consists of one hundred and 





one clauses. A battle was fought at Igualada, last. 

ing eighteen hours; the Carlists were at last Victo. 

rious. The town was burned.—z2oth, The Provinces 

of Andalusia, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia Pros 

claimed themselves independent cantons in anticipa. 

tion of the new federal Constitution. The declara. 

tions of independence were issued at Seville, Cadiz, 

and Barcelona.—21st, The crews of the Spanish 

men-of-war, A/mansza, Vittoria, Mendez, Nunes, and 

Fernando El Catolico revolted ; the Government at 

once declared them pirates.—24th, The Prussian 

frigate, dispatched by the German Consul in pursuit 

of the Spanish war steamer, Vigilant, which was 

captured by the insurgents, overhauled and captured 

her.—25th, President Salmeron issued a proclama- 

tion calling eighty thousand men of the reserves into 

active service against the insurrectionists. — 26th, 

The Government troops attacked Valentia yesterday, 

After a desperate struggle of five hours’ duration, 

the fighting was suspended, and the insurgents offered 
to capitulate; but their terms were refused, the 
Government demanding an unconditional surrender, 

Seville also proposed to return to its loyalty to the 
National Government on certain terms ; but, as in the 
case of Valencia, the Government will accept noth. 
ing less than unconditional surrender. San Fernando 
was attacked by an insurgent column from Cadiz, 
The loyal garrison made a brave and successful de. 
fense, and in the evening the insurgents withdrew. 
27th, Fighting between the Government troops and 
insurgents was severe all day.—28th, Severe engage- 
ments took place, near Piampelona, between the 
Republicans and Carlists, in which the latter were 
successful. Two guns and three hundred prisoners 
are said to have been captured by the royalists.— 
29th, The insurgents again attacked Seville.—3oth, 
An engagement took place between a force of na- 
tional troops, under General Navarro, and a Carlist 
band intrenched at Marededes. The insurgents were 
driven from the town, and seven hundred Republican 
prisoners, confined therein, released.—31st, The in- 
surgents set fire to Seville in four places, but they 
were at last overpowered. The refusal of the au- 
thorities at Almeria to comply with the demand of 
General Contreras for a contribution of fifty thou- 
sand pistoles, was followed by an attack upon that 
city by the insurgent fleet. After two hours’ firing 
the assaulting force made an attempt to disembark, 
but were repulsed by the national troops, and com- 
pelled to retreat to their vessels, The bombardment 
of Valencia was resumed. Seven hundred insurgents 
captured the town of Ovihuela. August Ist, the in- 
surgent fleet sailed from Almeria, bound for Malaga. 
August 3d, the insurgent chieftain, Contreras, and 
staff, are detained on board of the German man-of- 
war, Frederick Charles, until he should agree to re- 
turn captured vessels to Carthagena. ‘The Repub- 
lican batteries opened on the insurgents’ position in 
Seville. The troops only wait for re-enforcements 
before making a final assault. Attack upon Valen- 
cia was renewed. August 7th, the bombardment of 
Valencia is suspended. The Carlists have attacked 
Oyarzun, and claim a victory at Elgueta. 
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—— 


—The Federal Assembly of Switzerland has 
elected Herr Zeigler, of Zurich, President. 


—It has now been definitely settled to carry out 
the long contemplated project of a canal between 


the North Sea and the Baltic. 


—The bill, granting £25,000 per annum to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, on occasion of his marriage, has 
been passed. 

—The Italian, Glione, has been prosecuted in 
New Haven for holding several Italian boys in vir- 
tual bondage in that city. 

— The khan, on the 24th of June, abolished slav- 
ery throughout his dominion, and provides that all 
persons held in bondage shall be made citizens or 
returned to their native countries. 


— The Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to 
pay 2,000,000 rubles indemnity within ten years, in 
virtue of which he is confirmed on the throne. The 
Russian troops continue to occupy Kungrad, and 
will construct a new fort on the Oxus, near Khiva. 


— The English Government proposes to enroll a 
body of men in India to make a systematic slaughter 
of the tigers, panthers, and hyenas. The loss of 
human life in the Peninsula of Bengal from wild beasts 
is fearful, it being estimated that about 10,000 per- 
sons are killed annually in that way. 


—The Dictionary of the German Language, in 
course of compilation by the brothers Grimm, will 
contain more words than any other publication on 
record. It has already reached the number of about 
one hundred and fifty thousand, and by the time it 
is completed it will comprise at least five hundred 
thousand. 


— The coronation of Oscar and Sophia, King and 
Queen of Norway, took place July 18th, at Dronth- 
eim, the ancient capital of Norwegian kings. There 
was a brilliant procession to the cathedral, in which 
Prince Arthur represented the Queen of England, 
and Prince Waldemar the King of Denmark. The 
ceremony of coronation was performed by the Bishop 
of Drontheim. 


—In the House of Commons, July 8th, Mr. Henry 
Richard, member for Merther-Tydvil, and Secretary 
of the London Peace Society, moved that, in the 
opinion of the House, her majesty’s Government 
should communicate with foreign powers for the pur- 
pose of improving international law, and with the 
view of establishing arbitration as a permanent re- 
sort for the settlement of differences between nations. 
The motion was passed. 


—The J%ccolo, of the city of Mexico, says that 
the Convent of San Dominica, in Puebla, Mexico, 
which for two centuries was the seat of the Inquisi- 
tion, has been converted into a Protestant temple. 
During the alterations, numerous holes or wells were 
found, in which were the skeletons of the victims 
condemned to death by the inquisition. Some of 
the victims have been photographed in the positions 


in which they were found. 
Vor, XXXIII.—20* 





—The discoveries of Dr. Leitner, in Central Asia, 
are proving still more important than at first an- 
nounced, In a list of Leitner’s forthcoming publi- 
cations, eleven languages of a heretofore ferra incog- 
nita are accounted for; and maps and photographs 
of the countries and men whose histories and lan- 
guage Dr. Leitner has introduced to the world of 
letters are given. The countries between Kashmir 
and Badakshan are treated of in his last publication, 
which gives us a translation of the songs and legends 
of the races of the Dardistan. 


— The crisis in the Italian Ministry terminated 
July roth. Senor Minghetta, who was summoned to 
Florence by the king, has formed a cabinet, which is 
constituted as follows: President of the Council and 
Minister of Finance, Signor Minghetta; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Visconte Venosta; Minister 
of the Interior, Signor Contelli; Minister of Justice 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Signor Figliani; Minister 
of War, Lieutenant-General Ricotti Magnani; Min- 
ister of Marine, Signor Saintbon ; Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, Signor Spavento; Minister of Public 
Instruction, Signor Scialoja; Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, Signor Finali. 


— Sir Samuel Baker and lady, with their party, ar- 
rived at Khartoum early in July. He has succeeded 
in organizing a distinct government, appointing su- 
perintendents, and making Latiko the chief station— 
Gondokooro being next in importance. He also 
established eight other principal posts, which form a 
connected chain from Nubia to Nyanza, and obtained 
a thousand additional troops to complete the garri- 
soning of the communications. An important geo- 
graphical discovery is said to have been made which 
will astound the scientific world, as it pretends that 
Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Nyanza prove to be 
one and the same water, and a magnificent inland 
sea, seven hundred miles m length. It is further 
announced that vessels can be launched above the 
fall named after Sir Roderick Murchison and sail to 
Ujiji. 

— Professor Paine, of the Palestine Exploration 
Expedition, has already completed a voluminous re- 
port on the identification of Nebo and Pisgah, which 
may be expected by the next mail from Syria. The 
Palestine Exploring Expedition reports that the tri- 
angulation now extends over nearly four hundred 
square miles, and the detail has been almost com- 
pleted for the same, together with the hill shading. 
The elevation above the level of the Dead Sea, and 
hence above the Mediterranean, has been well ob- 
tained. The heights of all important points within 
the present triangulation have been determined by 
mercurial observations, and those of intermediate 
ones by the aneroid. Meteorological observations 
have been taken regularly. The amount of work 
done already, though insignificant in comparison 
with what still remains to be accomplished, is an in. 
valuable acquisition to geographical knowledge.. 
They find that maps of this region of the country 
are very untrustworthy. Many interesting discov- 
eries are expected to be made. 
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Scientific, 


INGENIOUS ENGINEERING.—During the construc- 
tion of the bridge at Kuilenbork, Holland, one of the 
principal traverses, some 465 feet in length, was 
placed about one inch too far on the piles. This 
error was rectified in a very ingenious manner. The 
expansion of the mass of metal was exactly .0394 
inches per Fahrenheit degree. At the locality of the 
work, the difference between the temperature of the 
atmosphere by day and by night was 25° Fahrenheit. 
In the morning, the too far advanced end of the 
traverse was securely bolted down, when, during the 
day, the heat of the sun expanded the metal so that 
the free extremity advanced .985 of an inch. Then, 
at night, the latter end was fastened, and the con- 
traction caused a like movement of the opposite 
extremity. This operation, twice repeated, brought 
the traverse into its proper position. 


SUNLIGHT VERSUS CHOLERA Polson.—Dr. T. S. 
Bell, of Louisville, has made a careful study of the 
cholera since it visited that city, and finds that not a 
single case has occurred where parties have not slept 
at night where the cause was in action. Why the 
sunbeams should have the effect of neutralizing the 
causes of the disease, he is unable to explain, but he 
is sure of the fact. This is a law of the poison from 
which there is no departure. Hundreds were ex- 
posed in that city in the day time, but no case 
occurred from the exposure. He says: “I never saw 
a case of cholera acquired without sleep at night 
where the cause existed; and I add, that in a multi- 
tude of inquiries on the subject, I have never heard 
of a case of the kind. The fact that cholera can not 
be acquired except by sleeping at night where the 
cause exists, continues an element of safety to the 
people infinitely beyond all other means known to 
me. I have never seen it fail a single time in forty 
years of extensive use. I have seen on many occa- 
sions, when basement-stories of dwellings were much 
more common than they are now, cholera in the 
basement-stories, while all other stories were free 
from disease of any kind. I knew a number of deaths 
from cholera in the lower stories of houses.” ‘This 
is a fact of great importance, which it would be well 
for our people to bear in mind. Indeed, the thera- 
peutic agency of sunlight has been recognized by the 
faculty, and sun-baths are sometimes prescribed, 
and hospitals so constructed, that patients may be 
exposed directly to the sunshine. Houses should be 
so constructed as to admit the direct rays of the sun 
into every room, at least during a portion of each day. 


CHLOROFORM AND INSECTs.—To the insect tribe 
is due the use of one of the most powerful agents in 
alleviating pain—chloroform. The little ant contains 


a substance called formic acid, about which old John | 





and they found that it contained an acid, and so it 
got into the books as formic acid. It was found to 
be composed of compound radical formyle, and three 
atoms of oxygen. Dumas substituted chlorine for 
the oxygen, and thus obtained terchloride of formyle, 
which is chloroform. Then it was found that ether 
was capable of taking away all sensations of the 
human body; and Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, found 
that terchloride of formyle was more thoroughly 
adapted for this purpose than ether. And so this 
great boon to humanity came through the study of 
insects. 


SAFETY WRITING-INK.—A patent has been taken 
out in London for the preparation of an improved 
safety writing-ink, which consists, in addition to any 
ink, of a solution of yellow prussiate of potash. Any 
attempt to remove this ink by means of oxalic acid 
or other substances, changes it to a Berlin blue. 


ASTHMA IN THE OIL REGIONS.—The Titusville 
Herald says that asthma is of very. rare occurrence 
in the oil regions, and that the cause of such exemp- 
tion is found in the fact that the atmosphere there 
is strongly impregnated with the vapors of petroleum, 
which act almost as a specific for the relief of asthma, 
and at the same time as a preventive of consumption, 
It adds: “ Let any one who is afflicted with asthma, 
and feels a particular difficult spell of breathing com- 
ing on, go in the vicinity of a producing well, where 
petroleum vapor hovers in the neighborhood, and he 
will find great relief, and continued presence in such 
a neighborhood will be the best means of a perma- 
nent cure. We look forward to the time when phy- 
sicians all over the United States will recommend to 
their asthmatic patients a journey to the oil regions, 
and we hope some suitable preparation will be made 
for their entertainment and diversion. The prospect 
of an infirmary for such subjects has been seriously 
discussed by many of our citizens, but has not yet 
taken definite shape.” 


HAIR OF DIFFERENT RACES.—Somebody who has 
been studying the matter of the form and substance 
of the human hair in different races, finds that the 
hair of the North American Indian is cylindrical, 
that of the white race is oval, and that of the negro 
may be termed elliptical. It is also found that when 
the hair is cylindrical, the stretching and shrinking 
powers are equal on all sides of the filament; and 
this condition gives it the lank, straight appearance 
of the pure-blood Indian. The oval hair displays 
a greater number of fibers upon the flattened side 
than elsewhere—a condition which gives to such hair 
a tendency to curl or curve in that direction. When 
eccentrically elliptical it not only always curls, but 
often assumes a spiral shape, as on the head of the 


Ray and Martin Lester corresponded a century ago; | negro. The hair of the Chinese is almost cylindrical, 
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—— 
and hence it is that curled hair is almost unknown 


among that people. 

VEGETATION ABSORBING MOISTURE.—It is well 
known how soon drooping cut-flowers are restored 
on immersing their stems in water, and how rapidly 
the water is exhausted from a vial, though the mouth 
is wholly closed with a few stalks, say of mint or 
other herbaceous plants. It is now proved that the 
power to draw up the water comes from the leaves. 
‘These pump it up and throw it off into the air in an 
invisible furm. Every square inch of leaf lifts .o25 
of an ounce every twenty-four hours. A large forest- 
tree may thus pump up and throw out into the air 
eight barrels a day. 


Moon Heat.—The moon has been regarded as 
acold body. The opinion seems to have been one 
of those errors into which scientific men, as well as 
others, have been too apt to fall, by reason of 
insufficient knowledge. Late investigations have 
established the fact that the moon possesses a tem- 
perature of no inconsiderable warmth—of so much, 
in fact, that man would be utterly unable to exist on 
its surface by reason’ of the heat. The London 
Spectator tells the story thus : 

“The astronomer knows that the surface of the 
moon is exposed during the long lunar day, lasting a 
fortnight of our terrestrial time, to the rays of a sun 
as powerfyl as that which gives us our daily heat. 
Without an atmosphere to temper the sun’s heat, as 
ours does, the moon’s surface must become intensely 
hot, long before the middle of the lunar day. Un- 
doubtedly the want of an atmosphere causes the 
moon’s heat to be rapidly radiated away into space. 
It is our atmosphere which causes a steady heat to 
prevail on our earth. And at the summits of lofty 
mountains, where the atmosphere is rare, although 
the midday heat is intense, yet so rapidly does the 
heat pass away that snow crowns forever the mount- 
ain heights. Yet, although the moon’s heat must 
pass away even more rapidly, this does not prevent 
the heating of the moon’s actual surface, any more 
than the rarity of the air prevents the Alpine traveler 
from feeling the action of the sun’s direct heat even 
when the air in shadow is icily cold. Accordingly, 
Sir John Herschel long since pointed out that thé 
moon’s surface must be heated at lunar midday—or 
rather, at the time of lunar mid-heat, corresponding 
to about two o’clock in our afternoon—to a degree 
probably surpassing the heat of boiling water. 

“Such, in point of fact, has now been proved to 
be the case. The Earl of Rosse has shown by ex- 
periments that the moon not only reflects heat to the 
earth, but that she gives out heat by which she has 
been herself warmed. ‘The distinction may not per- 
haps appear clear at first sight to every reader, but 
it may easily be explained and illustrated. If, ona 
bright Summer’s day, we take a piece of smooth but 
not too well polished metal, and by means of it 
reflect the sun’s light upon the face, a sensation of 
heat will be experienced ; this is reflected sun-heat. 
But if we wait, while so holding the metal, until the 
plate has become quite hot under the solar rays, we 





shall recognize a sensation of heat from the mere 
proximity of the plate to the face, even when the 
plate is so held as not to reflect sun-heat. We can 
in succession try, first, reflected heat alone, before 
the metal has grown hot; next, the heat which the 
metal gives out of itself, when warmed by the sun’s 
rays; and, lastly, the two kinds of heat together, 
when the metal is caused to reflect sun-heat, and 
also (being held near the face) to give out a sensible 
quantity of its own warmth. What Lord Rosse has 
done has been to show that the full moon sénds 
earthward both kinds of heat. 

“Tt may perhaps occur to the reader to inquire 
how much heat we actually obtain from the full moon. 
There is a simple way of viewing the matter. If the 
full moon were exactly as hot as boiling water, we 
should receive from her just at much heat (leaving 
the effect of our atmosphere out of account) as we 
shou!d receive from a small globe as hot as boiling 
water, and at such a distance as to look just as large 
as the moon does. Or a disk of metal would serve 
equally well. Now, the experiment may be easily 
tried. A bronze half-penny is exactly one inch in 
diameter ; and as the moon’s average distance is 
about one hundred and eleven times her own diame- 
ter, a half-penny at a distance of one hundred and 
eleven inches, or three yards and three inches, looks 
just as large as the moon. Now, let a half-penny 
be put in boiling water for awhile, so that it becomes 
as hot as the water; then that coin, taken quickly 
and set three yards from the observer, will give out, 
for the few moments that its heat remains appreciably 
that of boiling water, as much heat to the observer 
as he receives from the full moon supposed to be as 
hot as boiling water.” 


OATMEAL, BoNE, AND Muscix.—In a previous 
number, we printed a little item concerning oatmeal 
diet as a food for the brain. We recur to the subject 
again, only to indorse what was previously published. 
Liebig has shown that oatmeal is almost as nutritious 
as the very best English beef, and that it is richer 
than wheaten bread in the elements that go to form 
bone and muscle. Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, 
during some twenty years, measured the breadth and 
height, and also tested the strength of both the arms 
and loins, of the students in the university—a very 
numerous class—and of various nationalities, drawn 
to Edinburgh by the fame of his teaching. He found 
that, in height, breadth of chest and shoulders, and 
strength of arms and loins, the Belgians were at the 
bottom of the list ; a little above them, the French; 
very much higher, the English ; and, highest of all, 
the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, from Ulster, who, like 
the natives of Scotland, are fed in their early years 
with at least one meal a day of good oatmeal por- 
ridge. Speaking of oatmeal, an exchange remarks 
that a very good drink is made by putting about two 
spoonfuls of meal into a tumbler of water. The 
Western hunters and trappers consider it the best 
of drinks, as it is at ence nourishing, unstimulating, 
and satisfying. It is used in England by carriers 
and postmen for a cooling drink, 
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Sideboard fox the Boung, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 


In the ruins of Nineveh, bits of cedar-wood have 
been found which had not yet lost their fragrance ; 
so among the ruins of the Persian royal palaces have 
been found pots of old, costly phials, which were 
still fragrant with the pure essence of rose which 
they once contained. 

The cedar is filled with fragrance in every part, 
from the root to the topmost twig. In the seeds, in 
the needles, in the bark, even in the root; it is con- 
cealed. But the rose has its perfume only in the 
leaves ; and, indeed, in so very small measure that a 
whole rose-garden yields but a few half-ounces of the 
precious essence, and it is so troublesome to separate 
this bit of fragrance from the juices of the plant, and 
so great care is required in doing it, that the Chi- 
nese, those special artists in the culture of tea and 
roses, are never able to furnish pure essence of rose 
for the East India bazaars. 

The Chinese rose-oil is not nearly so valuable as 
the Persian, although the Chinese have taken the 
very greatest pains in the cultivation of the rose, as 
the five hundred volumes concerning the study of 
this flower, in the library of the Emperor of China, 
show; as do also the extensive imperial gardens 
devoted not only to the culture, but the worship of 
the rose, Only the royal family, the mandarins, and 
the highest noblemen of the Empire dare to have ‘in 
their possession a phial of the imprisoned spirit of 
the queen of the flowers. Every other person who 
makes use of the essence of the favorite flower of 
the great sage, Confucius, is punished as a criminal. 
But in Persia it is different. There every body who 
has room enough and wishes it, may cultivate as 
many hundred-leaf and rausk-roses as he likes ; and, 
if he can, may banish to a flask the spirits of them 
all, But at least five hundred pounds of rose-leaves 
are necessary in order to obtain a little more than a 
half ounce of rose-oil. So that the niggardliness of 
the Persian shows in its clearest light when he is 
importuned for a drop of the esseyce of rose. Only 
when the waters of the streams and fountains are 
dry, when the blossoms are withered in the fields, 
when silk and rice fail because of the long-continued 
drought—then he goes barefoot in procession out into 
the desolate fields forgotten of Heaven. At the head 
walks the high-priest ; then come other priests ; and 
behind follow the penitent people, with the costly 
essence of roses in phials. The angry God can be 
propitiated only with the most precious gift of all, 
and it is offered ; the ‘:phials are opened and emptied, 
and the perfume of all the great rose-fields of Gilan, 
the soul of all the flowers of the gardens of Schiras, 
escapes and disappears in a few minutes. 

Only there in those most fortunate climes, in those 
valleys and slopes of the hill-country of Persia, free 





from mists and vapors ; where the nights are so clear 
that one can read by starlight—in Schiras, where the 
most glowing wine is made and the richest pome. 
granates grow; where rise the monuments of the 
Persian poets, Hafiz and Sadi; in those regions of 
which it has been said, ‘“‘ When Spring comes, nature 
puts on her loveliest robe, and the clearness of the 
streams, the fragrant luxuriance of the gardens, and 
the beauty of the widely extended plains, act upon the 
senses like intoxication ; in a word, only in the most 
beautiful fields of the native country of the rose itself 
is the rose-essence won in its primal purity ; for here 
only does the queen of flowers attain its perfection 
of beauty and fragrance. Real essence of rose is 
not, as a matter of course, to be looked for on the 
toilet-tables of our belles; for it is far too costly for 
that. Only seldom is it found as an addition to po. 
made and the very finest French hair-oils. The rose- 
water, which is offered cheap anywhere—China, Per- 
sia, East India not excepted—is adulterated either 
with the oil of yellow sandal-wood, which has a fra- 
grance strongly like the rose, or with rose geranium- 
oil and rose-wood, as with the ancients it was diluted 
with the oil of spikenard, which was highly valued 
on account of its aroma. Bits of spikenard-root, 
rose-wood, and sandal-wood are easily thrown into 
the distillery among the roses, and it is plain that by 
this process of adulteration many thousands of roses 
can be spared. 


THE BUCKWHEAT. 

OFTEN when one, after a shower, crosses a field 
upon which buckwheat is growing, one sees that it is 
all seared and black. It is just as if a flame of fire 
had overrun it, and the husbandman says, “ That has 
come of the lightning.” But how came it of the 
lightning ? 

I wili relate to You what the sparrows told me; 
and the sparrows had it from an old willow-tree 
which stood, and still stands, by a buckwheat-field. 
It is a very large, venerable willow—gnarled and old. 
It is cleft in the middle, and grass and blackberry- 
vines grow from the opening. The tree bows very 
low, so that its branches reach quite to the ground, 
and look like long green hair. Upon all the fields 
round about grew grain ; not only rye and barley, but 
oats also. Yes: the beautiful oats which, when they 
are ripe, look just like a flock of little yellow canary- 
birds on a bough. , 

The grain stood so blessed ; and the richer the ear 
was, the lower it bowed in willing humility. But 
there was also a field of buckwheat, and this field 
lay just over by the old willow. But the buckwheat 
by no means bowed itself like the other grain, but 
paraded stiff and proud. 

“T am quite as rich as the corn-ears,” it said; 
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splines 
besides, I am far prettier. My flowers are as beauti- 
ful as the flowers of the apple-tree. It is a joy to 
look upon me and mine. Dost thou know any thing 
more splendid than we, thou old willow-tree a 

And the willow-tree nodded with the head, just as 
if it would say, “Yes, yes, of course.” But the 
buckwheat paraded itself with more open arrogance, 
and said, “The stupid tree! it is so old that the 
grass grows from its trunk.” 

Now a frightful storm came on. All the field- 
flowers folded their leaves together, or bowed their 
little heads, while the storm passed over them ; bat 
the buckwheat stood upright in its pride. 

“ Lower thy head like us,” said the flowers. 

“T am by no means accustomed to that,” answered 
the buckwheat. 

“Bow thy head like us,” cried the grain. “ Now 
comes flying the angel of the storm. He has wings 
whith reach from the clouds down even to the ground, 
and he will break thee through the midst before thou 
canst pray, ‘Be merciful!” 

“But I will not bow myself,” said the buckwheat. 

“Shut thy flowers and lower thy leaves,” spoke 
the old willow. “Look not at the lightning when 
the cloud bursts. Even men dare not do that; for in 
the lightning one can see into God's heaven, But 
this look may even blind the men; and what would 
not happen to us, the plants of the earth, if we 
dare it—we who are so much humbler ?” 

“So much humbler !” cried the buckwheat. “ Now, 
I will look straight into God’s heaven ;” and it did so, 
in its arrogance and pride. It was as if the whole 
world stood in flame, it lightened so. 

When the storm had passed, the flower and the 
grain stood in the clear, quiet air much refreshed by 
the rain;-but the buckwheat was burned coal-black 
by the lightning. It was a dead weed upon the field. 

And the old willow-tree swayed her branches in 
the wind, and great water-drops fell from the green 
leaves; and the sparrows asked: “ Why weepest 
thou? Here it is so blessed. See how the sun 
shines! See how the clouds are going away! Dost 
thou not breathe the fragrance of the flowers and 
shrubs? Why dost thou weep, old willow-tree ?” 

And the willow-tree told of the pride of the buck- 
wheat, and of its presumption, and the punishment 
that always follows it. 

I, who have related it to you, had it from the spar- 
rows. They told it to me one evening when I asked 
them for a story. 


OCTOBER WORK FOR GIRLS. 


Now is the time for gathering Autumn leaves. 
Do n’t neglect to get a good supply. You will want 
all you can get at Christmas-time to adorn your 
rooms, and they will keep bright and beautiful till 
the Spring flowers come. Get plenty of bright maple- 
leaves, both scarlet and gold ones; you can hardly 
have too many. Get beech-leaves, too, just when 
their stripes of gold and green are most clearly 
marked; and the scarlet sumach, before it grows 
dark-red or brown. Break little boughs from the 





trees before the leaves fall, and press them on the 


stem together, either by placing them between news- 
papers under a weight or with a flat-iron; not too 
hot, lest it spoil the color of the leaf. 

These little branches will be much more effective 
in arranging Winter ‘bouquets than single leaves, 
though you will find use for many of them also. You 
have, no doubt, gathered and pressed, long ago, a 
quantity of ferns; but you will often find beautiful 
ones in October, which the frost has touched and 
turned to bright gold or a rich brown ; and these you 
must not fail to press and add to your treasures, for 
they will be the special ornament of your Christmas 
vases, and furnish a fine contrast to the fresh green 
ones which you made sure of in June and July. By 
a little painstaking and patience, you may get a great 
variety of brightly colored leaves, to mingle with 
your ferns on mantels and brackets. 


OVER THE FENCE. 


BOY. 
Over the fence is a garden fair ; 
How I should like to be master there! 
All that I lack is a mere pretense, — 
I could leap over the low white fence. 
CONSCIENCE, 
This is the way that crimes commence ; 
Sin and sorrow are over the fence. 
BOY. 
Over the fence I can toss my ball, 
Then I can go in for it—that ’s all ; 
Picking an apple up near a tree 
Would not be really a theft, you see. 
CONSCIENCE, 
This is a falsehood—a weak pretense ; 
Sin and sorrow are over the fence. 
BOY. 
Whose is the voice that speaks so plain? 
‘Twice have I heard it, and not in vain. 
Ne’er will I venture to look that way, 
Lest I shall do as I planned to-day. 
CONSCIENCE. 
This is the way that all crimes commence ; 
Coveting that which is over the fence. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, in speaking to the Bos- 
ton school-children last June, said: “I hope you 
read the right books. I am afraid there are too many 
story-books, too many newspapers; that the young 
people do not read quite as good books as their 
fathers did. At the same time I wish to say to the 
boys, let them read Scott, let them read Plutarch, let 
them read Mrs. Edgeworth’s stories. There is a 
nobler Life that you will have to read, or ought to 
read—the Life of Sir Philip Sidney, that hero and 
pattern of the times and age in which he lived. His 
friend, his lover, Lord Brooke, says of him, that in 
youth, as a child, he had the same bearing and car- 
riage as a man; that in his youth there was nothing 
to distinguish him from the man who was afterward 
the hero of Europe. The same gravity, the same 
solidity, belonged to him then as afterward. It is 
remarkable that some of the better English people 
have been the same. I think it belongs as much to 
us that the highest traits should also appear in the 
form of the child.” 
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Rote? Ouery, Anes date, ana Kucident, 


AMERICANISMS.—Dr. Mackay, in his book about 
America, published in the year 1859, we believe, 
gives the following specimens of words that have 
lost in America their original English meaning : 

To exercise, means to agitate, vex, or trouble. Thus 
it is said of a senator in Congress, that he is exer- 
cised by the great question he is about to bring for- 
ward, or that Mr. was much exercised by an 
attack upon him in a newspapar. 

Bright means “clever.” A clever man, or a man 
of talent, would, in America, be called a “ bright” man. 

Clever means “amiable and courteous.” <A “clev- 
er” captain is one who is friendly, attentive, and po- 
lite to his passengers. Among the recommendations 
sometimes advertised in the Mississippi and Ohio 
steamboats, is, that the captain and clerk are the 
“ cleverest ” on the line, and for this reason agreeable 
to the ladies. 

Amiable means “stupid.” A member of the 
House of Representatives, and a most worthy man, 
was highly offended at hearing his friend called 
“amiable” by an Englishman. He thought the 
phrase implied a reproach, or a sneer, and declared 
that the word “amiable” was synonymous with what 
in English slang is called “spooney.” ‘You may 
call a woman ‘amiable,’ ” said he, “ but not a man.” 

This is in obedience to the same law of character 
which has given among us the meaning of silliness 
to the words innocent or simple, and has disgraced 
the sense of the word silly itself, which once meant 
only blessed and innocent; as there are thousands 
who would still account it more reproach to say of a 
man that he was a “blessed innocent” than to call 
him a fool. 

Among the pure Americanisms may be cited the 
following : 

To honeyfugle, to gloze, flatter, bamboozle, or 
“take in.” 

Highfalutin, signifies high-flown, exaggerated, and 
bombastic in speech or writing. 

Splurge, a display, an outburst of expenditure, 
such as to create a sensation among the bystanders 
or witnesses. 

To vamose, to decamp, or vanish. 

Pile, a fortune. 

Swanger, a dandy, or “swell.” 

Mung, sham, false, pretended; mung news, a fab- 
rication. 

Bender, a spree. 

Zo go on a bender, to go on a spree. 

Grit, the real grit, the true grit. These words or 
phrases are used to'signify a person of superior 
worth, solidity, and genuineness, as distinguished 
from another who is inferior, or merely “ chaff.” The 
miller is evidently the parent of this expression. 

Declension, “I have been writing,” said a lady, 








“several declensions to dinners and balls.” The 
word is equivalent to refusal, but it seems to mean 
refusal for reasons assigned—a declinature. 

Bogus, false, or sham. Said to be derived from 
the name of a man notorious for issuing counterfeit 
notes. Hence “bogus” news, a “‘ bogus” meeting, 
a “bogus” baby, a “bogus” senator, a “ bogus ” 
convention. 

Whole-souled, a very common phrase in America 
to express a hearty, enthusiastic person. In Lloyd's 
Railway Guide, the Bradshaw of America, it is stated 
of one of the hotels in a principal city, that “ Colonel] 
, the proprietor, is a whole-souled landlord.” 

Bim. Hit him dsm in the eye ; that is, right in the 
eye. 

Fizzle, a slight quarrel or controversy ; an unsuc. 
cessful undertaking. 

A stampede, a rush, a multitudinous exit. 

Socdologer, a knock-down blow. There is a species 
of fish-hook of this name. 

To overslaugh, a word apparently derived from the 
German or old English, like onslaught, and signify- 
ing to strike over. 

Rocks, money—a California phrase. 

To squirm, to wriggle like a worm. 

To tote, to carry—used by the negroes—a Southern 
expression. 

Wilted, withered. 

A dough-face ; a man easily moved to change his 
opinion ; a person to be wrought upon and modeled 
to any particular shape, like a piece of dough. 

Since Dr. Mackay’s book was published, the slang 
phrases and peculiar expressions of this country have 
multiplied, many of which became popular during 
the war—we need mention only three or four of 
these ; but the list might be extended almost indefi- 
nitely: Skedaddle, bum and bummer, bettle up (sur- 
round), gobble (to take prisoners), secesh, etc. 





A CALCULATION CORRECTED.—Mr. Editor: I 
take up my pen to say, that the number of variations 
the twenty-six letters of the alphabet will admit of, 
is incorrectly given in the August number of the 
LapDIEs’ REPOSITORY, page 148. The number there 
given is 620,448,401,733,239,439,360,000 times. This 
is more than six hundred times too small. The real 
number is 403,291,461, 126,605,635,584,000,000 times, 
as you may ascertain by calculation, or you may see 
the question and answer in “Greenleaf’s National 
Arithmetic,” page 412. I have verified Mr. Green- 
leafs answer by actual calculation. It would take 
all the inhabitants of the earth more than five hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand millions of years to 
make the above variations at forty pages a day, and 
forty combinations on each page. 


Yours, fraternally, J.B. A. 
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a 
Tue Day OF JuDGMENT.—Supposing the “great 
assize” of the universe to be held on a level plain ; 
and supposing the earth to contain an average popu- 
lation of twelve hundred millions—each generation 
thirty-three and a third years in duration for one 
thousand centuries—the sum total of “all nations” 
would be thirty-six hundred thousand millions. 
Allowing each person to occupy a space twenty- 
four by eighteen inches, or three square feet, or four 
persons on a space three by four feet, it would re- 
quire an area of more than six hundred and twenty- 
two miles square to afford them standing-room before 
the “Judge of all the earth.” How vast the assem- 
plage! How impressive the scene! s 


A SPECIMEN OF PARSING.—At a county exami- 
nation for teachers, up country, the following sentence 
was given to one of the candidates to parse. The 
words in italics were the ones to be explained, and 
the result was required to be put into writing. He 
made answer thus (we copy /iferatim et punctuatim) : 

I would not have you to be ignorant brethren concerning 
them which are as/eep for if we believe that Jesus died and vose 
again even SO them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him. 

1 would have is verb object of the aux verb ignorant 

2 ignorant is aux verb used to help the verb would have ; 

3 brethren is noun mas. third plural objeg of the preposition 


concerning i ‘ 
4 concerning is a preposition used to show the relation of the 


verb would have and asleep 
5 asleep is a verb and agrees with its object them understood 
6 for is is a conjunction us to connect the verb sleep and rose- 


cakente is a verb and agrees with its antecedent in Jesus 
in gender no and person 

8 them is a personal pronoun objective object of which 

9 whichis a relative pronoun and shows the relation between 
the pronoun them and sleep 

10 willbring is a verb and agrees with its object Jesus in gen- 
der no and person 


AuTHOR WANTED.—In the August REPOSITORY, 
just received, a correspondent asks the authorship 
of certain lines—incorrectly quoting the third, by the 
way, which should read, 

“The fittest place where man can die” — 


and in reply you credit them to “ Davis, a young 
Irish poet,” and state that they were “ originally 
published in the Dudlin Gazette, about the year 1848.” 

My standard authority in such matters, which is 
seldom at fault, credits the lines to “‘7he Dublin Na- 
tion, September 28, 1844,” and gives the author’s 
name as “ Michael J. Barry.” (See “Bartlett’s Fa- 
miliar Quotations,” fifth edition, page 504.) Is the 
editor correct, and Mr. Bartlett in error? or is this 
an instance where even Homer nods? Quxod verum? 


C. 


HALLUCINATIONS.—Goethe could always bring 
the image of a flower into the field of vision by clos- 
ing his eyes and depressing his head. He states that 
he once saw his “double.” 

Johnson, one day, at Oxford, when turning the key 
of his chamber-door, distinctly heard his mother 
pronounce his name, although she was then in 
Litchfield. 





Sir Walter Scott saw the image of Byron after his 
death. 

Pascal always saw an abyss yawning before him. 

Dickens told Mr. Lewis that every word spoken 
by his characters was distinctly heard by him. 

Medical Professor Audeal saw, on a table in his 
own room, for a quarter of an hour together, the 
body of a child which he had dissected some time 
before. 


ANECDOTES.—Thales, the astronomer, intent on 
observing the stars, stumbled into a well. A witty 
Thracian handmaid thereupon said, that the philoso- 
pher was so eager to see what was going on in heaven 
that he could not see what was before his feet on 
earth. 

Rowland Hill, after preaching a sermon to prove 
that it was impossible for any man to fall from grace, 
leaned over the pulpit and said to his hearers, “I 
should n’t recommend any of you to try it.” 


Boots OR No Boots.—The following good anec- 
dote appears in Dr. Maurice Davies’ “ Unorthodox 
London,” recently published : 

“A lady sat at a Primitive Methodist chapel in 
London, close by a poor man, who was remarkably 
ill-shod, and whose exclamations were in inverse 
proportion to his shoe-leather. He kept crying out, 
‘Glory be to God!’ until he quite annoyed the lady, 
and in leaving the chapel she told him so, and prom- 
ised him a new pair of boots if he would restrain 
himself within due bounds. He did so for several 
days ; but on some particularly exciting occasion, he 
started up in the congregation and shouted out, 
‘Boots or no boots—glory be to God!” 


EXTENT OF THE ROMAN EmMPIRE.— We are some- - 
times under a little delusion in the estimates we form 
of the magnificence of the Roman Empire, or the 
multitude of troops that it maintained. Russia sur- 
passes it in extent of territory, and maintains an army 
considerably more numerous. France and Austria, 
who rank next to Russia in the number of their stand- 
ing armies, could singly bring into the field a much 
larger force than the whole Roman Empire. The 
military force of the Pagan Empire is here estimated 
at 450,000 men; the Christian monarchies of France 
and Austria are each of them reputed to maintain an 
army of 650,000 men. And when we reflect upon the 
invention of gunpowder, and the enormous force of 
artillery, it is evident that any one of the first-rate 
powers of modern Europe could bring into the field a 
destructive force that would sweep from the face of 
the earth the thirty legions of Adrian. ‘The very di- 
vision of Europe into a number of states involves 
this increase of soldiery. In the old Roman Empire 
the great Mediterranean Sea lay peaceful as a lake, 
and the Roman ships had nothing to dread but the 
winds and the waves; whereas in modern Europe 
many artificial boundaries have to be guarded by an 
array of soldiers. ‘“ Belgium defends her flats with a 
hundred thousand men, and the marshes of Holland 
are secured by sixty thousand Dutch.” Hitherto 
every thing has tended to develop the military power 
in Christendom.— White’s Eighteen Ch’n Centuries, 
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Contemporary Hiterature, 


In this age of fiction and light reading of every 
kind, we always hail with delight the appearance of 
a well-written biography—truth, “stranger than fic- 
tion ;” facts, well selected, well arranged, dramatic- 
ally presented, so as to arrest and enchain attention. 
Probably the best written history is that which most 
resembles fiction. The Harpers, and Robert Clarke 
& Co., send us The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, 
by Henry B. Ridgaway, D. D., with an introduction 
by Bishop Foster. Our intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the subject of the biography, and with the 
writer, unfits us for critical review. Friendship 
spreads a glamour over the “Life,” its liver, and 
its delineator, that hides faults, if any exist, and 
that imparts to the whole an interest surpassing 
that excited by the best-wrought work of art. Dr. 
Ridgaway has done the American public good serv- 
ice in rescuing from oblivion, and perpetuating in 
biographic form, the brief career of Rev. George G. 
Cookman. He has rendered a like good service in 
getting up, and weaving into beautiful pattern, the 
scattered threads of the life of the son—equal to the 
father in eloquence, and more conspicuous, from the 
peculiar relations to the American public of his life 
and labors. A good biography always lets the sub- 
ject, as far as possible, speak for himself. ‘The vol- 
ume before us numbers four hundred and eighty 
pages, of which, perhaps, four hundred belong exclu- 
sively to our subject; and of these, full one-half 
were from his own fertile pen. We have given a 
fuller exhibit of the subject of this biography in the 
body of the magazine; and our temptation there, 
as here, was to give extracts from the work itself. 
We could not, without exceeding our limits ; and the 
only recourse of readers will be, to buy the book and 
read for themselves. A good deal of our Church 
biography borrows its charm from personal eccen- 
tricities or romantic surroundings. Here is one that 
derives all its life from the intrinsic character of its 
subject. No special greatness of intellect, genius, 
or achievement, but personal purity, saintliness, sim- 
plicity of character, and oneness of end and aim, 
have imprinted themselves widely on the American 
religious pubic, and rendered the call for a perma- 
nent reproduction of all these in portraiture im- 
perative. The right man was found to give the biog- 
raphy shape. Dr. Ridgaway is a scholar, an eloquent 
preacher, devoted, like Cockman, to the pulpit as his 
life-work ; and, like Cookman again, a pietist, not in 
the cant sense, but in the highest Christian sensé of 
that word—a biographer who could enter into the 
feelings, and revel in the innermost experiences of 
the man he attempted to portray. No biography of 
modern times will have a more extensive sale, and 
certainly none will do the inner heart of the nation 
more good. 





Rev. GrorGe HuGHES, Secretary of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Holiness, publishes 
through John Bent & Co., Boston, a book entitled 
Days of Power in the Forest Temple, a review of the 
wonderful work of God at fourteen National Camp- 
meetings, from 1867 to 1872, with an introduction 
(spicy, of course,) by Bishop Haven. 

This book will be read with interest and pleasure 
by the thousands who participated in the scenes it 
describes, and who sympathize in belief and feeling 
with the themes on which it treats. Secretary Hughes 
may have some remote blood-cousinship with Tom 
Hughes, M. P., but he is a very distant relative as a 
writer. In such a work not much style was needed, 
except to avoid being slipshod and slovenly, in which 
the writer has not always succeeded. Intense loy- 
alty to his theme blinds the author to every other 
consideration, and he sees, for the time being, every 
thing through this medium. He usually sticks to 
narrative ; and, when he does, he flows along easily 
enough. But he occasionally becomes ambitious and 
ornate in style ; and, when he does, he often rises to 
the regions of rose-colored rhapsody. His rhetorical 
figures run in few ruts. They are borrowed mainly 
from war and water, indicating personal campaigning 
in the Rebellion, and circuit-riding along the Jersey 
beaches in sight of the Atlantic. He deals a good 
deal in battle and victory, bugle-calls, rallying-cries, 
Gospel batteries, Gospel battalions, banners, stand- 
ards, red-hot shot, frowning batteries, tread of advanc- 
ing legions. Then he deluges his pages with glory- 
waves, waves rolling, mercy-waves, waves,of power, 
salvation-tides, life-tides, surges rolling. We can 
not so readily classify the figures, “ the magazines of 
immortality uncovered,” or “the breast-work con- 
structed, composed of those who were longing to go 
down into the deep waters.” 

For the original foetry with which the volume is 
garnished, the author is not responsible, except for 
the sin of putting it in. It is mainly doggerel and 
rhymed prose. The first chapter finds an apology 
for the National Camp-meeting in the neglect of 
class-meetings, and a considerable catalogue of 
Church sins and short-comings, a worldly pastorate, 
and a pulpit of twenty thousand ministers not preach- 
ing the substantial doctrines of the Gospel, but deal- 
ing in “glittering generalities.” Inreading the second 


‘chapter, in spite of the seriousness of the subject 


and the soberness of the author, we are inclined to 
smile. It treats of the preparation of the world for 
the National Camp-meeting! As Moses and Israel 
were prepared for the giving of the Law, as angels 
heralded the coming of the Redeemer, as Luther 
and Wesley were fitted for their missions: so the 
address of the bishops to the General Conference in 
1864, and the Centenary of 66, prepared the way for 
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the National Camp-meeting ; and, specially, New 
Jersey, lying between New York and Philadelphia, 
and central to the rest of the Union, was created, 
not for the special behoof of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad, as used to be supposed, but as a starting 
goal for a National Camp-meeting! All the steps 
leading to the organization of the committee and the 
meeting appear to the author equally miraculous, 
His book abounds, not so much with lively descrip- 
tion as with inventories, intended to be descriptions, 
often couched in extravagant language, and a style 
that smacks of the “hifalutin.” When Dr. Inskip 
stepped upon the stand to open the Vineland meet- 
ing, “a divine commission was on his brow, the 
sound of his Master’s footsteps was behind him, the 
light of heaven was in his eye, his countenance was 
full of joy, his voice was clear and strong.” ‘The 
canvas tabernacle “has been quite a traveler, climb- 
ing the highest mountains, sweeping over fertile 
valleys, crossing broad rivers. Peasants and philos- 
ophers [America has not many of either], orators and 
statesmen, the illiterate and profound, have felt the 
power” of this big tent. It is as sacred to the sec- 
retary as the love of his mother. He says, gushingly, 
“Every strip of canvas, the poles and ropes, all seem 
to be instinct with life,” and the “workmen handling 
the tackling move as if treading on holy ground, and 
touch each part carefully.” A paper chart hung up 
in the tabernacle, inscribed with Scripture passages, 
manifests miraculous potency. “Each word burns 
with holy fire; the sentences are red-hot shot, strik- 
ing in every direction, demolishing skepticism, and 
causing Satan’s bold legions to shrink back to their 
native hell.” 

People welcome any agency that will help them 


’ to make themselves better. Christians, especially 


Methodists, are not afraid of religion, or of any thing 
that shall increase individual piety or Church power. 
There is a large party in the Church who dissent, 
not from the doctrine, but from the style of pre- 
sentation and enforcement used by the National 
Committee. They can make nothing of the termi- 
nology, extra-scriptural, if not unscriptural, which was 
so justly criticised, some years ago, by Dr. Hitam 
Mattison, whose saintliness was as indisputable as 
his theological acumen. The ritualism of the National 
camps, as described by Editor Hughes, is a marked 
feature, and would nonplus the bishop who should 
undertake to replace Conductor Inskip, as badly as 
did the recitation of the Apostle’s Creed in concert, 
or the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer by the choir. 
One accustomed to the regular service of the Meth- 
odist pulpit, altar, or prayer-room would not know 
what to make of written requests for prayer (used by 
the Presbyterian revivalists forty years ago, and 
scouted by the Methodists of those days as a doubtful 
practice), reciting passages of Scripture, kneeling 
fifteen minutes in silent prayer, singing pianissimo, 
calling the roll of the states for testimonies, and 
twenty other similar devices for keeping up interest 
or arousing attention. The chapters tributary to the 
memories of Dr. Roberts, of Baltimore, Alfred Cook- 
man, George C. Wells, and Ruliff V. Lawrence, are 





full of touching interest. The closing reflections of 
the author are characteristically roseate. If the mil- 
lennial results he so confidently predicts would only 
come to pass, we would willingly turn all camps into 
** Nationals,” and the Church itself into the forest and 
canvas tabernacles. Money will flow into the mis- 
sionary treasury like water; bishops will have no 
trouble in stationing ministers; there will be no 
more ambition, envy, strife, or evil speaking; no 
self-seeking. We welcome any agency that brings 
all this to pass in the Christian Church, It is a good 
thing, doubtless, to make the righteous more right- 
eous, the good better, the just holy. There is no 
higher mission on earth for the Christian minister, 
however, than to call sinners to repentance. His 
life-work and great commission is to preach “re- 
pentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” For a week or two in the year, it may be a 
good thing for Christians and ministers to go into 
what the Roman Catholics call a “ retreat,” seeking, 
with Christ on the mountain-top, transfiguration ; 
but, with the renewed accession of light and power, 
we should hurry again to the multitudes, hungry, 
lunatic, and sick, in the plain below. Our chief 
work is to haul the wretched, struggling souls, 
whelmed in the mire of sin and misery, out of the 
Stygian pool, to safe foothold on the rock Christ 
Jesus. If the National meetings described in this 
book, with their peculiar advocacy of a special doc- 
trine, their insistency on a special phase of Christian 
experience, their silent prayers, testimonies, minis- 
ters’ meetings, business men’s meetings, and close 
corporation of allied workers, make the Church bet- 
ter, and better the world, we should be recreant to 
Christianity if we did not stand aside, and give it a 
clear field. If our brother Editor Hughes’s book, 
with its many excellencies and some defects, tends in 
the same direction, we shall wish for it a large sale 
and multitudes of readers. 


OnE of the most graceful and grateful things in 
Dr. Punshon, on leaving the American shores, was 
to leave behind him, as a perpetual memento, a vol- 
ume containing all his principal lectures—those which 
have been heard with so much edification and delight 
in all the chief cities of the Union. The volume, 377 
pages, is published by Messrs Nelson & Phillips, in 
good style. It contains “ Daniel in Babylon,” “ Ma- 
caulay,” “ John Bunyan.” ‘ Wesley and his Times,” 
“Florence and her Memories,” “The Huguenots,” 
and several sermons. It was a kindly though a sad 
Providence that gave to this side of the world five 
years of the service of this gifted steward of the 
Church, ‘io great executive ability, he adds great 
learning, great eloquence, in spite of natural defects 
of voice, great rhetorical, poetic, and histrionic ability. 
His speeches before the General Conferences of 1868 
and 1872, his sermons, his lectures, his missionary 
addresses will not be soon forgotten by those privi- 
leged to hear them. His mastery of ‘Saxon English 
is wonderful, and he puts it to wonderful use in re- 
vivifying the past. In the dozen lines that constitute 
the author’s Preface of the book before us, he has 
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left two or three of his inimitable touches. He con- 
sents to publish his sermons and lectures in a memo- 
rial volume, because there are times in a man’s life 
when it is not graceful to withstand external pressure, 
and when one must risk a reputation for being wise, 
to secure a reputation for being kind. He has not 
altered the addresses, because he has thought that 
the perusal of what multitudes have heard may re- 
call the voice that spoke when the speaker is far 
away. Thus not only may the truth remain, but the 
personal memory linger ; and then follow two clos- 
ing lines, of the poetic touch and flavor of which his 
writings and utterances are so full, and of which he 
seems to have inexhaustible stores at command: 
“Not only may the oak be a substantial and helpful 
thing, but the invisible dryad be remembered too.” 


Works on China and the East abound, and are 
of variable value, according to the opportunities of 
writers fur observation, and their power of bodying 
forth their conceptions so as to make them as real 
to readers as they are to the author’s own mind. 
One of the most valuable books we have seen this 
many a day is Consul Walter H. Medhurst’s For- 
cigner in Far Cathay, published by Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., New York. Mr. Medhurst is the son 
of the distinguished missionary, Walter H. Med- 
hurst, D. D., who went to China in 1817, immedi- 
ately after Morrison and Milne, and died as he ar- 
rived in England, in 1857, over seventy years old, 
having spent forty years in Heathendom. Mr. Wal- 
ter Medhurst, Jr., was born in the East, if we mistake 
not, has spent most of his life there, and speaks the 
mandarin or court dialect like a native. He is a 
man of fine presence, thorough education, especially in 
the consular service. He has spent his adult life in 
that singularly trying and peculiar position, the bor- 
der-land between Eastern and Western civilization, 
dealing, on the one hand, with English merchants, sail- 
ors, captains, admirals, and missionaries, and, on the 
other, with Chinese officials ; interpreting for both, ad- 
justing commercial difficulties, punishing infractions 
of right, promoting treaty relations, and securing the 
rights of parties ignorant of each other, suspicious 
and jealous of each other, and disposed often to take 
advantage of each other. It has been a trying pesi- 
tion, and he has had a trying life. The results of 
his experiences, rather than the experiences them- 
selves, are condensed in this unpretending volume of 
a couple of hundred pages. In his introduction, he 
deprecates English ignorance of China. Then he 
deprecates English want of thoroughness in dealing 
with China: first, that Captain Elliot, in the Opium 
War of 1840-41, did not force open the gates of 
Canton ; secondly, that Sir*Henry Pottinger did not 
go forward to Pekin in the hour of his triumph ; and, 
thirdly, that Lord Elgin did not insist on audiences 
with the emperor in 1858, ’60._ Mr. Medhurst exhib- 
its the mercantile and missionary communities in 
China, and criticises both: the former for not learn- 
ing the language of the country, and taking more in- 
terest in the people and land in which they sojourn ; 
and the latter for not learning the general language 





| 
instead of the low patois, and for building churches 
that offend the prejudices of the people instead of 
conforming to the architectural tastes and Styles of 
the country. The missionaries are doubtless right in 
beginning at the base of things—the education and 
elevation of the common people. We are glad to 
see Consul Medhurst’s book. It will impart informa. 
tion and remove much misapprehension. 


THE Church will feel indebted to Rev. R. H. 
Howard, of Massachusetts, for suggesting the re. 
publication of the distinguished Newman Hall’s 
memoirs of the last days of his father-in-law, Wil- 
liam Gordon, M. D., and to the Rev. Dr, Henry J. 
Fox, Professor in the South Carolina University, for 
the loan of the English copy of the book from which, 
by our enterprising agents, Messrs. Hitchcock & 
Walden, the reprint was made. It is a pretty vol- 
ume, full of biographical interest, and showing the 
value of religion in the dying hour. 


A queer way of making Love in the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury comes from the pen of Harriet W. Preston, and 
the press.of Roberts Brothers, Boston. Only Yan. 
kees in the vicinity of Boston, and under the influence 
of the poetical and philosophical atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge would make love in epistles and talks on art, 
science, and philosophy. 


Rev. A. B. Morrison, of South Illinois Confer- 
ence, has published another work on a topic favorite 
with him, Spiritualism and Necromancy (Hitchcock & 
Walden), in which he describes Spiritualism as an 
agency of Satan, Spiritualism and Demonology, 
Spiritualism and Antichrist, Deception of Spiritual- 
ism, A Word to Spiritualists, Bible Spiritualism, and 
Spiritualism a Lover of Darkness, in sections that 
give a very exhaustive view of the subject. 


Four stories from the press of Messrs. Nelson & 
Phillips, suitable for youth’s reading and Sunday- 
school libraries, are Facgueline, a Story of the Refor- 
mation in Holland, by Mrs. Hardy (Janet Gordon), 
author of several works on kindred subjects. Zhe 
Miner's Son and Margaret Vernon, by M. M. Pollard, 
also author of several similar stories. How Margery 
Watched, by Miss Washington, with three illustra- 
tions. Round the Grange Farm; or, The Good Old 
Times, by Jean L. Watson, author of “ By-gone.Days 
in our Village,” and other interesting works. 


OnE of Dr. Rust’s Freedmen’s Aid teachers has 
written a very readable story, which Messrs Hitch- 
cock & Walden have just published and added to 
their extensive catalogue of books for Sunday-school 
and youth’s libraries. Young Life ; or, the Boys and 
Girls of Pleasant Valley, by Mrs. Sarah A. Mather, 
author of several other works equally instructive and 
useful. ° 


Rev. A. C. GrorGe, D. D., author of several use- 
ful books, presents the public, through Messrs. Nel- 
son & Phillips, with thirty-four Short Sermons on 
Consecration and kindred themes, for the closet, the 
fireside, and the lecture-room. Profitable reading 
for old and young. 
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Our Hetter-Bag, 


“O.tp TimeEs.”—An original and very interesting 
feature of the REPosITORY at present is the depart- 
ment of “Our Letter-bag.” In fact, some of the 
best writing done on the magazine nowadays is being 
done by the writers of this department. It is unpre- 
tentious, natural, and chatty; and all the better for 
that. I am not unmindful of the fascinating pages 
of Wm. Wells (see August number), or of the des- 
perately romantic situations of the fortune-favored 
Betsy Triggs; yet, what could be better of its kind 
than the off-hand, almost rollicking communication 
in the “ Letter-bag” for August, by “O. S.” (Oid 
Style)? And then that allusion to the dear old 
Rural Repository. What a throng of pleasing recol- 
lections that called back to my mind! Strangely 
enough, my own earliest literary fervors were en- 
kindled, now nearly twenty-five years since, by pe- 
rusing the pages of that same periodical. How 
indelibly very much of its matter, and many of the 
names of the writers for its pages, are impressed 
upon my memory! I wonder if “ O. S.” was devour- 
ing its contents at the same time I was. If so, 
that writer will remember the wonderful story of 
“The Mute Doctor,” and the youthful yet charming 
serio-humorous effusions of “ Barry Gray.” Whata 
singularly fervent attachment I have always, from 
that day to this, cherished for that “ Barry Gray.” 
Unless I am mistaken, he has since published one 
or two popular books under that same cognomen, 
and enjoys a wide repute as a contributor to the well- 
known Home Journal, At all events, my own first 
introduction to, and appreciation of, humor in litera- 
ture dates from the reading of Barry Gray’s “ Letters 
from Home,” some of which are still preserved on 
the pages of the writer’s very plethoric scrap-book. 
“Do you take the Rural Repository ?” said an elderly 
but very intelligent and genial neighbor to me, one 
day in haying-time. Now, you must know, gentle 
reader, that, at the time referred to, the writer was a 
boy of sixteen, and doing faithful service on one of 
the pleasant farms of Northern Vermont. “Do you 
take the Repository?” said this genial neighbor (he 
had been a school-master), with a lively twinkle in 
his eye. I replied that I did, having quite recently 
subscribed for it. ‘And have you,” said he (he 
had a most exquisite taste for humor), “have you 
fallen upon Barry Gray’s ‘Letters from Home?” I 
answered ihat I had not as yet. ‘ Well, then,” said 
he, “you have something rich in store. They are 
decidedly choice.” This conversation took place on 
the highway, one pleasant afternoon, in front of my 
father’s house. It is distinctly remembered, as it 
marked an epoch or an era in my life. From that 
hour I began to read with a literary interest, and for 
a literary purpose. 

But to return to the old Rural Repository. How 





often has it seemed to me that no such periodical is 
published at present, though such an one were de- 
cidedly a desideratum! Purely, without being pre- 
tentiously literary, redolent of quiet and comfort, 
instinct with all that was genial and social, domestic 
and home-like, was our old Rural Repository. Is it 
that whatever interests us in youth—the scenes, the 
friends, the authors, the home of our early days—are 
cherished more fondly and tenderly, and hence es- 
teemed more highly than any others, that it seems to 
me that there never was quite such a paper as that 
dear old Rural Repository? Years afterward, when 
in Hudson, New York, where the paper used to be 
published, I made diligent though vain inquiry after 
the editor and publisher of the same, feeling that I 
owed him a debt of gratitude ; and that if not in the 
land of the living, I would cheerfully perform a pil- 
grimage to his tomb as to a shrine. 

The eloquent and thoughtful testimony of your 
correspondent, “O. S.,” suggests two things : 

1. How important and serviceable the influence 
of a good clergyman may be! Your correspondent 
testifies that it was a clergyman who brought to her 
the first literary papers she had ever seen. She had 
been hungering and thirsting for something of the 
kind. This discriminating minister, promptly recog- 
nizing the existence of that appetite, proceeded at 
once to minister to it. The Lord bless him! He 
did a good thing. A clergyman’s duties, as I con- 
ceive, are by no means to be limited to ministering 
to his people in sacred, indistinctively religious 
things. He is to exercise himself with a wholesome 
concern for their mental culture; is to have an eye 
to their intellectual welfare as well; and, wherever 
he can either elicit or gratify a literary hunger already 
existing, he should by all means feel bound to do it. 
How many a young man has been inspired to educate 
himself, and to live for high aims, objects, and pur- 
poses, by the high and glowing ideals presented to 
him by his pastor! Let the ministers of the land do 
as much for the girls ; encourage them to be thought- 
ful ; fire them with an earnest purpose; infuse into 
them a right spirit, and provide them with healthy, 
stimulating literary food. 

2. Editors and publishers, it is likely, little know 
the warm places they are making for themselves in 
the opening minds, the guileless hearts, and the 
tender recollections of the yonng. Just as in the 
case of “O. S.” and the writer of this, and doubt- 
less many others, whatever bears the name “ Rural” 
or “ Repository” seems peculiarly precious because 
cf our early associations connected with the pages 
of the paper referred to; so, doubtless, there are 
now, and will still ever be, multitudes who have 
been, still are being, and will still in the days to come 
be, made to glow with lofty, honorable, holy ambi- 
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tions, by virtue of the voices which, in early life, 
have spoken to their hearts from the richly freighted 
pages of the LApDIEs’ REPOSITORY. R. H. H. 


No Home.—Our little girl, busy with her play- 
mates, was made happy a few days ago by the gift 
of a simple flower; and as she came bounding in, 
with sparkling eye, to display her treasure, she 
eagerly told me, “ Jennie and Lucy are going to plant 
theirs in their garden. Where shall I plant mine?” 
I hesitated to break the spell of gladness that was 
lifting up her little heart; but we were more than 
ever homeless then, for the old parsonage had been 
sold, and the new one was unfinished. So we had 
taken refuge in two rooms, taking our meals at a 
boarding-house in another part of town. I hesitated, 
as I said, but truth compelled me to reply, “ You 
have no place to plant yours.” She stood a moment, 
apparently taking in the thought that we had no 
garden, no home ; and then looking up, the shadow 
gone from her brow, said, cheerfully, ‘ Well, I can 
put mine in water.” 

Dear child, you did not know what a sweet lesson 
you taught me then. But I have taken it into my 
heart, and will cherish it there as a sort of talisman 
to keep me contented and happy. And when I see 
others with the comforts*and luxuries of their homes 
about them, I will try to remember the lesson. We 
have access to the fairest dwellings in all the land, 
and number among our dearest friends some favored 
ones who have never known self-denial. With them 
we will rejoice, and, although we can not have our 
“‘roof-tree” rooted and growing up and bearing a 
hundred-fold, “we will keep ours in water.” And, 
our dear little wanderer, all we can ask for thee will 
be that, homeless here, thou mayst have a happy 
home “ over there.” A. M. H. 


An OLD Susyect.—Woman has been the theme 
for poets and painters; sculptors have given life to 
marble in impersonating her loveliness ; writers of all 
ages have sung her charms ; but it has been left for 
you, Doctor, to place her where she justly belongs— 
upon the apex of perfection. I would not take her 
down from this .position—not for the world; but 
desire to look at her with all her beauty of person, 
culture of mind, and love of the good, submitting to 
be transformed and deformed by the fashion-makers 
of to-day. Since the discovery of purple, there never 
has been such a variety of shade and color as at the 
present time—some delicately beautiful, others out- 
rageously ugly. Just think of your model wearing 
the color of an “elephant’s breath,” or “ Paris in 
ashes,” or the “shade of a dying monkey ;” and then 
place a hunch upon her back, after having squeezed 
her waist into a seventeen-inch corset, hang upon 
her head a switch equal to a horse’s tail, and I think 
the base of the pyramid will begin to shake and 
sway, until she topples off or drops the horrible 
dress from her, and arrays herself in “ beautiful gar- 
ments.” Let woman be womanly. If she is to re- 
majn upon the apex, she must not imitate the camel 
with the hunch on the back, or the kangaroo in the 
manner of holding her hands ; but, in the knowledge 





ttl LL 
of superiority, stand out in all her natural beauty, in 
contrast with man “ doubly refined.” B 


AN UNSATISFACTORY CONCLUSION.—/Yy, Editor : 

I have been waiting to see if the readers of the Re. 
POSITORY were not getting up an indignation meeting 
for the purpose of disinterring Octavia Solara, po 
see if she really is dead. I see nothing is being 
done ; but I think it is time we said something, if we 
can’t do any thing. If editors were not supposed to 
be satisfied with what is published in their papers 
and magazines, I should like to ask if you are satis. 
fied with the summary way in which Octavia has 
been disposed of. I am wondering if “the author 
of Mary Powell, etc.,” has been taken seriously ill | 
and been obliged to nip Octavia in the bud, to save | 
herself. If one could see any good that was to come | 
| 





from her life and death, we could feel more reconciled, 
As it is, she seems to have wasted the sweetness of 
her lonely life, her beautiful example and Christian 
firmness, every thing, on the desert air. If she had 
done her husband and Maddalena no permanent 
good (which seems hardly possible), I did suppose 
that Don Pancrazio would be led to the truth through 
her instrumentality. Are we never to know more 
of her—or her people, rather? If the author js ill, 
shall we not have a sequel on her recovery? I hope 
so. And her family—her people, to whom she was 
se near and dear—we do not know whether they have 
any knowledge of her after she left home ; we do not 
know whether they received her letters, whether they 
even had the consolation of knowing that she was 
steadfast unto the end. I expected Don Pancrazio 
was to be converted and flee to her people, and reveal 
to them the purity of her life. But their knowledge 
of her death is never to be lessened by the knowledge 
of her faithfulness unto the end, that of a surety 
would gain for her the crown of life. She is cruelly 
murdered outright by her parents-in-law, hurried 
into her grave; and “when the news reached the 
mountains, there was grief at La Torre.” That is 
all. We could have thought even more. P, 





A Poetic Gem.—The following specimen of poetry 
was sent us, with the request that we put it “in the 
Repository or the golden hours.” We comply: 

A. RIVER. 
Where tha swam 
As I past through 


Its Wood lands 
Where there branches. 


I have walked, 
Upon the banks. 
Of the River. 
Oft I have. 


Shook it Day 

By Day And its 
Squirls leep from, 
Branch to branch. 


Watched its cristle 
Waters flow And: 
I have gatherd, 
From its bosom. 


Many pebles two: And the wild flowers 


And I have sat Bloom all day - 
Beneath its willows Long and the air 


Where its sweet. Is filed with. 


‘There sweet perfume 
And there many a plesent 
Our I have spent 

With its flowers. 


H. M. M’K. 


Birds sing And: 
I have watched 
Its shining fishes, 
As ore its ripples. 
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Sunpay CAmPs.—The relation of camp-meetings 
to Sunday is one of the most vexing problems con- 
nected with the institution. In old times, when 
Methodists and camp-meetings were alike unpopu- 
lar; and when facilities for travel were fewer than 
now, there was no special trouble in holding a meet- 
ing over Sunday. The religious element controlled 
the secular, the crowds were manageable, and Sun- 

















day was the great crowning day of the meeting. As 
the country grew populous and Methodism popular ; 
and, more especially, as means of travel increased, 
and picnics had been invented for all sorts of sacred 
| and secular occasions, the Sunday crowds increased, 
became less and less wieldy and manageable, and 
finally drowned out the moral force and religious 
power of the meeting altogether. Nothing but 
preaching was possible on Sunday, and that did not 
reach half the crowds that deluged the grounds. It 
| was this, and not the general unprofitableness of the 
meetings, that a dozen years ago induced discussion 
as to whether we should not be compelled to aban- 
don camps altogether as an institution fitted to a 
rough, new country; but useless, if not pernicious, 
in a thickly settled country abundantly provided with 
churches. The revival of camp-meetings commenced 
some years ago; not when the National Camp 
was started, as claimed by Secretary Hughes. Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard led the way in providing permanent 
accommodations for a Summer sojourn, combining 
the attractions of society, religion, forest, and sea. 
Situated on an island, it is not subject to the flux of 
| transient Sunday visitors, if, as we believe they do, 
they control the steamers on that day. For a dozen 
years, in the discussion of this question in preachers’ 
meetings and elsewhere, the writer has insisted on 
| two things: picket the grounds and ticket admission. 
| This has been acted on at Round Lake. The prem- 
| ises are surrounded with a substartial fence, and are 
regarded as private property, upon which the public 
| 
| 
| 
| 





enters by sufferance. The expenses of the meeting, 
and the funds fpr improving the grounds, have been 
collected by tolls on the public. That, public has 
insisted on its right to be present on Sunday, and 
| has been, sometimes stirring up the whole country 
for twenty-five miles round. The Troy Conference 
has set its face against public meetings on Sunday. 
This Autumn a Conference meeting was held, and 


morning. This is as itshould be. The “ National,” 
setting a high standard spiritually, can not afford to 
setalowone morally. Last year, at Urbana, the area 
before the preaching-stand was, as usual on Sundays, 
full, and then, as usual, there were as many more 
outside, who could not have got in so as to hear 
preaching if they had desired. The line of vehicles 
between the camp and the town, three miles, was an 
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unbroken procession; and, worse than all, the rail- 
roads, filled the saloons and taverns of the city with 
rowdy thousands, who could not, or cared not to, get 
out. This year the town was quiet; but tolls were 
taken at the gate all day, something exceedingly re- 
volting to a conscience that cares for the sanctity of 
the Christian Sabbath. At Acton, the railroad built 
the cottages, built the preacher’s stand, built the 
tabernacle, built the boarding-house, gave the rent 
of the cottages free to the first applicants, boarded 
the preachers, paid their expenses sometimes, carried 
the public at excursion rates, and gave the trustees 
of the ground ten per cent of the receipts. Two 
years ago, the company made fourteen thousand dol- 


year eight thousand, and paid over eight hundred. 
Crowds flocked to the grounds in uncounted num- 
bers, estimated as high as twenty thousand some- 
times. What became of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
under such circumstances? The profits were great ; 
but what of the moral considerations? ‘The trustees 
at Acton have at last got rid of the railroad, and no 
trains stop at the ground on Sunday; but what next ? 
The effort to shut the grounds on Sunday was, as at 
Urbana, met with a storm of popular indignation, 
and this year twenty acres were thickly covered with 
the teams of parties who flocked to the ground on 
Sunday. ‘The religious and well-disposed got as 
near to the preaching-stand as possible, and thou- 
sands listened respectfully to the Word; but as many 
more were outside walking, chatting, laughing, flirt- 
ing, smoking, talking politics or nonsense, with no 
more regard for the Sabbath aud its sacred services 
than if such an institution did not’exist. They were 
well-dressed and respectable and respectful, but sim- 
ply thoughtless, and bent on relaxation and gratifi- 
cation. Now, we may say to these outside crowds, 
It may be sport to you, but it is death to us. 

It is a physical fact that when a portion of com- 
munity free themselves from labors and responsibili- 
ties to enjoy worship, another portion will of neces- 
sity have to wait upon them, Fathers and husbands 
and sons must gear the teams, and drive, and see to 
the horses and look after wagons. Mothers and sis- 
ters and wives must look after the tent, the beds, 
and the provisions, the service of tables. If public 
boarding-houses are instituted, servants must stay 
from Church to wait on those who go to Church. It 
seems a pity that crowds must stay from Church in 
order that crowds may go to Church, But so it is. 
We know no remedy unless we get Chinese servants, 
who know no Sabbath; or employ Jews, or Sab- 
batarians, with whom Sunday is a secular day; or 
Roman Catholics, with whom, after early mass, 
Sunday is simply a holiday. Christ’s teachings 
and Christian practice reduce Sunday work to a 
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minimum, abjure extensive travel and extensive 
cookery. 

We can not, as a Christian denomination, afford 
Sunday camps. ‘They are too demoralizing, and the 
sooner the public is educated to the idea that we 
shall be glad to see them in the woods on week-day, 
and must decline their visits on Sunday, unless they 
will camp with us from Saturday night to Monday 
morning, and confoym to the religious exercises of 
the day, the better it will be for them, for us, for the 
country, and the cause of God. 


SLEEP.—“ Tired nature’s sweet restorer.” Take 
enough of it—in the fore-part of the night, if possible. 
“Midnight oil” is a great humbug and health-de- 
stroyer. Sleep! It is naturé’s time to carry on the 
processes of assimilation—to manufacture food into 
blood, and blood into healthful tissue. The time of 
repose is the time for the repair of waste. A man is 
taller in the morning than he is at nightfall; his brain 
is clearer, his step more elastic, his nerves steadier, 
his muscles more energetic. Give children plenty 
of sleep. Put them to bed early. Shut out the 
glare of gas, and resist the appeals to “sit up,” to go 
to night parties, night concerts, night Sunday-school 
exhibitions, night meetings. Send them to bed be- 
times, and give them sound sleep, sound nerves, 
sound constitutions. Night-air is bad. Malarias 
are abroad, and there is no kindly sun to dispel the 
noxious vapors, and war upon the deadly venoms. 
Sleep in the upper stories, in ‘the largest rooms of 
the house, and the best ventilated. Let a child have 
its sleep out in the morning. Never wake it till it 
wakes of its own accord. Some young men and 
young women have to get up at six to go to employ- 
ments. It will not do for such to sit up till eleven 
or twelve the night before. Sleep till the eyes open 
of their own accord. It is hard for a boy or girl to 
be called to dress and go about business when the 
tired, sleepy, and unrested eyes feel as if they were 
“full of sticks.” Different persons require different 
amounts of sleep. Some want six hours, some seven, 
some nine. General Grant wants nine, and said, at 
the siege of Vicksburg, he could get but seven, and 
it almost killed him. John Wesley found that he 
could do with six, and fixed his hours of rest between 
ten and four ; and, by example, if not by precept, put 
the whole Methodist preaching fraternity into the 
same inexorable strait-jacket. John Wesley became 
thus the author of a fearful waste of life and energy. 
He killed off whole generations of preachers, who 
undertook to sleep six hours because this exceptional 
bundle of animated iron-wires could do with six. 
The strong require much sleep, the weak and feeble 
more. Sleep should be graded by periods of life, 
and, perhaps, by temperaments ; but no one man’s 
experience is a guide for any other. The average 
has been given as follows: The infant sleeps twenty 
hours, and wakes four; the old man wakes twenty, 
and sleeps four; in middle life seven to nine hours 
sleep are requisite to keep up the balance between 
waste and supply. Nervous persons find it difficult 
to sleep. Such should nurse the hours of rest with 





i 
great care; avoid tea, coffee, and stimulants before 
retiring ; avoid hard, exciting studies of an evening; 
avoid excitements of all kinds, and court quiet, music, 
genial conversatioa, and soothing employments or 
meditations. Above all, go to sleep when the first 
fit of drowsiness comes on. Roused out of that, one 
may lie awake for hours, and roll and toss and not 
be able to entice sleep to the uneasy pillow. Sleep- 
iness in Church is easily avoided by taking a short 
nap before going to Church. One advantage of long 
prayers, that if one sleeps through a dozen pages 
of dull petitions, he will be wakeful during forty 
pages of a dull sermon. A preacher should sleep 
Saturday night most religiously. The best prepara. 
ration for preaching a sermon is sleep, and plenty of 
it. If the nervous energy is exhausted in the morn- 
ing’s discourse, it is wise to sleep an hour or two in 
the afternoon in preparation for the evening. Sun- 
day was once a day of physical and mental rest, 
The modern Sunday, especially in the city, is one of 
fearful labor and excitement. There is class or Sun- 
day-school or love-feast at eight or nine o’clock, 
preaching at ten or eleven, class at noon, Sunday- 
school in the afternoon, mission-school or Young 
Men’s Christian Association at three or four, prayer 
or conference meeting at six, preaching at eight, and 
often prayer-meeting following the preaching. No 
wonder men and women are nervous, and the chil- 
dren of such sickly and puny. Gas and excitement 
are destroying whole generations. The age needs 
sleep. 


PorTRAIT OF BisHop HAvEN.—The Pittsburg 
Advance thus characterizes the next to the youngest 
of the Episcopal family : 

“In appearance he presented the comfortable, 
contented look that Church dignitaries usually wear. 
In the pulpit he had more of the air of the lecturer 
than the minister. The much sanctified ethereal 
look that spoiis so many eminent men, does not 
afflict him in the least. Every expression and ges- 
ture bespoke a fearless and progressive spirit. His 
greatest defect as a public speaker is in the. muffled 
huskiness of his voice, rendering it an impossibility 
to listen to him without feeling uneasy and oppressed. 

“In Scriptural richness of thought and beauty of 
diction, he has no superior in the entire Board of 
Methodist Bishops. Every sentence was a gem of 
glittering excellence. If he could command the 
subtle magnetism of Bishop Simpson, he would 
thrill a nation with his power. All his illustrations 
were borrowed from every-day life—things with 
which the people are familiar, and which gave signal 
interest to all his utterances.” 


TALL Corn.—When this editor, twenty-five years 
ago, was editor, in IIlinois, of what afterward-became 
the Central Advocate, he told some stories about 
Western corn that Eastern correspondents pro- 
nounced Munchausenish. The same editor, this 
morning, cut down a stalk of Western corn, in his 
garden, which measured thirteen feet seven inches 
and a half from the ground to the top of the summit 
tassel. How is that for high? 
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